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ERRATA. 

Paj^p 139, col. 1, lino 17, for is road arc. 

Page l'l8, col. I, line 5, for rlimactcru- read climacteric. 

Pago J52, col. 1, line 4, insert ” after the words evil principle, and 
destroy ” after the word Municlia'ism, line 12. 

Pago l.Ki, col. i, line 14, for it teas not the taJeiug read it was the 
taking. 

Page 1G9, col. 2, line 4, dele the. 

Page 172, col. 1, line 7, for under, it read under it. 

Page 1 Ji'J, col. 1, line IG, from the bottom, for on equality read on 
an equality. 

Page 178, col. 1, line 7, from the bottom, for o youthrenA of youth 

Page 178, col. 2, line 4, from the bottom, for most sweet lady read 
“ Afost steed lady. 

Pago Ixiii, col. 1, line 12, for AlUlond read Milloud : and at lino 
20, for Oned read Oued. 

Page Ixiii, col. 2, line 6, for Lihowne read lAbourne : and at line 7, 
for deporte read department. 

Pa^c Ixvi, col. 1, line 6, from the bottom, after the word enemies 
insert ” 

Page Ixvii, col. 2, line 4, for Camoriciere read Lamnriciere. 

Page Ixviii, col. 2, linos 2, 5, and 20, for Kird read Kaid. 

Page Ixviii, col. 2, line 33, for Togdempi read Tagdempl. 

Page Ixix, col. 1, line 10, for expecting read excepting. 

Page Ixix, col. 2, line 8, for though read and. 

Page l.xix, col. 2, line 7, from the bottom, for though the read 
thought he. 
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CIIAI-IEK X. 


*1^11 A 1.1, make no apology for 
tlic absence of incident in tliis 
book. It firofc.sHes to contain my 
retrospections ; and tlic history of 
a mind in the nineteenth century 
does not ailord scope for the nar- 
ratwn of stirring events, although 
the path of one’s pilgrimage be 
througli the most remote and ro¬ 
mantic scenes. Egyjit is only one 
of the watering places of modern 
London ; in India you have bot¬ 
tled stout and newspapers ; a con¬ 
tinent unknown to Arthur, Alfred, 
or Charlemagne, is attainable by a 
fortnight’s pleasure sailing. Ex- 
ternid incident and adventure is no 
more, but the tlioughtful will per¬ 
ceive tlnil the interest of round 
tables and crusades is only trans¬ 
ferred, not lost. The mind of man 
has still its heroic enterprises; 
many an innocent needs defending, 
many a monster must he shun, and 
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the tri.als of lovo, faith, courage and 
courtesy, arc still at hand, in new 
forms, to fit that mind for a better 
world. To such thoughtful readers 
then 1 adilress myself, in the hope 
that my adventures may lind in 
their hearts as ready an echo, as 
did those of Ihe Paladiiw in the 
imaginations of their ancestors. 

The short time I spent under 
Cope’s ncur roof had the greatest 
efl'ect on my future life : while at 
Stagnum, he had iMd other duties, 

1 another home, but atHlaekmoor 
we were almost ^always together ; 
for the other pupils were'^mder 
of out-d(K)r sports thaSh eitlier their 
tutor or myself. • 

One day in autumn, we were 
walking together through a muddy 
lane. Tlic colourless heaven was 
gathered into one insipid frown ; 
the wind was whistling ^wlldly^ ■ 
through the branches of the treijs, 
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and tlie leaves that had been a 
shelter to birds, and a delight to 
the eye ol‘ man, were whirling 
round us. Cub-hunting had just 
begun, and Lionel Dash wood, avIio 
was studying (as wealthy young 
men of rank study) under (Jope, 
while waiting for a vacant set of 
rooms in Christ-elmreh, had gone 
out on a thorough-bred, weedy 
little mare, quite up to his ’.light 
weight. However it seemed she 
had made some blunder this luorn- 
ing, for he came slowly up to us 
from behind, the m;irc limping, 
undone side of his coat (1 forget 
which) covered with the clay of 
the neighbourhood. 

“ You appear to liave sustained 
a fall,” said the cautious (h)pe. 

“ Why, yes sir,” said the young 
man, “ the marc spraiqed her 
shoulders at full gallop, and came 
down with me ; slipped up in a 
lane too ; no fun for the money.” 

“ Is there ever any fun for your 
money, Mr. Dashwood? What is 
the object in hunting ? 1 supijose 
if you are liable to lame 3-0ur 
hor.se, and spoil your coat in a 
lane, you are always cajiable of 
something still more disagreeable 
in going across the country ?” 

“ It is’ agreeable, my^ dear sir,” 
said 1, as Dashwood seemed to 
have nothing to answer. “ You 
doT^t think of the excitement. Is 
it nut good for ^e mind to derive 
excite/nent from danger ?” 

“ Then let them put arsenic in the 
salt-cellars, have a spring-gun in 
their feather-beds-, or do something 
where they alone arc in danger. 

I don’t know what business they 
have to kill their horses.” 

Lionel’s handsome swarthy face 
crimsoned at this attack ; he was 
Clever intentionally selfish, though 
hi.s.time,of life, and die ai dour of 
hik/coiistitutiqn, caused hiiir to « 1- 


ter into every pursuit with the 
most complete interest. Whatso-,, 
ever his hand found to do, he did 
with all his might, and this was 
the cause of his being the good 
fellow he was. Unlike most young 
men of his statiod, he did not con- 
fin-e his eagerness to die damning 
pursuits ofselt-indulgence, but was 
at the same time the greatest rake, 
the hardest reader, and the warm¬ 
est philanthropist I ever met: of 
course the inner life was neglected, 
or rather it was naturally weak ; 

1 suspect he could not carry on a 
train of thought, without pegs of 
external interest to hang it on. 

We walked on towards the vil¬ 
lage, where (/ope was already 
liighl}'^ unpopular; his doctrines 
were dry and musty, being taken 
at second hand ; and his manners, 
from ignorance of mankind, and 
constitutioiuil refinement, did not do 
justice to his excellent heart. IJe- 
sidos this, he was physically timid 
to a fault; and none but thosr ^10 
knew him well, and paw him in 
moments of serious trial, could 
have respected him as he deserved. 

As we drew near the usually 
deserted green, through which ran 
tile stream that bounded the coun¬ 
try, we saw an enormous crowd. 

1 Jonel, still a little sidky, brighten¬ 
ed up: “ The Woodstock wonner!” 
cried he, ” and the Miller of Mans¬ 
field !” “ What’s that ? A prijse- 

fight ?” murmured our tutor, “ and 
in ray parish?”and without another 
word, he boundedintothe ring with 
an activity and a “ pluck” that 
surprised us both: the result may 
be easily guessed; he jvas pulled, 
pushed, and bonnetted; his coat 
was torn down his back, and an in- 
dustnous pick-pocket availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity to cut off 
the long skirts, in which he was 
doomed to find nothing but a 
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(Scotch) cambric handkorchiel’, a 
^ Latin copy of Jewell’s Apology, 
and a tooth-pick case containing a 
lock of hair, believed to be a relic. 
These articles were much regret¬ 
ted by their owner, but were after¬ 
wards found, we% through, in the 
mud. 

Of course Lionel had lost his 
sense of annoyance at the first 
sight of these events; and leaping 
oil’ his mare, rushed to the sjk)! 
with myself, just in time to huiir 
cries of “ Duck him,” and to ob¬ 
serve our “ guide, philosopher and 
friend,” carried off in the direction 
of a weed-mantled pond about four 
hundred yards from the spot. We 
were speedily engaged with the 
foremost of his assailants, and 
should, ere long, have shared his 
(and a worse') fate, but for the 
timely arrival of the llural Police, 
whose delaj', as they afterwards 
informed us, had been caused by 
their having to collect from two 
slllMIb. 

TJie mob was dispersed, our 
rescuers not beiiig strong enough 
to take any of them into custody; 
and our unhappy preceptor borne 
to his house, when; he was confin¬ 
ed tfi his bed for some days, during 
which I saw more of his charac¬ 
ter, and learned to like him bettor 
than ever. Tn his misfortunes, 
the poor fellow clung to one he 
had known so long, and rewarded 
ray attentions by indoctrinating 
me with his ideas on Church go- 
vernment—^for of doctrine he had 
but little notion. 

What he thought (or thought 
he thougjjt, for he got it all from 
others) was plausible enough, and 
recommended itself greatly to my 
imagination, heated by neo-chival¬ 
ry, and prejudiced by sensiliveness 
to all that was vulgar or conten-' 
tious. Tlie Church (by which I 


presume ho meant several things 
of different kinds, from a building 
with a steeple, to the whole body 
of believers, but I had no idea of 
asking him at the time) had been 
ordained by the founder of our reli¬ 
gion, who had conferred on it in¬ 
fallibility, aufl the promise of his 
perpetual presener*. This was to 
be kept up, (liere it must have 
meant the clergy) hy an irrefra¬ 
gable siiceession, and all its opi¬ 
nions, upon tbe interpretation of 
Seripture, were to be final. Be¬ 
yond its pale was no safety: there 
were, to be sure, cerfain vague, 

“ uncovenanted mercies,” on tbe 
nature of which he did not venture 
to ex])lain himself. Within it, let 
a man be baptized, communicate, 
and die, ins state was beyond all 
doubt. 1 did not then perceive 
how indifferently this definition 
answered the real character of 
that convenient, kind, senfi- 
blc, but somewhat bolstered piece 
of compromise called “ The 
Church of England;” and what was 
of more serious injury to me, 

I did not see how far was the 
touch not, taste not, handle not, 
religion it gave birth to, from 
feeding that divine furnace of tlie 
soul, which is necessary fo sustain 
the Christian’s life of action. Of 
course a superstitious man may be 
a good one, but his religion does 
not force liin) to be so, or furnisli 
lu'm with siifficic^ motivcf^ All 
external religions have this mark 
(name them as you will) tlyit their 
professors can oonqily witlf their 
injunctions, without any moral Ijp- 
nefi t. Facts afterwards taught me 
tliis ; some in my personal experi¬ 
ence, others that 1 saw in lieathen 
countries. 

Cope soon recovered from his^ 
injuries and his fright; th(? winter 
nirmlhs, pgssed by, and 1 A^'^nt 
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into residence at a small and quiet 
college in the beginning of the 
next year. Nothing happened in 
the circle of my friends at Stag- 
num, exce})t the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstance kindly convej^ed to me 
by Dr. Warren, that my moUicr, 
who had been long in a low, 
unhappy stale, had now sank into 
complete mental apathy. Poor pa¬ 


rent ! many a heart-ache did she 
escape by what seemed such a ca¬ 
lamity. My religious opinions, of 
which she had at the time but 
little knowledge, would have been 
alone sufficient to wound her heart, 
mibued as it was with the must 
rigid Calvinism ; and this was the 
least of tlic troubles I should have 
brought upon her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I WAS now settled at Oxford, 
and a very grand gentleman in my 
own ideas. 'J'he first time I put 
on niy cap and gown, I felt that I 
was a member of that institution 
which had nursed the greatest of 
our great and the best of our good 
—lui old English 0 niversity. The 
careers of Coleridge, tJibbon, 
Southey, Shelley, smd other men 
of genius, 1 resolved to overlook; 
their coiwiction of the evils of the 
system flowed from some faults of 
their own. For mysell', I would 
revel in the scenes of my child¬ 
hood ; I would breathe the learned 
atmosphere of the libraries; I would 
benefit by the elaborate results of 
her “ Scienceand would, in the 
meantime, allow myself an inno¬ 
cent participation in the pleasures 
of this crowd of generous young 
men, my equals in age, and many 
of them my superiors in rank. 

At Christ-pl>urch, besides my 
old b"end Inonel, who abused his 
father’s dull house, where he had 
been itassing Christmas, and raved 
of the tleliglrts he had experienced 
M the constant society of Edith 
Everslield, (1 could have swooned 
with rage,) 1 also renewed an ac¬ 
quaintance with Cox-Bloxam, who 
was destined for the more aristo¬ 
cratic part of the army, as became 
his high station, and at present 
condescended to wtnr the slik- 


gown and velvet cap of a gentleman 
commoner. Another of my old 
school-fellows was at Christ-ehiircb 
wlmse father, a poor curate of the 
name ol‘ DeVere, was a lineal re¬ 
presentative of the house of Ox¬ 
ford. But the young man, I was 
informed, I could not know—ho 
was a Servitor. Ignorant of the 
stigma thus employed, I called on 
him (in blissful ignorance of Uni¬ 
versity etiquette,) or, at any rate, 
attcmplcd to do so. Long was it 
Ijeforc the august jiorter of Cf.afier- 
biiry gate could recoll^^ct wliether 
so obscure a person inliabited 
the College ; and when at length 
a “ scout” condescended to show 
me the building, at the extreme 
summit of which be lived, I could 
still scarcely find bis door; I 
mean, 1 could scarcely imagine 
that any gentleman could be per¬ 
mitted—even in charity—to live 
in such a garret. I knocked at 
bis door. There was a senfile, 
a noise of glass, and an invita¬ 
tion to enter : immediately 
came a strong smell of gin, and 
there sate poor DeVere in a 
gjuret, w'ilh one chTir and a 
stand-up desk, covered with 
books. He recognized me with 
a brightening eye, and many a 
talk we had over old times, under 
Cope’s roof, at Slagiium-in-the- 
Mere. 
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“ These arenotvcry nice rooms,” 
, said 1 , “ and I had some difficul¬ 
ty in making them out.” 

“ I am very glad you did so 
though. You must know that 
Freshmen are expected to ‘ wait till 
called on’; but^you may suppose I 
should not have taken the liberty 
of calling on you.” 

“ Why not ?” I was about to 
ask, when my eye followed his to 
the tuftless cap which hung on a 
peg near the mantle-piece ; curi¬ 
ously enough I saw one on the 
next, which had a tufl' of gold. 

My entertainer blushed scar¬ 
let ; there was a mystery, which 
he refused to explain, almut those 
two caps, *1110 two ends of the 
social scale; in the univei-sity sys¬ 
tem. 1 aftorAvurds learned that the 
“ (Honorable” Mr. Buttonshank, 
who was studying with my poor 
friend the Servitor DeVerc, was 
in the habit of secreting himself in 
the Clipboard when any guest came, 
unwilling Avas be to risk his 
mushroom honors (his father had 
been a* maiiufiicturer) by being 
known to associate with a servitor. 
This snob was ultimately discover¬ 
ed, and laugluid at by the whole 
University, om: half of which 
thought him wrong for going, and 
the rest more justly condemning 
his concealment ! 

Owing to my father’s memory, 
and Dr. Warren's kind introduc¬ 
tions, [ was rather more familiar 
with the “ lions” than is usual 
f«r an undergraduate. Of course 
what I saw in their rooms and 
houses must be confidential; hut 
there was one who is such a type 
of his class, that, there existing in 
tins case no reason to the contrary, 
I must devote a few pages to what 
I remember of his story. 

J. N. was the second son of a 
country Baronet, whose way of life 


was somewhat superior to his 
means. When therefore the young 
man entered on his residence at 
—Uall, he found himself less com¬ 
fortable than he had been ‘when 
moving within the orbit of pater¬ 
nal magnificence. Naturally fond 
of case, he saw no plan better 
than to avail himself of a fellowship, 
tliat glorious provision of our ances¬ 
tors by which a man of tolerable 
industry or luck is enabled to do 
nothing tor life, and get well paid 
for it. 

A.S there is no foundation at tlie 
Halls of Oxford, he was compelled 
to look about for what he wanted, 
nor was it long ere he discover¬ 
ed a A^acancy, to which men of 
his county had a preference of' 
eligibility. Being a fair scholar, 
lie took what, twenty years ago, 
was. considered a good degree, 
and immediately removed to his 
new college. 

As soon as he found that he was 
independent of liis penurious bro¬ 
ther, Avho had inherited little 
beyond the title of their extra¬ 
vagant sire, he resolved to retire 
altogether from the world, and 
live, he said, on his roots and 
water, like a true (loenoliite. His 
knowledge of the right and fitting 
procured him respect and in¬ 
fluence in tlie common-room so¬ 
ciety ; and he succeeded in seduc¬ 
ing M. Brioche, his late father’s 
cook, an artijj; who hruf become 
weary of life under tlje new re¬ 
gime, and unappreciative economy 
of the young Baronet* N.’s heart, 
so he irrfornted m&, swelled 
with pride ; they importijrl their 
own Avines, and he was happy. 
“ Here,” he thought, “ in tlie.sp 
learned shades, i may spend 
a frugal, peaceful, and altoge¬ 
ther useless life ; and* if I qpn 
only escape being liiadc* Tutor, 
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or Proctor, I shall have nothing 
in the world to complain of.” 

“ One year,” he used to say, “I 
got it into my head that this way 
of life was monotonous, and that 
I might spend a long vacation in 
foreign travel. The accounts I 
had heard of the German cookery 
were not encouraging, and Eus¬ 
tace inlbrmed me that the Italians 
understood neither the feeding 
nor the cooking ofmeat. Other¬ 
wise, I could have visited with 
rapture the disburied wonders of 
Pompeii, or mused by moonlight 
over the ruins of the Coliseum, 
which Hyron had just then brought 
into fashion. At last 1 made up 
my mind. ‘ I will go,’ 1 cried, ‘ to 
Paris. I will visit that beautiful 
city of fricandeaus and fortifica¬ 
tions, where all that is well dressed 
of meats and of men come toge¬ 
ther in genial communion.’ 

“ To Paris I accordingly went, 
and was much pleased with it. 
The ale of course was bad, and the 
Port not worth drinking. Still 
the weather and the pictures and 
tlie cookery altogether kept mo 
up, and 1 began to like claret 
very much. 

“ It was at this period that an 
interesting epoch occurred in njy 
life,—one that had nearly blasted 
my prospects, and made me a 
comfortless and miserable man for 
the rest of my days. 

You look suiinised. Under¬ 
stand thaj^ 1 was very near be¬ 
ing married: I’ll tell you how it 
came about. 

“ One evenings I kad been to 
the opera, and was sitting after¬ 
wards at Vercy’s, waiting for my 
supper, and on the point of making 
one of the most tremendous mis¬ 
takes in ray whole career (next 
t^rqarrying at least); I remember 
it well, 1‘had ordered ‘biftecks 


aux truffes,’ and the dish was 
brought steaming in and placed 
upon my table : suddenly a man, 
who had been eyeing me for some 
time, stepped forward, and with a 
polite bow, said in a low voice— 

‘ Monsieur will excuse me, for 
I cannot sit by and see a worthy 
and sensible mim the dupe of a 
wily Frenchman...’ 

lie sank his voice to a hissing 
whisper as he said. 

‘ At this house they do not cut 
their steaks from the rump.’ 

“ My knife and fork fell from 
my hands. Murmuring my thanks 
with a glance of execration at 
the waiters, 1 dashed from the 
treacherous roof. 

“ The next day I met the cour¬ 
teous unknown in the Champs 
Elysfscs with an elegant young 
lady; we bowed, and after a little 
conversation, he asked me to dine 
with him. 

” The Haron von Esscnwohl 
gave me a capital dinner, and goqji„ 
w'ine; and 1 became a frequent 
guest. Prom habit 1 soon became 
used to his daughter, and gradu¬ 
ally I think visited the baron as 
much for her sake as for his din¬ 
ners. lie was unable to dine with 
me, for he could not leave Angel- 
ique for so long. But he often 
supped with me, and 1 was able to 
assist him in several difliculties 
which w'ere, he assured me, mere¬ 
ly temporary. 

“ At length the day arrived that 
was to separate us. The Ba¬ 
ron was to go to look after tlie 
purchase of an estate in Ger¬ 
many ; Angelique was to go of 
course with him; I was to join 
them at Baden Baden. 

“My young friend,” continued 
J. with a sigh, “ I cannot describe 
to you the beauty of Angelique : 
she was fairer than Blancmange, 
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and her teeth shone like bleached implore assistance ; and began 
almonds. I was convinced that I pledging his word, as a German 
loved her, and belbre her depar- nobleman, while Angelique faint- 
turc, extorted the flattering avowal ed on the sofa, when a ncighbour- 
that I was not indifferent to her. ing traiteur, whom I knew well by 
* We shall soon meet,’ said I, ^^shed in with his bill. 

‘ till then let ul correspond: let us “The iraileur also turned to 
write to one another, and say what me. 

we have had for dinner, that we * It is too bad,’ said he ; “ tliat 
particularly enjoyed during the man owes me a thousand francs for 
week. dinners furnished him here, and 

“ Angelique smiled assent, and now he wants to put me off. But 
I was happy. he’ll find me a different customer.’’ 

“ Suddenly the Baron entered “ 1 was paralyzed at this new 
wnth a flushed face, followed by stroke. I had evidently been the 
two or three odd-looking persons; victim of a train of the blackest 
made a hasty apology to me, treachery; and this man, whose 
and seemed to wish me to go. dinners had been his chief recom- 
Biit 1 was too busy with Angel- mendatiou, had been giving me 
ique, and determined to stay. dinners from a cook-shop. 

‘ O ! it’s no use for you to come “ I darted a look of hatred and 
that,’ said one of the ruffians; contr4m})t at the miserable swin- 
‘ we saw the boxes in the Hall.’ dler, and without a word, lell the 
“The truth flashed upon me; house for ever.” 
the Baron was leaving Paris with- The end of this gentleman’s 
"m&t paying his bills, and tlicse story will be shewn in its proper 
were duns. He turned to me to place. 

CUAPTKB XII. 

I CONTINUED ray headlong complaint that their system is 
Sourse. h’ool, fool that I have narrow and bigoted in religion, 
been, and how can I even now politics,and learning; teaching an 
bear to relate the story of my fol- acquaintance with the outwiird 
ly, bitterly though 1 have repent- shews of these vit^l things, know- 
ed of it since ? Justly may it be ing nothing of any insight into 
urged that the pain I brought their principles. Little rl^es the 
upon my loving friends, and the world considiu:, when a young 
ruin which all but overtook me, clergyman enters on bis duties, 
must have been principally my with the appearance and quali- 
own doing. Numbers of young •fications, for instance of my friend 
men leave our Universities yearly, Basil Cope,*thafr his pa!e countc- 
with ^redit, and become respect- nance and bald head pvoceed 
able and useful members of socic- from premature dissipation; his 
ty ; yet there surely is something mild, and insinuating manner^* 
more to be expected of these from three or four years of coji- 
favoured schools, and a serious stant time-serving, and enforced 
complaint against them that they attention to a puerile dtsciplhu!;.; 
do no more. It is a serious the coldness of his preaching, and 
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the comparative ill success of his 
parochial labours, from an igno¬ 
rance of his ov'n nature, and of the 
wants of his flock. 

I am thankful, amidst all my 
regrets, that the system broke 
down with me long before T got 
to that state ; the dry tuition, the 
dull, uninformed pedantry of the 
lecture rooms, did not altogether 
close my mind to better and 
brighter visions. The discipline, 
where it was not supported by 
moral reasons, I studiously though 
courteously neglected ; the slav¬ 
ish social system I utterly con¬ 
temned ; and I probably even 
then felt that tlieir unreasoning, 
external, second-hand religion was 
but dead Christianity galvanized. 
But the bitter cup of doubt on this 
awful subject was lor a while with¬ 
held from my lips, and L. still 
went on as 1 had been taught, 
and fancied that, as long as “ 1 
followed the Church,” I belonged 
to a sort of a spiritual life-in¬ 
surance, and that She was respon¬ 
sible for my safety. 

1 had kept up the odd compro¬ 
mise that my peculiar childhood 
had given birth to; I was not yet 
made aware how incompatible are 
sin and sentiment, when they are 
both real ; nor were tlie books 
which chiefly influenced me, like¬ 
ly to assist in my enlightenment; 
nothing but experience, of my 
own, did that. , 

The wnrks of the author of 
“ Ernest Maltravers” were tlien 
in everybody’s hands,'and in the 
zenith of Uieir va*y natural popu¬ 
larity* Coleridge, in alluding to 
the Poems of Bowles, has shewn 
• how great is the influence upon 
an imaginative young man, of the 
writings of an inspired cotempo- 
an* influence exceeding that 
of the grekttst of post authors. 


f 

What Bowles was to Coleridge, tliat 
have Bulwer and Tennyson been 
to many of the present generation, 
to myself among the number ; 
and especially the former. The 
high-souled student with his clear 
brow, his soaring speculations, 
and his keen zest o^ the pleasures 
of Nature, with that social gran¬ 
deur which has such fascinations 
for all the young and ardent, 
who are moved by their own 
sympathies to long for the ad¬ 
miration of their neighbours, 
ah ! this is indeed an idca'i, which 
may well have impressed more 
vividly than usual a mind such 
as mine was then. 

I need not dwell uj>on the oft- 
told tale of the University life of 
a young man of volatile tempe¬ 
rament. There has been “ some¬ 
thing too much of this” already; 
the stale jokes, the infantile de¬ 
baucheries, the fox huntings, 
proctorizations, boat races, make 
up a story which could never have 
been altogether indispensable ftT' 
the w^ell-being of the world. But 
it has been given, and given again, 
so that I may spare myself the 
pain of doing any thing more than 
glancing at my own share in such 
matters. 

One day, an eventful day for 
me, there was to be a Steeple¬ 
chase, at a village some twenty 
miles from London, and about 
tlie same distance from the nearest 
station on the great Western Bail- 
way; Lionel Dashwood and I 
agreed to go together. We 
sent our horses by train to the 
above mentioned station, drove 
over to Steventon, tlien the*near- 
est place where the Bailway was 
accessible from Oxford, went as 
far as we could by train, mounted 
our horses, and gut to tlic ground 
just os the first laee began. We 
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had two glorious bursts over the 
course, so as to keep the run¬ 
ning horses in view all the time 
the: two events of the day were be¬ 
ing decided, and then sate down 
to a well-earned dinner in the vil¬ 
lage Inn. Amrtig the guests was 
Cox-Bloxam, in a tremendous pair 
of moustaches ; for he had left 
Oxford, gone into tlie Dragoon 
Guards, and was the proprietor of 
more than one of the horses that 
luid that morning suffered defeat. 
The talk*ran upon a new opera 
which had just began to create a 
great sensation in Ijondon, and 
1 found, when at C o’clock ] pro¬ 
posed to Dash wood that we should 
order our horfes and return to Ox¬ 
ford, that he was too excited to 
listen to iny arguments. We had 
both taken a good deal of wine, 
and were, moreover, under the in¬ 
fluence of previous excitement. 

“ Six o’clock is it?” .said Lion¬ 
el. “ ’’I’hen, my boy, it is no use 
ot^itgoing back to the station, for 
the only train that’s any use to 
us, ]eaves*at past 7 . You know 
we s{‘ttled that this morning.” 

It was too true ; if in time for 
that train, we could not hope to 
get* to Oxford before eleven at 
night; the next train did not start 
till past 8, and being a slow one 
too, would not reach Steventon till 
we ought to have been on the 
right side of our College gates. 

“ Wc might make a push for it,” 
I said ; “ only make up your mind 
at once. If we catch that train 
(it is not yet quite 6 by tlie rail¬ 
way time) we’re.all right, and if 
we don’|, there’s the half-past 
eight, that’s better than nothing.” 

“ No good at all,” cried he, 
briskly ; “ if I’m not in college 
before twelve, it’s safe rustication; 
and you know very well that at 
your place (where is it 1 ) tliey 
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wouldn’t open to the Dean him¬ 
self after half-past eleven. Thjre 
is no help for it Charley, my boy; 
in for ii penny, in for a pound ; the 
opera has made us late, and iho 
opera shall console us. Sic Dis 
visum, our chance of escape is 
hotter in not going back at all 
than in going back late. Come 
up to town with Cox and me; 
run down by the early train to 
Steventon; there’s the Buggy 
there ; and if your scout ttilks of 
peaching, piineh his head. I’m 
sick to death of liie place, and 
would just as soon got into a row 
as not.” 

“ Spoken like a man,” cried 
Bloxam. 

That remark decided my fate. 
I had nothing to oppose to such 
rhetoric (backed as it was by my 
own inclinations), .and we present¬ 
ly started for London. 

I do not remember many par¬ 
ticulars of our ride ; we passed 
through a pleasant, country, but 
did not spare our horses. We 
forgot what they had dont:, though 
they did not. The pace flagged, 
and we went ten miles out of the 
road by following a malicious mis¬ 
direction (one of those glorious 
practical jokes in which honest 
Clodpolc so mucli excels). Dash- 
wood’s horse and mine—sorry 
hacks at best—sliut up altogether, 
at a small town about ten miles 
from Regent Circus ; and we lost 
half an hour in getting a * post- 
chaise ; wc had however the 
satisfaction of .jhal^ng olf* Cox- 
Bloxam, who rode ahead on hjs 
thorough-bred horse. At length 
we arrived at Long’s, drank a bot¬ 
tle of champagne, and dressed in 
Lionel's room—his clothes fitted 
me to a hair.—It was half^past 
ten when our swimming e^es 
^ened on^the magnificent dazale 
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of that most magnificent of earth¬ 
ly scenes-^the Italian Opera. I 
for one, vras sobered instantly. 
Gfulietta Grisi was tlien in her 
climacterie, and singing in her 
most impassioned mood. 1 pass¬ 
ed an hour of the intensest trans¬ 
port, and when the curtain fell 
on the dead bodies of the whole 
corps dramatique, we had neither 
of us, to our credit be it said, any 
heait for the Ballet that was to 
follow. What indeed is the must 
exquisite “ poetry of motion” to 
an imagination of twenty, moved 
to tears by the union of all that 
is grandest in music and drama ? 

We went silently into the Crush- 


room, and began to make our 
way to the stairs, when I saw a 
sight that changed at once aU the 
current of my high-wrought feel¬ 
ings. Leaning on the arm of a 
tall bald man in a formal white tie, 
and light whiskers, was Edith 
Eversfield. Her eyelids dropped 
as I caught her look: she turned 
round, and shook hands warmly 
with Dashwood. Stung to the 
quick, I left his side and address¬ 
ed her : 

“ Have you heard f-om your 
mother lately?” asked the Em¬ 
press of my heart. 

I could hear no more, and 
rushed speechless from the house. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Ah ! what shall a man full of sin do, 

When his heart is as cold as a stone. 

With the owl looking in at the window. 

As he lies on his death-bed alone ? 

When the spirit, half free from the bare case, 
Is shrinking for fear of the gloom. 

And the sound of the feet on the stair-case, 
And the whisper of wings in the room : 

As they bear him with sorrowful laughter, 
Tlio’ he clings with the might of despair, 
To bedpost and lintel and rafter, 

^ Away to the Prince of the Air I 


H. G. K. 
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The atonement or propitiation 
'which God accepts can be no other 
thing than an act of God. God 
who is eternal, that is who cannot 
be temporary, must act eternally. 
His acts cannot be done in time. 
For time is and can be nothing 
more tha^i the modes of apprehen¬ 
sion of temporary beings. God’s 
acts when skoten to such beings, 
must he shown them in Time, 
as with the relations of Time or 
succession o^events, such only be¬ 
ing their modes of apprehension. 
When St. John therefore says “ the 
lamb slain before the foundation 
of the world,” or St. Peter “ the 
precious blood of Christ fore¬ 
ordained from the foundation of 
the world,” or when St. John as- 
sasts that the Logos or Word which 
was and is “ the Life and Light 
of men, Existed in the beginning" 
it is plain that all these different 
expressions refer to tlic same 
thing, the same act of God—an 
^aef in eternity; but manifested 
Ao man in Time. “ Manifested 
^n these last times for you," says 
St. Peter. “ That which was from 
the beginning, but which we have 
heard, which we have seen,” &c. 
says St. John. For “ though no 
man hath seen God at any time, 
yet the only begotten Son, he 
which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared Him,” 
hath shewn forth his character, hath 
imitated his action. For, “what¬ 
soever the Father doeth, that 
doeth the Son likewise,” and of 
course sheweth, because done in 
a human form, to man. “The 
Father worketh hitherto, (in se¬ 


cret) and I work; ” I manifest my 
Father’s mode of action. So when 
St. Paul says, “ In him, Christ, 
dwcllcth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily" that is in a cor¬ 
poral form; the meaning evident¬ 
ly is that all the fulness, or whole 
cliaractcr, of God, which could 
bo revealed or made intelligible 
to such beings as mankind, had 
been manifested by Christ in liis 
life, death, and resurrection. Now^ 
is there any thing in the whole^ 
character of Christ, any passage 
whatever in his life or death or 
resurrection, which can in any 
way lead us, even for a moment, 
to suppose that he wreaks, or has 
wreaked, or will wreak, his ven¬ 
geance on any innocent being, in 
order to his being induced to par¬ 
don a guilty being ? If tlicre 
be not any such passage, and if 
he has indeed manifested the 
character of God to the fullest 
extent which it is possible for the 
human intellect to embrace ; how 
can we yet conceive of that God 
that He would do, and does, or 
did to His Son, what His Son 
has not done—what we cannot 
conceive he would do ?—Ifow 
can we reconcile the usually 
taught dogma of the atonement, 
viz. that God wreaks hjs ven¬ 
geance on the innocent in lieu of 
the guilty, witli tlie above plain 
declaration ? The fact is, we can¬ 
not : our intellect refuses to em¬ 
brace such an idea; and therefore 
it is, that in tlie fullest manifesta¬ 
tion of God which that intellect 
could embrace, such an idoa is not ’ 
^manifested. • 
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11 is of no moment,—^no, not 
worth an iota,—to reply to tliis, 
by saying that the intellect of 
very many excellent men has, and 
still does, embrace such an idea; 
nay, cherishes it as the firmest 
foundation of their faith and hope. 
For this is not a fact: tliey only 
strenuously endeavour to think 
so ; at least in the first instance; 
and if they do really ever succeed 
in tlihikingiso, it is at the cxpcnce 
of the intellect, which they sacri¬ 
fice for, what they are told is, the 
only way of salvation—and thus 
maiiing the idea into a duty, sa¬ 
crifice the intellect to it. 

^ Hut wo have thus progressed 
to two distinct notions which rea¬ 
son and scripture equally support; 
1 st, that “ the atonement” must 
be an eternal act of God, and 
consequently the same to aU Tnun- 
kind, in every past, present, and 
future generation:—and 2ndly, 
that this atonement or satisfaction 
or reconciliation does not consist 
in God's laying the punishment 
duo to the guilty on tlie innocent. 
From the first ofthesc there results 
that the physicid death of Jesus, 
u (temporary event, an act in time) 
cannot constitute the atonement; 
and from the 2nd that no at¬ 
tempt to evade the conclusion, by 
saying that Christ was anotlier 
God, the second person in the 
Trinity, and that he willingly suf¬ 
fered, can affect the decision. 
This bust supposition adds indeed 
to the difficulty ; for can we re¬ 
concile the assertion that Christ is 
God, co-cquai with God, and yet 
mat he suffered under the anger 
of the first God ? He being God, 
must be as essential justice as the 
first God ; must be therefore 
equally offended with man’s dis- 
obediepce as the first God ; must 
therefore equally require satis¬ 


faction himself as the first God ; 
and tlien, if the sufferings of any 
other being whatever be required 
to pacify his anger, or propitiate 
his favor, where are we to find 
such a being ? 

The mistake which lies at the 
bottom of all these difficulties is 
made by rejecting the truth,— 

“ God manifest in the flesh.” 
This is not an assertion that some 
other (lod w’as manifested ; but 
that the onk, the only true God, 
was manifested. Thus ,prQ shall 
avoid maintaining in reality, (how¬ 
ever we shift about and say that 
though Christ and God are sepa¬ 
rate beings, yet that tlicy are one 
and tlic same God,) iliat one God 
wreaks his vengeance on another 
God, &e. &c. J 5 y heartily ac¬ 
cepting the declaration, God ma¬ 
nifest in the flesh, w'e avoid all 
these difficulties. But how then 
can we suppose that the Almigh¬ 
ty God sufiers ? Can God die ? 
Can God die under the haud^ of 
his ow'n creatures ? To these 
questions must be opposed, do 
you not maintain that Christ is 
God ? Jf you do, you maintain 
all that you object to by these 
questions. Not one is avoided or^ 
answered by your theory. j 

Two very different notions have 
been entertained of God. One, 
commonly called the Epicurean— 
that God created, and then left 
his creation to itself, imdcr the 
guidance or misguidance of natU’- 
ral causes. Though what a natu¬ 
ral cause can be, or how that 
which is always being caused, can 
be a cause at all, is of the darkest. 
The other, the providential,— 
that God watches over, guides, 
and directs his creation, and all 
created beings. 'J’o the latter it 
has always been objected—then 
he misdirects and misguides ; 
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for else how could so much wick¬ 
edness, evil, and misery, exist ? 
Theologians endeavour to reply 
and obviate this objection by point¬ 
ing to the fall of Adam : in con¬ 
sequence of which, they tell us, {dl 
evil, misery, disease, and death, 
both of body and mind, entered 
into the world—all physical and 
spiritual suffering, in short, of all 
kinds. To suppoi’t this, they en¬ 
large with great powers of imagi¬ 
nation on the perfection of the na¬ 
ture of i^dam, and of the entire 
holiness and spirituality with 
which he was endued—on the 
peacefulness and happiness, the 
fertility and beauiy of the earth, 
and all its vRried creatures, &c. 
&c. &c. It is sufficient to ob- 
.sen'e that all these descriptions 
are purely imaginary, like the 
golden age of the Poets. As for 
the jtcrjection of Adam’s nature ; 
that which is only tried by one 
temptation, and which we, imper- 
fa;!^ as we are, should scarcely 
deem any temptation at all ; the 
very oppdSite idea is suggested to 
any reflecting mind by the very 
short account given of the trans¬ 
action. It will be reasonably con- 
clirtled that Adam was left in all 
other respects to the guidance of 
instinct, like the brute creature, 
and that in one small point only 
was he empowered to choose. 

The objection, however, even 
on the admission of the Theologic 
fancies of the perfection of Adam’s 
nature, is not at all destroyed. 
After moving it one step back, it 
appears equally strong in another 
shape ; w'liy did not God guide 
Adam Uetter, when he foresaw 
the disobedience, and all the con¬ 
sequences of that disobedience ? 
Nor again will it advance us one 
step to say that God gives choice 
both to Adam and his descend¬ 


ants, and exacts from them res¬ 
ponsibility for the employment of 
that choice ; punishes or rewards 
according to their bad or good 
choosing. At least this is the 
case, if choice be considered free 
choice; with the liberty to choose 
or, as it has been termed, “ witli 
the liberty of indifference.” For 
if God had conferred on men 
such a choice, it is perfectly evi¬ 
dent he would not, with any shew 
of justice, be in a position to bring 
them to account, for the exercise 
of the liberty which lie himself 
bestowed : in other words, the 
exercise of this liberty could in 
no case be a sin. If, for instance, 
any man gives another, uncondi¬ 
tionally, a sum of money, he is in 
no position to demand, us far as 
justice is concerned, an account 
of the •mode of expenditure :— 
certainly not to punish for mal¬ 
versation, however ill the uses be 
to which it may have been appli¬ 
ed. If, on the other hand, he en¬ 
trusts another with money for 
certain purposes, lie is in a posi¬ 
tion to demand or inflict punish¬ 
ment for malversation. 

This subject, however, cannot 
be dismissed with an inqierlect 
illustration of this kind ; which, 
like theforeiKsic schemes of atone¬ 
ment, offers no satisfaction to the 
mind. The suliject involves the 
consideration of “ evil,” am? of 
tlic gift of God, fur the use of 
which man is responsible. 

IJayle has gaid :—” It is in¬ 
conceivable that the first man 
could have received from a good 
principle the power of doing ewl. 
This power is a vice. Every 
thing which can work evil, is evil: 
for evil can only arise from an evil 
cause: and thus tlic free will of 
Adam came from two contrary 
jiriuciples; in so far us he cquld 
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do good, he sprang from the good 
principle ; but inasmuch as he 
could do evil, he sprung from the 
evil principle. (‘ Vide also Cole¬ 
ridge, Aids to Reflexion page 195 , 
6 tli Edition, 184 « 3 .’) There is no 
flaw in this reasoning : so that if 
the premises tacitly assumed in the 
above are true, we find ourselves, 
notwithstanding our interposition 
o( choice and freewill, landed help¬ 
lessly in Manichaeism.” 

Rut furtlier :—“ It is impos¬ 
sible to comprehend that God has 
only permitted sin : for a simple 
permission to sin, adds nothing 
to the idea of free will; and 
could not cause foresight of whe¬ 
ther Adam would stand in inno¬ 
cence or fall. Besides this, by 
the notions we have of a created 
being, we cannot comprehend 
that he should be a principle of 
action (a self-mover or motiver) ; 
that lie could move, (or motive) 
himself: nor, that receiving in 
every moment both his existence 
and the support of his faculties ; 
receiving these, 1 say, quite whol¬ 
ly from an extraneous cause ; he 
should yet create in himself mo¬ 
dalities (powers of action) by a 
power of his own. These modal¬ 
ities must be cither essential to, 
and inseparable from, the substance 
of soul, as the new philosophers 
say; or separate from that sub- 
stadcc as tlxe Peripatetics aflirm. 
If they arc inseparable, they can 
be produced only by that cause 
which c^n produce -the substance 
itself of’ the soul. Now it is evi¬ 
dent that man himself is not that 
cause, and cannot be. If they 
are created beings, beings drawn 
from nothingness, inasmuch as 
they are not composed of soul, 
nor of any other pre-existent na- 
*'ture, they can only be produced, 
therefore, by a cause which can 


create. Now all sects of philoso¬ 
phers agree that man is not such 
a cause, and cannot be. Some 
insist tliat the motive which moves 
him to any act comes from else¬ 
where, (not from himself;) but 
that nevertheless he can stop or 
hinder it, and direct it upon what 
object he pleases. But this is 
absurd; because it requires no 
less (physical or moral) power to 
stop what is moving, than to move 
what is at rest. A creature there¬ 
fore cannot be moved by a simple 
permission to act; and, not having 
in himself the principle of move¬ 
ment, it follows, necessarily, that 
God moves him. God docs 
therefore something altogether 
more than merely permit him to 
sin.” Again, there is no flaw in 
this reasoning : so that if the pre¬ 
mises assumed in the above ex¬ 
tract be true, man has no choice, 
in any sense; consequently no 
responsibility. There must then 
be something quite erroneous-in 
the premises of the argument; 
or we must throw aside all reli¬ 
gion as a farce and a folly ; or, be 
no better than the idolaters or 
bigots who worship “ an unknown 
God.” 

The immediate correction of 
the error in the premises of the 
last extract is, that man is not 
merely the “ creature” of God, 
but “ his offspring,” his child¬ 
ren : partaking therefore of his 
Nature ; admitted to, or gillcd 
with a participation of His essence 
or substance, “partakers of the 
Divine nature,” as St. Peter 
terms them. The motive or force 
which moves him is in himself; 
or, as well expressed bj Coleridge, 

“ Man miikes the motive, and 
not the motive the man.” In 
other words, like as (extent makes 
no difference), like as God has 
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motive power in himself, so has 
he given to man to have motive 
power in himself. This is said 
by our Saviour: “ As tlie Fa¬ 

ther hath life in himself, so he 
hath given to the Son to have life 
in himself.” This, be it remem¬ 
bered, is asserted of one who “ was 
made in all things like unto his 
brethren.” 

We see then that it is not true 
that “ man is a creature not hav¬ 
ing in himself the principle of 
movemenjj,” But it appears ne¬ 
vertheless to be true, that “God 
moves him, and that God docs 
something altogether more than 
merely permit him to sin.” 

But this seSms to maintain that 
God is not merely the permitter, 
but the author, nay more, the 
committer of sin! Let us not 
be frightened by words till we 
know their meaning. We are 
now brought to tlie consideration 
of the first extract. The premis¬ 
es assumed arc—“ The power of 
doing evil is a vice. Every thing 
which can Vork evil is evil for evil 
can only arise from an evil cause.” 
From this it would follow as in¬ 
deed it is clearly stated further on 
in the extract, that evil cannot be 
from God. 

Whatever evil may be, it is 
plain that we men can have no 
other knowledge of it than what 
is derived from experience ; or, 
the intuitions of our nature (im¬ 
proved more or less by observa¬ 
tion and reasoning); or, from any 
further verbally explained Re¬ 
velation which God may have 
vouchsafed to us. Now “ expe¬ 
rience” may and does teach ani¬ 
mals the sense of “ evil,” in as 
far as it is pain. The “ intui¬ 
tions of our nature,” i. e. the im¬ 
planted ideas we have, may and 
do teach men the sense of “ evil” 


inasmuch as it is moral evil : 
an evil which may or may not be 
accompanied with physical suffer¬ 
ing or pain. 

With regard to the first, phy¬ 
sical or corporeal pain, its highest 
exemplification or expression is 
death. By dcatli we endeavour 
to express the limit to which this 
evil, this suffering of pain can ex¬ 
tend. But in rc.spect to this we 
have the most undeniable proofs 
from Geology, that death reigned 
over an immmerable series of 
ages and scries of creatures long 
before man, long before a moral 
animal was, or existed, on this 
earth. We therefore have the 
most distinct proof that physical 
suflering, that death, was not in¬ 
troduced into the creation, among 
the inferior animals, by the fall of 
Adam. ‘This must be the conclu¬ 
sion, unless we choose to su})posc 
that the sin of Adam caused retro~ 
spective cflect upon tlie creatures 
which existed before him ; and 
caused them to eat each other. 
In other words, this would be to 
suppose that Adam’s sin was 
“ hnputed" retrospectively to the 
anterior races of animals, in the 
same sort of imagined manner, in 
which his sin lias, according to 
the dogma of the orthodox theo¬ 
logy, been “ imputed" prospec¬ 
tively to all his descendants, and 
to all die posterior races of afli- 
mals; or, it would be to imagine, 
with those w^ho hold Christ’s phy¬ 
sical dcadi to constitute di^atone¬ 
ment, that Adam’s sin wa8*“ im¬ 
puted" retrospeclively, in die same 
sort of way as the merit of Christ’s 
sacrifice is “ imputed” retrospec¬ 
tively to some (many or few) who 
lived before this sacrifice. 

If then we infer &om facts 


and reason, and not from is priori 
^a^on^gs^ .ajismpBt io^ we 

..Saas)- 
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find that physical or corporeal 
pain, and death, are not excluded 
by God from the creatures he has 
made. Nay, that he hiis fixed 
death as the condition of their na¬ 
tures, before, and irrespective of, 
any moral guilt or innocence. If 
therefore tliis death be ctv 7 ,- God 
is decidedly and clearly the author 
and committer of ecil. Turning 
to Scripture we find God decisive¬ 
ly saying of himself—“ I am .Te- 
hovali, and there is none else”— 
no other power from 'vhom good 
or evil proceeds—“ the h’orraor 
of Light, and the Creator of dark¬ 
ness, the Maker of peace, and the 
Creator of evil; I am .Tehovah the 
Maker of sill tliesc.” (Is. 4 .)- 7 .) 
AgJiin—“ Shall tliere be evil in a 
city, and the Lord hath not done 
it?” (Amos 3 - 8 .) And Job says, 
“ This one thing (I know) there¬ 
fore 1 said it. lie (God) des- 
troyeth the ])erfect and the wick¬ 
ed.” “ Shall we receive good at 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not receive evil ?” 

Ilut we also know as a fact, that 
keen mental anguish, intense suf¬ 
fering, may anti does exist, and is 
felt quite independently of corpo¬ 
real pain, or of want ; and may 
he, and is, felt concurrently with 
all material and worldly comforts 
and appliances. Further ; that 
very intense grief and mental suf- 
feiing, so far indeed as to destroy 
the life of the body, may be under- 
gonefrom them isconductof others, 
when the sulfcrcr.has nothing to 
reproach himself with ; nay, that 
the best and most generous and 
most innocent in their lives are 
the most open to this sufiering. 
The misconduct of others, then, 
occasions mental piiin quite irres¬ 
pective of corporeal injury, or loss 
in. goods or reputation. It is 
pljiiii tlierefore that men suller 


under Moral Evil—evil which 
may be quite disconnected with 
physical or material injury or loss 
or deprivation ; that this moral 
evil may be indicted by others, 
quite as readily as corporeal in¬ 
juries or material damage ; and 
that thus moral evil may be suffer¬ 
ed, Tiniourrii or nv, or for thk 
SAKE of others, without the suf¬ 
ferer having merited from the 
inflictor any such suffering : nay, 
ha^^ng rather merited quite the 
opposite, having rathe’'t merited 
the most grateful kindness, the 
most unwearied love. Over and 
above this, we see that such a 
sufferer may not return the un¬ 
kindness ; may nou revenue the 
misconduct ; may not reproach 
or upbraid the offender, but may 
reason or expostidate with him; 
entreat, exhort him ; appeal to his 
own reason; to facts, to friends as 
arbitrators ; by each anil all such 
methods earnestly ;md affectionate¬ 
ly applied, in order to shew him 
that indeed the cause of his so 
acting is a monomania’; an aber¬ 
ration of mind which, if in¬ 
dulged, or not controlled, will 
certainly lead to total subversion of 
the moral or mental powers. 

We have tlien arrived at two 
conclusions ; 1st, that physical 
“ Evil,” or corporeal pain and 
death, may be, and arc quite dis¬ 
connected with, and irrespective 
of,any moral guilt or moral “evil 
and 2ndly, that moral “ evil," if 
understood in the sense of guilt 
is or may be something quite 
distinct from the sufferhig of or 
under moral “ Evil.” These are 
the enunciations of mere truisms 
—yet are they truths so con¬ 
tinually overlooked as to cause 
many of our puzzles. 

We further know that remorse 
for having done evil” is fire- 
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*■' quently so powerful as to induce 
suicide ; and even to kill the 
self-convicted without the cor¬ 
poreal act, witliout the pistol, the 
halter, or the poison-. Yet if we 
• ask ourselves what this evil is that 
- thus re-acts so forcibly, we shall 
: find it resolves itself into misuse of 
power. “ Sin,” or the active 
' commission of evil, is “ trans- 
yi grossing law,” external or inter- 
nal ; in other words, it is using 
i; power improperly, without re- 
I gard to, Of in defiance of, what we 
t know to be its rightful use. We 
I find then that this power witliin 
us is a self-destructive, as well as 
* a self-preserving power, and that 
1 ; if we use thts power to the de- 
. straction and injury of others, 

> instead of to their benefit and 
. preservation, we provoke (and all 
■ acknowledge most justly provoke) 
the same conduct from them in 
return. 

When it is said, then, that 
“ tlie first man,” or any of his 
descendants, “ could not have 
received from a good principle 
the power of doing evil, and that 
such power is a vice, and that evil 
can only arise from an evil cause,” 
Src.,* we see that the real mean¬ 
ing is to declare that power could 
iVOT be committed to any crea¬ 
ture. For as none but God can 
use power perfectly, it is certain 
that every being, at all inferior to 
God, inu^ in some degree misuse 
power. This is that result, which 
in mathematics we deem conclu¬ 
sive, and rejecting the premise, 
affirm its opposite—viz., that 
“ man cqpld receive from a good 
principle the power of doing evil.” 

What happened to the first 
man, happens also to the second — 
but in a very enlarged degree. 
The power of God, communicated 
to the first man, was very limited. 

VOL. I.-NO. III. 


Iho 

He was as nearly in tlie condition 
of mere animal life as a being 
endued witli any responsibility ; 
that is, with any moral power of 
God, csin well be imagined to be. 
“ The first Adam,” St. Paul says, 
“ was a type, or general sketch, of 
him that was to come,”—a faint 
outline of the second condition 
of man, which was to be “ mani¬ 
fested in the fulness of time.” 
However we may talk of the pow¬ 
er of God, and strive to fancy 
that by so doing we mean some¬ 
thing distinct from God, we can¬ 
not really form any idea ol' God’s 
power as a thing separate from 
God himself. Thus God’s holi¬ 
ness, is God viewed b)'^ us as 
Holy. Ilis justice, is God viewed 
by us as just, &c. &c. It must 
follow that God’s power commu¬ 
nicated 'to any creature, in any 
degree, rausl. be the communi¬ 
cation to that creature, in that 
degree, of God himself. I'lie 
degree or extent to wlu'ch this 
communication is made is of no 
import in the argiimimt ; so that 
the more, or the Icvss the “ pro¬ 
portion .d'faith,” as St. Paul calls 
it—does not invalidate the an¬ 
nouncement, that we have, each 
man within us, a self-preserving 
and a self-diistructive power. 
Christ was the full manifestation 
and perfection of this power. He 
was “ God manifest in the flesli^” 

“ manifested once for all tliat 
the actual fact should be acknow¬ 
ledged by mankind. 'J’o n^ankind 
at large the Spirit of God js*given 
“ by measure’^—to him it was 
given “ not by measure.” Tlie 
more of this Spirit which is given 
by God—the greater the extent 
of God’s communication of him¬ 
self—or the greater the out-pour¬ 
ing of his Spirit, (all those*c«- 
l^essions meaning the same tliiny^); 
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the larger is the responsibility. 
Hcncc the notion that many peo¬ 
ple cnterUiin that Jesus was, 
through this extraordinary com¬ 
munication of the Spirit to him, 
or of (lod to him, prevented from 
sinning, or made holy so as not 
to sill, so as not to mis-usc this 
pov'cr^ is quite a fallacy. For it 
was not the body or material 
frame work of Jesus which was 
God—but this “ body was pre¬ 
pared for liim for his manifes¬ 
tation. It was not the taking of 
this body which “ made, or shew¬ 
ed him, to be like his brethren.” 
lly which phrase is intimated that 
they, men, were his brethren be- 
i-'OKE he took bodily form. This 
fraternity therefore mean that 
men were, even belbre his mani¬ 
festation, partakers of the same 
spirit- IVycliffe has plainly and 
boldly expressed this by—“ Christ 
is both God and Man ; and as he 
is very man, he is a part of all 
mankind.” 

lJut if lie were God shewn in 
the flesh, and if lie snffertd, then 
it is plain that God suffered :— 
suffered under the mis-use of His 
own power given to men—and 
for the sake of men, who were sin¬ 
ners, especially of those men un¬ 
der whom he suffered ; who espe¬ 
cially mis-used that power. He 
sulfered for sinners ; and tinder 
sifc's, or through sins, or for sins, 
or hg sins ; viz. by the misuse of 
his own power granted to men : 
and this, in order, to manifest to 
manlqhd, ** once for all,” that this 
is his Kinydohi —his mode of go¬ 
vernance, his character. Now if 
God be not the Epicurean God, he 
must be in constant relation to 
his creatures ; and as man is a 
moral being or creature, Godtn««t 
be hi constant relation with man, 
morally ; must be in constant 

M ^ 


moral relation with all men. All 
moral relation implies, nay is, 
sympathy between those related. 
The acts and conduct of the par¬ 
ties related re-act on each other. 
The mere affirmation then of a 
providential God, affirms tliis re¬ 
lationship, tliis sympathy. This 
compels us !x) acknowledge that 
God is pleased or displeased ; is 
grieved;" that is, suflers, or is 
“ pleased;” that is, receives plea¬ 
sure from our use or mis-use of 
his power. Not that^God was 
under any necessity to have creat¬ 
ed such relationship between 
himself and any creature : we 
see that he was not, in the case of 
the inferior animnlst Hut though 
we arc thus impelled by reason to 
the foregoing conclusion, and 
though God has manifested himself 
in the person of Jesus Christ as 
thus suffering under the mis-use 
of his own power, it is evident 
from the whole conduct of man¬ 
kind that they are averse to be¬ 
lieving this. They wriggle out 
of the conspicuous ednfirmation 
given to this in the muuih'station 
of our Saviour, by saying that (Jod 
punished another God for the sins 
of men: next, that this punisinf leiit 
of a God only benefited those 
who should hear of it : next, only 
those who should believe it: next, 
those only who should believe it 
according to tlic notions they 
form of it, &c. &c.! 

Hut next, the plain truth that 
aU creatures of God live and act 
through or by him, is too palpa¬ 
ble to be contradicted. There is 
no escape:—whatever any crea¬ 
ture does is done by the power of 
the Creator. To maintain that 
this power was once communicat¬ 
ed, and tlien left to be exercised 
at will, is to revert again to the 
old Epicurean God; and to exUu- 
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guish all responsibility. Unt “ in 
liini we live and move and are,” 
as St. Paul ailirmcd to be the 
truth of God, although it was enun¬ 
ciated by men with only the light 
of reason to .shew it. Our phy¬ 
sical and moral lives and acts arc 
equally maintained by his conti¬ 
nually communicatedpoAver. “lie 
docs all that a man does” is VVy- 
ch'lic's bold and true declaration. 
But if 80, it maybe objected, how is 
man responsible ? Is not respon¬ 
sibility as^.iiuch abolished by this 
truth as by the Epicurean lalse- 
hoed?—To this we reply first, 
that vre have already seen the 
poAver of God ^o be a self-destruc¬ 
tive as Avell a.s a self-preserving 
power; and now add that “ our 
God is a consuming fire,” as well 
as “ our God is love.” Next Ave 
must observe, that acts done by 
the power of God, which Ls eter¬ 
nal, must be also eternal, unless 
“ cancelled," “ blotted out," tin- 
created by the Almighty, who has 
'■given tojas of, or out of, his S2)i- 
ril." The/«//effect of the good 
use or niis-use of his power will 
not be developed in this world, 
vvlioye our task is to learn to use 
it aright to the benefit, not the in¬ 
jury, of our fellow beings. But 
Avhile even in this world, we see 
the misery produced to ourselves 
and others by mis-use of power,— 
‘* now as in a glass darkly;” we see 
alsf) that many oftho.«eevil conse¬ 
quences which we fearfully look¬ 
ed for from sinful acts arc 
averted, and do not fall upon 
us. I'or this we are told to pray 
—“ DcliAier us from evil.” 'I’hese 
consequences arc frequently avert¬ 
ed Irom us “ on our repentance," 
on our heartily disavoAving 
and disajiproving that mis-use of 
God's poAver Avhich (as Ave say 
naturally) would produce such 


conseq\)cuccs. It might be ex¬ 
pressed, God ‘ absorbs our acts , ’ 
and sulfering himself, taking to 
himself their consequences, blots 
them out —“ they shall no more 
be mentioned.” But on the 
other hand, if not repented of, if 
the state of mind Avhich produc¬ 
ed those acts, if the mis-use of 
Gods’ poAver is persisted in ; God 
still acts with the sinner, more 
and more ; “ God gives them up,” 
or, as the origin^ Avord is, God 
betrays those who betray him. 

-Is this not responsibility ? 

Can any be more fearful ? Does 
this view tlien destroy responsibi¬ 
lity { With respect to the second 
diilicully; vix. that God is thus 
made out ns committing siii, or, as 
we would prefer to say, rais-usiiig 
his oAvn power ; tliis difficulty 
amounts, we observe again, to 
just this, and no mure. AVhy did 
God communicate his poAver to 
any being inferior to himself ? 
St. Paul saAv this objection to the 
Christian proclamation—“ Wliy 
doth he yet find fault ?” Since 
you say every tiling is done by 
his Avill, nay, by his power, i. e. 
by himself, “ why doth he yet 
find fault; for Avho lias resisted 
his will ?” To this question St. 
Paul replies : “ Nay, but who art 
thou, O man, who repliest against 
God I Shall the thing formed 
say to him who formed it, wliy 
hast thou made me thus ?” This 
is the question or objection wliich 
St. Paul was •considering ; and 
not that CJod luyl created a* large 
or the larger portion of mankind 
for eternal misery, and the smaller 
portion for eternal happiness— 
which is the Avrong light in Avhich 
many theologians have viewed tlie 
passage. It is the same as^n a 
former passage, Avhcrc the smlie 
nljjcctlun considered. “ If our 
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unrighteousness commend [stand 
with, be coincident with] tiio 
righteousness of God, what shall 
wtf say ? [Shall we say] God 
is unrighteous who taketh ven¬ 
geance ? God forbid! for how 
then sliJill God judge the world ?" 
He cuts the objection short 
by shewing that the objection 
would militate against a principle 
which the objector admitiod. St. 
Paul, and the other apostles, pro¬ 
claimed Unit uii men were gifted 
wiili erernal liie ; with salva¬ 
tion : liiiit tlie lite, death, and 
resurrection of Christ proved or 
maniiested this : tliat they had 
nothing tlierefore to do in order to 
be saved or attain salvation ; but 
only that when this knowledge 
or assurance was presented to 
them, they should believe it—wel¬ 
come it; and should retain it, by 
such conduct as those who knew 
they were sons of God would 
follow. But the gift of eternal 
life can be nothing less than the 
gift of participation in the nature 
of God, in the eternity of God. 
Accordingly St. Paul constaidly 
rcTiiinds his converts in his written 
epistles that “ Christ was in thv 
that the “ Holy Gliost or Holy 
Spirit or Spirit of God was in them,” 
&c. &c., and ho also constantly af¬ 
firmed that w’hat he writes to them 
was the same us what he at first 
prticlaimed to them verbally. It 
follows that his ^rst proclamation 
of the Gospel to tlie “ unconvert¬ 
ed” w^^*, “ Christ is in you,” i. e. 
God is in you—ye are sons of 
God. Do not any longer doubt 
as to your eternal happiness; that 
which no man could by any means 
acquire or merit or buy from God, 
God has freely bestowed on all 
men. Hold it last; conduct your¬ 
selves as those who know them¬ 
selves to be his diildreh. Such 


cannot be difficult to be believed 
and welcomed ;—but if you will 
not believe this, if you will still 
think of God that he is a being 
who has created men subject to 
misery in this world, and to eter¬ 
nal misery in the world to come ; 
and which subjection can be 
avoided only by payments and of¬ 
ferings to priests, brahmins, &c. 
in order to secure his favor; if 
you will continue against your 
reason so to conceive of God, as 
of a Moloch; so to cesneeive of 
God as you would not of any 
good man ; if you will continue 
to do this not merely against 
your reason, but in spite of that 
manifestation of himself, which 
we here give you ; go on. God 
will still work with you and in 
you ; you will still carry him 
with you, but as a consmning 
fire, and not as that love which 
you reject. 

Now to this doctrine which 
met witli such success that it has 
liccn attributed to miraculous in¬ 
terference with the ordinary men¬ 
tal powers of those to whom it 
was addressed, the Jews, who had 
persuaded themselves that they 
alone of all mankind were enti¬ 
tled to God's favor and affection ; 
and had brought the revealed 
word of God, by their misinter¬ 
pretations of it, to confirm them 
in this error ; opposed themselves 
most vigorously. It took away 
from tliein tlie monopoly they had 
imagined for themselves : and 
they insisted that those who had 
been assured of salvation should 
not be sure of it till they adopted 
much, if not all of the Jewish law 
and Jewish ceremonies. The 
apostle had in all his epistles, to 
argue against any such restric¬ 
tions to the proclamation of uni¬ 
versal salvation ; and to say, for 
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instance, “ If ye be circumcised, 
Christ, the manifestation of Christ, 
sliall profit you nothing.” If ye 
again be persuaded that God has 
limited his salvation, so that it can 
be conferred only by any certain 
set of men, or by any ceremo¬ 
nies or observances, you forfeit all 
that assurance which I have pro¬ 
claimed to you. These men 
“ preach another gospel, which is 
not another,” which is no gos¬ 
pel or good tidings at all. You 
again, in spite of your reason and 
the manifest assurance of God, 
will grovel at the feet of your fel¬ 
low men—you will not believe 
that you are God’s children and 
heirs of etenilH life. By such ar¬ 
guments the Apostle combated 
tlie contradictions of the Jewish 
teachers. But these have been 
turned from their general applica¬ 
tions so entirely to their exclusive 
application to the Jews, that the 
Christian teachers have exactly 
taken i:p the place of the Jewish 
teachers, and the Christian doc¬ 
trine has^iardly been heard since 
the time of the apostles. 

We have now a synod conven¬ 
ed by the Bishop of Exeter, which 
has decided quite in accordance 
with the veritable theologic dog¬ 
ma, tliat water baptism regene¬ 
rates, or saves, ipso facio^ when 
administered by duly appointed 
hands. It has been already de¬ 
termined by this Bishop, that the 
English laity* who have protested 
against the constitution and de¬ 
termination of this synod, are not 
laity. What then they may be, 
save heathens, it is difficult to say. 
And yet they are men who have 


been regenerated hy baptism ! but 
this is nothing ; the same priest¬ 
ly hands that conferred regene¬ 
ration cim sponge it out again! 
Why not ? Henry of Exeter is 
correct in his logic. If what a 
child is taught to say bo true, 
viz. “ My baptism, wherein I was 
made a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaventhere 
can be no ground for denying that 
he who confers this baptism can 
cancel it. Henry of Exeter, in¬ 
sisting upon this, may ignore and 
set aside or explain away the be¬ 
lief expressed in the same cate¬ 
chism—“ 1 learn to believe in God 
the Son who hath redeemed me 
and alt mankind.” Of course as 
all mankind have not been bap¬ 
tized, all mankind cannot have 
been redeemed. So Exeter trans¬ 
lates this to mean all who have 
been baptized by our hands. As 
for the weekly thanksgiving 
which W'e offer up.—“ We bless 
Thee, above all, for thine inesti¬ 
mable love in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christthis also is a mere fa- 
(•«« de parler^ a conventional 
mode of speech, which every 
body knows does not mean what 
it says ! So again in the Articles 
of the Church; in tlic second 
Article Christ is affirmed to be 
“ a sacrifice not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of 
men! ! and again the 8 ist Article 
tells us—“ The offering of Christ 
is that j)erfect redem})tioiv, pro¬ 
pitiation and satisfaStion for all the 
sins of the whole world both ovigirtal 
and actual.” Could words be 


* “ 1 wish to avoid dUTcrenevsO}" says the BWhop: but “it is a xrcat mistake to sup¬ 
pose that all those not in holy orders arc the laity the Imty are Uie sound and faithtiil 
members of the Church, not in holy firders ; and those who act in defiance of the Cbiiali, ir> 
direct hostility to her Governors, ore not the laity—they arc merely ouordaiued fiej^us '** 
Alhumdoo’lUla! 
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stronger ? Can wc suppose that 
any meaning could be more posi¬ 
tively expressed. And yet these 
words mean nothing more than a 
formula which those who desire 
to be priests are required to say. 
For they are also required to say, 
(Article 9 ) that “ every person 
born into this world deserveth 
God’s wrath and indignation”— 
and that for those only who “ be¬ 
lieve and are baptized, there is no 
condemnation.” • They are requir¬ 
ed to declare they believe these 
flat contradictions, exanimo, with 
tlieir whole minds ; and they do 
so ! And the poor heathens in this 
country are told that they must 
believe these men before they can 
be saved! 

We repeat tliat the preaching 
of these dogmas is preaching, not 
Christianity, but Antichrist. We 
cannot and do not “ wish them 
God speed”—but do earnestly 
desire them to consider well; I'or 
that they are no less than the 
Pharisees, “ teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

No doubt these dogmas have 
always been held, that is, from, 
very soon after the time of the 
apostles, but till rather lately, 
they had been for a good period 
in a latent state. “ 'I'here have 
been times,’' says the Bishop of 
Oxford at the late third Jubilee 
of ilie Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts— 
“ there have been times of great¬ 
er quietness in the Church, but 
were they always times of equal 
activity ?” But at the same 
meeting a layman uttered the in¬ 
vocation—“ God help the age 
that dubs itself a religious age !” 

are more inclined to side 
witli the layman than with the 
Bisliop t and though assuredly it 
is good to be zealously aflected in 


a good cause, wc can scarcely 
accept sincerity in error, in the 
place of truth. The religion that 
is taught as Christianity illustrates 
the expression—“ The play of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet 
left out.” 

In a late notice of the Thirty- 
second Report of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society of Calcutta, the 
Friend of India extracts some ob - 
servations on those “ who so 
unreasonably complain of the low 
moral standard occasioi'ully ob¬ 
servable among some of the con¬ 
verts.” “ It has often struck us 
as remarkable that, notwith¬ 
standing our frequent cautions to 
the contrary, and the statement 
of numerous facts which might 
well lead to a more correct view, 
many well-meaning persons will 
continue to form an estimate of 
Native Christians far higher than 
either truth or reason warrant, and 
to expect from Native Christian 
communities, like for instance 
those of Kishnagur, composed of 
half barbarous people, with the 
slenderest Christian advantages— 
an amount of Christian enlighten¬ 
ment and virtue, which are not 
to be found in any Christian com¬ 
munity in the world, of equal 
numbers and in a similar rank 
in society, though perhaps in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment during 
their whole lives of far superior 
Christian privileges,” &c. Now 
we are far from expecting “ such 
an amount of virtue”—though 
that would not be much. But 
it is not unreasonable to expect 
a considerable and mark.ed ad¬ 
vance in honesty and truthfulness 
over those who remain in the 
heathen pale. If the writings of 
the apostles be consulted, they 
will be found inculcating that 
their converts should be marked 
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out from amonf? the world,” by 
honesty, truthfuhicss, sobriety, or 
steadiness of behaviour, meekness, 
goodness, temperance, and scarce¬ 
ly, if at all, by the shouting out 
of a creed, or the singularity of a 
wordy profession. And if we 
turn to the account given to 
Trajan by Pliny of the quiet, un¬ 
obtrusive nature of the first Chris¬ 
tian assemblies, we shall be no 
less struck with the contrast to 
the paraded numbers and religious 
attendencies of our converts in 
this country, than with the dissi¬ 
milar nature of the proceedings at 
these religious meetings. They 
met to pledge themselves to one 
another (and* of course to God) 
that they would not commit adul¬ 
tery, that tHey would not lie, that 
they would not steal, nor defraud, 
would work honestly, would not 
deny a pledge or a trust, &c. and 
then, “having sang a hymn to 
Christ as God,” they departed to 
their homes. It will be found 
in the “ apologies” of the early 
C’hristiaift, that tJiey boldly aver¬ 
red that, in spite of the dis-favour 
they w'ere under from their with¬ 
drawing from, and despising all 
existent jjriestcrafls, they were 
trusted, they were sought after 
as agents or servants, &c. But 
can tliis be aifirmed of the Chris¬ 
tian converts in this country ? 
Alight we not indeed point out 
with truth that this is so far from 
being tlie case, that they {wc 
ratlier avoided ? We do not wish 
to be uncharitable, far less to 
he unreasonable, but only hint 
cautiously and reservedly, what 
we believe to be fact. 

If we do this however with 
caution and reserve, we may with 
much more confidence point to 
the lives and conduct of European 
Christians, as strangely wanting 


in all that should distinguish them 
from tlie heathen that surround 
them. And we cannot avoid 
thinking that in this respect they 
are comparatively, and viewed 
generally, very much deteriorat¬ 
ed from the generation which 
preceded them. Our mercan¬ 
tile, legal, governmental ho¬ 
nour and reputation for probity 
and truthfulness has lamentably 
fallen of late years ; and this, in¬ 
dividually, as well as collectively. 
Our conduct to the natives, as in¬ 
dividuals ; our conduct to each 
other, has been so streaked (as 
the Americans say) with cheat¬ 
ing, quibbling, and equivocation 
of all sorts, that the whole body 
may be not unfairly said to be 
tainted and corrupt. And these 
so numerous exceptions,—for as 
exceptiotis we still hope they may 
be regarded,—have by no means 
been confined to the irreligious 
part of our community. Some of 
the most striking examples have 
been fumished by the members of 
the most religious part of our 
Society. And, what is remark¬ 
able, deviations from honesty and 
right mindedness meet w'ith searcc- 
ly any reprobation among us. 
We do not turn, save in the most 
flagrant and detestable instances, 
which have brought down public 
legal punishment, our faces against 
them. They do not meet wfth 
“ the cold shoulder.” And all 
this has happened and i;ojne upon 
us together with the mosjj^marked 
revival of attention to the mitward 
observances, profession and en¬ 
deavour to spread our religion. It 
was said to those of old time, who 
possessed all the Revelation which 
God had at that time vouch¬ 
safed to mankind, and who with 
^reat earnestness propagated *their 
Religion—“ Ye compass sea smd 
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land to make one proselyte, and 
wlien ye have made him, yc make 
him two-fold more the child of 
Hell than yourselves.” Now we 
would not make the mistake of 
saying that because of the revival 
of religious feeling, comes this 
marked tailing off in common ho¬ 
nesty ; but if that revived earnest¬ 
ness in religion does not produce 


the fruits which the apostles ex¬ 
pected would follow the doctrines 
the^f inculcated, we may be sure 
of one of these two things; either 
their expectations were futile and 
ill-lbunded; or, we inculcate doc¬ 
trines very difibrent from theirs: 
for it is true as to doctrines as 
well as to men: “ By their fruits 
yo shall know them.” 


“AN EMBLEM OF LIFE.” 

(Translated from the French of MelUa de Saint GeUais.) 

The King of Chess, while lasts the dubious gai.ie. 
Stalks o’er the board amidst his subjects small; 

But mated, he is tumbled just the same 
Into the bag, with knights and pawns and all. 

This shows most plainly to the thinking mind. 

That when this game of life we all have played. 

And death hath laid us low, we then shall find 
Vassals are great as those that kings were made : 
For in the bag—once lost the noble game,— 
Monarchs and pawns in honor are the same. 


THE FRIARS OF OLD. 


(From the same.) 

Oh holy monks of pious worth! 

You for a “ thank you” get your dinner, 
Oh happiest men above the earth ! 

Would I were like you, luckless sinner ! 
Like yon I’d live without a care. 

Money you touch not,—’tis your boast—• 
That vow forbids you too, ’tis clear, 

With paltry gold to pay your host. 
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Having in our. first number 
given a brief sketch of the religi¬ 
ous and metaphysical condition of 
the countries immediately sur¬ 
rounding Arabia, and of the inter¬ 
nal condition of Mokka itself, we 
will proceed to examine some¬ 
what mora closely the early career 
of the Arsmian false prophet. 

Mohammed, in his youth, was 
sickly, being troubled with epilep¬ 
tic fits—a iact^cstablished by Dr. 
Sprenger beyond the shadow of a 
doubt—and never manifested to 
any great degree that bodily ener¬ 
gy which was characteristic of the 
great majority of his countrymen. 
According to tlie common accounts 
he visited W 3 Tia on a commer¬ 
cial expedition when about twelve 
years of age, and again, when 
about five end twenty, immediate¬ 
ly before liis marriage with Kha- 
'dijali ; nor is it improbable tliat 
lie made a journey to Yemen 
when about sixteen. Extremely 
little however is known of the life 
of Mohammed until he was about 
forty years of age : but, in all 
probability, his marriage with the 
wealthy widow had no inconside¬ 
rable share in producing the reli- 
gio-political revolution in Arabia; 
not merely because it rendered 
Ixim independent in his worldly 
circumstances, but because of the 
character of his wile. Khadijah 
was no A’ommon woman. She 
possessed a masculine understand- 
ing, was nearly forty years of age 
at the time of her marriage with 
Mohammed, and, apparently from 
family ties, little addicted to ido- 
latry, if not favourably disposed 
VOL. 1 . — NO. ni. 


to Christianity. Dr. Sprenger 
says that Mohammed devoutly 
worshipped the gods of his fathers 
up to the fortieth year of his age ; 
but to us this seems scarcely pos¬ 
sible. He may indeed, up to 
that time, have kept his opinions 
to himself, and outwardly acquies¬ 
ced in the common idolatry, as 
unquestionably he would have to¬ 
lerated it at a later period, htul he 
not been prevented by prudendal 
considerations, as well as opposed 
by the remonstrances of his friends; 
but, in all likelihood, doubts arose 
in his mind immediately after his 
marriage, if they had not occurred 
to him beforeliand. Even by some 
Christian historians and philoso¬ 
phers, Mohammed has been con¬ 
sidered as having at once arisen 
and burst asunder the fetters of 
ignorance and superstition, and 
established a comparatively pure 
religion forsooth ! but alter all 
we may perhaps be making a mi¬ 
racle of one of the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of the intellect. Writers 
of biographies frequently erect 
into demigods very ordinary mor¬ 
tals. Who has not witnessed the 
apotheosis of babes in leading 
strings, by admiring historiogra¬ 
phers ? and, if so, what wonder 
that a man, su^i as Mohammed 
»rcally was, should have been con¬ 
sidered as having done something 
almost beyond the power of hu¬ 
man nature ? In our own opinion 
the wonder is, not the origin, but 
the progress of the Mohammedan 
religion. 11 has always appeared to 
us wonderful that the change*should 
hbve beeui delayed so long, aAd 
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then have progressed with such as¬ 
tonishing rapidity. Both, however, 
are illustrative of agrand fact, now 
well enough understood,—to wit, 
the mental lethcorgy and corporeal 
energy of tlie Arab. In intellect 
the Arab is little above the camel 
he bestrides ; in energy of body 
h(! out-rivals the celebrated steed 
of his native land. liCt no man 
think this a rash statement unsup¬ 
ported by facts, for we will give 
proofs demonstrative in this very 
paper; but for the present wo 
are to examine the early career of 
Mohammed. We must, however, 
before proceeding further, say a 
few words respecting Monachism, 
as it is essential to our argument. 
Kvery one knows that amongst 
the eastern nations, from a very 
early period, habits of asceticism, 
both temporary and for life, long 
prevailed to a considerable extent. 
The vow of the Nazarite was a 
species of temporary asceticism ; 
in the days of Josephus, the de¬ 
serts bordering the Dead Sea 
swanned with Therapeutm; and 
at tlie time of Mohammed it w’as 
customary, both amongst Chris¬ 
tians, Jews, and some tribes of 
J^agans, for those, who pretended 
to any degree of fervency of piety, 
to seclude themselves from Uic 
world for some staled times, at 
regular intervals. The Koraish- 
ites themselves had tliis custom, 
and Mohammed, for many years 
previous to his assumption of the 
prophetic character, indulged in 
the praeticet' W’^c say indulged 
in the practice, for seclusion was 
then the chief luxury in which 
spiritual prido rioted. “ Proud¬ 
er in their goat skins than kings 
in their purple,” was as true 
then su during the Crusades, when 
every species of religious asccti- 
efsm had been brought to iierfefi- 


tion and reduced to system. This 
eastern asceticism had in the must 
early times spread from Judaea 
into Egypt. In all probability it 
had in its milder form prevailed in 
Egypt before tlie Grmcian dynas¬ 
ties. But Graecian literature, and 
Graccian habits and customs, how¬ 
ever they might be tinged, never 
became saturated with the inhu¬ 
man theological dogmas of Lite 
east, Uiat the perfection of holiness 
consisted in the wooing of misery. 
As soon as Grsecian literature 
began to decline, and the faint im¬ 
pressions which they had receiv¬ 
ed of the true Christianity began 
to be obliterated^ tlie spurious 
Christianity of the times produced 
the madman Antliony, and an 
innumerable host of frantic fol¬ 
lowers. Of course it is not our 
object to inquire into the habits 
and customs of the monks, or to 
discuss the nature of their institu¬ 
tions. Our business is to point 
out their numbers, and the locali¬ 
ties over which they were princi¬ 
pally distributed. Unfortunately 
however, a want of means prevents 
us pursuing the subject as fully as 
we could wish. An account of the 
exact directions in which the early 
monks spread themselves, and of 
the extent of the various migra¬ 
tions, is yet a desideratum in ge¬ 
neral, as well as in ecclesiastical 
history. Anthony, alter a painful 
noviciate amongst tombs and ruin¬ 
ed habitations, advanced three 
days journey to the eastward of 
the Nile, and fixed his habitation 
on a mountain overlooking the 
lied Sea. Although*^ Anthony 
cannot be said to have been the 
founder of Munacliism, he certain¬ 
ly was, to follow Jerome, the illus¬ 
trator, and his example was fruitful 
in producing followers. Proliile 
colonies of ascetics multiplied on 
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the banka of the Nile, on the 
sands of Libya, and in the barren 
and burning rocks of Thebais. To 
the soulli of Alexandria, the de¬ 
sert of Nltria was peopled with 
five thousand anchorets. Along 
the canal of Oxyrinchus, it was 
computed in the fifth century 
that there were ten thousand 
females and twenty thousand 
males that followed the mo¬ 
nastic profession. In upper The¬ 
bais, the island of Tabennc was 
peopled by Pachomius, and four¬ 
teen hundred of his followers. 
Nor did they confine tliemselves 
to the course of the Nile. Imi¬ 
tating tlic eiflamplc of Anthony, 
tiiey penetrated the desert in all 
directions, and wherever a few 
palm trees and a well of brackish 
water could be found, there was 
also to be found the crucifix of the 
solitary, with a mat for his bed and 
a bundle of palm leaves for his pil¬ 
low. 1’he Jigyptians, indeed, who 
gloried in this marvellous revolu¬ 
tion in the cause of sanctity, fondly 
hoped that the number of tlie 
monks was equal to the remainder 
of the people. From Kgypt Mo- 
n.acfiism, in regular course, fol¬ 
lowed the former track of Chris¬ 
tianity. It ti’Hvelled southwards, 
and then westwards, across the 
Red Sea. The Abvssinian ancho- 
rets were greatly celebrated for 
their strict adherence to the early 
formula of their order, and Yemen 
abounded in monks of the Abys¬ 
sinian type before the time of Mo¬ 
hammed. We may feel certain 
too that ^ot a few of the Abyssi¬ 
nian monks visited Mekka. One of 
the chief reasons that Mohammed 
urges, why his followers, when 
compelled to fly from Mekka, 
should take refuge in Abyssinia, 
was the constant commercial in¬ 
tercourse that had been maintained 


between the two countries; and 
such restless wanderers as the 
monks would not fail very spt'cdi- 
ly to take advantage of such inter¬ 
course, in order to visit so cele¬ 
brated a place as Mekka. Contem¬ 
poraneously with the establish¬ 
ment and progress of momisticism 
in Egypt, was its establishment 
and progress in Syria and Arabia 
Petrosa; nor is there any reason 
to believe tliat the monks were 
less numerous in these latter coun¬ 
tries than in the former, many of 
the converted Arabs themselves 
being members of the order. Pa¬ 
lestine and Syria were lands of 
Christian romance, and noble la¬ 
dies, as well as learned ])riests, 
abandoned their western homes 
of ease and luxury, to undergo, 
in these countries, lives of penance 
and toil, and became beacons to 
the settled Arab and roving IJe- 
douin, directing them to the faith 
of the gospel. 1'here is no ne¬ 
cessity for relating the stories of 
Hilarion and Malchus, of Jlasi! and 
Simeon Stylites, for whose Chris¬ 
tian benediction tribes of Arabs 
contended in arms. These were 
the great types of their order, 
each of whom had thousands of 
followers and adorers. Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the adjacent countries 
rivalled Egypt and Abyssinia; the 
early adoption of monasticism dfid 
the number of monks were esptj- 
cially great in and about Anbar 
and Ilira, where a (fiiri^tian and 
Arab monarchy ha^ existtid un¬ 
der the protection of Persia al¬ 
most from the first propagation ot 
Christianity. The founders of mo¬ 
nasticism in these countries were 
Aones and Eugonius, Gaddaiias 
and Axyxas, and their example 
was followed by such multitudes, 
,|hat in a^short time the wltole 
east was covered with u^cn v'ho, 
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abandoning all cartlily possessions, 
all earthly comforts, all earthly 
relations, spent their lives in en¬ 
during all manner of hardships, 
with scarcely a specific object 
in view, except indeed, that, 
which tiiey themselves in their 
frenzy gave out, of weaning them¬ 
selves prematurely from every 
thing material, and assuming com¬ 
plete spirituality before the put¬ 
ting ofiT the mortal coil. Yet we 
must not conclude that the lives 
of these men were altogether un¬ 
profitable. Whether shut up in 
caves, elevated on pillars and pin¬ 
nacles, or stretched on a mat be¬ 
neath a palm tree, these men had 
a tale to tell. They were not, like 
the Mohammedan durvesh, or the 
Indian jogee, about the most de¬ 
graded specimens of humanity. 
They prolessed to have lofty aspir¬ 
ings, had hopes of a glorious 
hereafter, and many of them were 
really the messengers of good 
things to the heathen. Nor can 
there be the least reason to doubt 
that there were many of these 
monks in the neighbourhood of 
Mekka at the time of Mohaiu- 
med, nor that the prophet carried 
on a systematic intercourse with 
Hiem. There is no want of evi¬ 
dence from tlic Mohammedan his¬ 
torians themselves, that the pro¬ 
phet was repeatedly accused by 
his enemies of receiving instruc¬ 
tion from Christians ; altliough it 
is the express object of those, who 
make this acknowledgment, to re¬ 
move every trace of evidence that 
would militate against the divine 
mission of the founder of their re¬ 
ligion. It must always be borne 
in mind, that the chief study 
of the Mohammedan liistorians, 
where the honor of their prophet 
wqs concerned, was not only a 
suppressh verit but a mggesiio 


falsi. Could the truth be now 
disinterred, it would infallibl}? be 
discovered that spurious Christi¬ 
anity had far more to do with the 
rise of Mohammedanism than is 
generally imagined. And what 
wonder ? Christian monks, long 
ere this had settled in A^lthiopia, 
had traversed India from court to 
court; nay, had penetrated into 
China, and surreptitiously convey¬ 
ed the silkworm to Constantino¬ 
ple. They had robbed the remot¬ 
est east of one of its ehohest trea¬ 
sures ; and was Mekka, lying 
almost within hail of their native 
home, and in one of the highways 
of commerce, to remain an undis¬ 
covered country ? 

But to shew that Mohammed 
must have hiid pretty extensive 
communication with Christians, it 
is only necessary to enumerate 
some of those with whom he was 
accused by his own countrymen 
of intriguing. One Mohamme¬ 
dan writer says that Mohammed 
received instruction from Jabar, 
a Creek Christian, servant of 
Amer Ibn al Hadrami, who knew 
how to reiid and write well. Ano¬ 
ther, that his instructors were‘Ja¬ 
bar and Yesar, two slaves who fol¬ 
lowed the trade of sword-cutlers 
at hlekka, and whom Mohammed 
often heard reading the Penta¬ 
teuch and Gospel. Another says, 
that tlie instructor was Aish, a 
domestic of Howcitch-ibor Abad, 
who at the first professed the spu¬ 
rious Christianity that then w'as 
to be found in Arabia, but who 
afterwards became a convert to 
Mohammedanism. AnoiUier will 
have it, that it was Kais, a Chris¬ 
tian, with whom Mohammed lived 
on terms of considerable intimacy. 
Anotlier considers that it was the 
Chi'istian Addas, who, according 
to some, was a slave of Otta ibn 
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Rabia. According to others, amonk 
of Nineveh, but about whose in¬ 
tercourse with Mohammed there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. 
Another avers that it was Salman, 
a Persian monk. Another opini¬ 
on, and at one time a very pre¬ 
valent one, was, that the chief in¬ 
structor was a monk of Rosra in 
Syria, Sergius by name, and an 
Arab by birth. Most unques¬ 
tionably the Mohammedan writers 
have taken great pains to conceal 
the nature of the intercourse which 
their prophet had witli this Chris¬ 
tian, but it is not difficult even 
now to form a pretty correct idea 
thereof. Hitherto the principal 
objection to the opinion, that 
Mohammed received any vast 
amount of illumination from the 
lamp of Sergius, was the entire 
absence of all evidence to prove 
that Sergius ever removed from 
Bosra to Mekka. The absence 
of evidence would not, however, 
have rendered such a migration 
very highly improbable. But 
there is no longer any want of evi¬ 
dence. Dr. Sprengerhas produced 
a passage from the Secretary of 
Watidy, which entirely establishes 
tlie popular tradition, as it not 
only proves that Sergius actually 
removed from Bosra to Mekka, 
but also that he had opportunities 
of exercising considerable influ¬ 
ence over the youthful mind of the 
prophet. In all probability the 
history of Mohammed’s early con¬ 
nection with Sergius stands thus. 
Mohammed during his first joumey 
to Syria at the age of twelve, was 
taken ill in the neighbourhood 
of Bosra. There was at hand a 
very celebrated Christian monk, 
of Arabic extraction, who had 
some acquaintance with the nature 
of Mohammed’s attack ; mid act¬ 
ing under his advice, Abu Taleb, 


&c. found it advisable that his nep¬ 
hew should return home before the 
completion of the mercantile ex¬ 
pedition. lie therefore placed him 
under the charge of Sergius, who 
conducted him to Mekka, whenee 
we have no intimation that ever 
the monk returned. There is 
also another monk mentioned, 
with whom Mohammed is said 
to have conversed during his 
second journey to Syria, Nestor 
by name. Now under all these 
circumstances, mentioned, in spite 
of themselves, by those whose 
objeet was to obliterate every 
thing that could militate against 
the divine mission of their pro¬ 
phet, it is surely not too much to 
aver that Mohammed had, from 
his early youth, notions instilled 
into him entirely hostile to the 
idolatry of his native Mekka. 

But not only is it established 
that Mohammed received instruc¬ 
tion from the monks, but it is also 
in tlie liighcst degree probable 
that he was, after his marriage, 
continually receiving it in his 
own household. One of the most 
instructive chapters that could be 
written on the origin of Moham¬ 
medanism would be that illustra¬ 
tive of the domesticities of Mo¬ 
hammed during the life of Kha- 
dijah. Dr. Sprengcr well remarks 
that, in all probability, KhadijftU 
had set Mohammed the example 
in the asceticism he practised 
previously to his declaripg him¬ 
self a prophet. There can scarce¬ 
ly be any doubt about it. She 
had acquired a complete ascen¬ 
dancy over her comparatively 
youthful husband. She retained, 
after marriage, the complete ma¬ 
nagement of all her property in 
her own hands, and Mohanftned 
was compelled, like a child, to (^sk 
Ibr whatever he wanted. Again 
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it ought to be remembered, that 
Warakah, the cousin of Xhadijali, 
had-long been a professed unbe¬ 
liever in the idolatrous worship of 
the Arabs, and had at length em¬ 
braced Christianity; and he is 
moreover reported to have actual¬ 
ly translated the Gospel into Ara¬ 
bic. This cousin was the chief 
resource of Khadijah in seasons of 
difficulty. When Mohammed pre¬ 
tended to believe that he himself 
was possessed with Jinn, the first 
person Khadijah consulted on the 
important affair was her Christian 
cousin Warakah, and the next was 
the Christian monk Addas. This 
is bringing Khadijah herself very 
near to the Christians, and we 
have not the most remote doubt 
on our own minds tliat she had 
long ceased to be a virtual believ¬ 
er in idolatry. Again, Warakah 
is said by some to have brought 
about the marriage of Khadijah 
with Mohammed. No man can 
read the accounts handed down 
of t}\c manner in which the hand 
of the lady was obtained, without 
feeling that something yet re¬ 
mains unexplained. Could Mo- 
liiimmed have early manifested 
tendencies towards religious inno¬ 
vation ? Could the seed implant¬ 
ed by Sergius have already ex¬ 
panded into blossom, and promis¬ 
ed^ fruit ? Could Warakah have 
already noticed a generous scep¬ 
ticism in the youth, so difierent 
from the generality of his coun¬ 
trymen'? However this be, let us 
sec how the case slood with Mo¬ 
hammed. At the age of twelve, 
he was placed, and remained for 
some time, under the charge of a 
Chiistian monk ; from that time 
forward he had continual oppor¬ 
tunities. of receiving instructions 
from Christians. At the age of 
iive-and-twenty he married Kha¬ 


dijah, a strong-minded woman, 
and probably sceptical as to tlie 
religion of her country, who lived 
in habits of intimacy witli a cou¬ 
sin, a very learned man, and a 
convert to Christianity, and whom 
she consulted in every important 
crisis of her life. Moreover du¬ 
ring all this time Mohammed, 
from the accounts of his own fol¬ 
lowers, must have had frequent 
communications with other Chris¬ 
tians. Nor was he by any means 
dependent, for religious? instruc¬ 
tion, merely on what he had heard. 
According to Mohammedan au¬ 
thors themselves, he could read 
and write. lie was Cftarged by the 
Mekkians with making great use 
of tlic Asatir of the ancients, a 
book current in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, long before the time of 
Moliammed. He appears to have 
been wcdl acquainted with the 
work called the Jiook of Abraham, 
mentioned in the Koran. He must 
have read the Scriptures, which 
Warakah had translated into Ara¬ 
bic, although undoubtedly Arabic 
versions of them had existed long 
before, for even his wife Khadijah 
had read the Scriptures, and was 
acquainted with the history of the 
Prophets ; and besides, scriptural 
allusions and quotations abound 
in almost every page of the Koran. 
Nor is it to be supposed that we 
have a complete list of die library 
of Mohammed, as most Moham¬ 
medan authors have done their 
best to suppress the sources of 
his information. Now under all 
these circumstances is it possible 
to conceive that Mohammed lived 
to forty years of age without ever 
calling into question the faith and 
religious practice of his country¬ 
men ? Ridiculous ! Mohammed 
—if not long before, as we firmly 
believe he had—commenced liis 
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religious education from the day 
of his marriage. He had then, 
be it remembered, fifteen years 
before him to mature his plan of 
action before he ever publicly an¬ 
nounced a single doubt upon the 
subject. Fifteen years were a 
very respectable period to pass at 
school, especially in the case of 
such a pupil as Mohammed, on 
whom few opportunities were lost. 
It was then that Mohammed ma¬ 
tured his plans as far as tlicsu were 
independent of circumstances. 
Some of his own countrymen be¬ 
fore him had advanced as far as 
ever he did in their scepticism of 
idolatry, but«ione had yet attempt¬ 
ed the overtiu'ow of the reigning 
superstition and the superinduc¬ 
tion of a new religion. Mohammed, 
however, took no rash step. He 
read the signs of the times, and 
abided until he fancied he saw a 
favorable opportunity—the re¬ 
quisite change in the public mind. 
Throughout the whole struggle, 
he conducted himself with tlie most 
consummate prudence; and, in all 
probability, would have succeeded 
in overtlirowing tlic national reli- 
gio*n without violence, had ho, by 
some device, reserved for the aris¬ 
tocracy of Mekka the retention of 
tlicir temporal privileges. 13 ut 
this was contrary to Mohammed’s 
design, which was to erect his 
own power, spiritual and temporal, 
on the overthrow of every other. 
For this purpose he proclaimed 
the great truth he had learned 
from Christianity that all men arc 
equal in the sight of God ; nay, 
went scf far as to declare tliat his 
preaching was chiefly designed 
for the poor. Taking only the 
then condition of his native town 
into consideration, the strug¬ 
gle consequent on the promulga¬ 
tion of the views of Mohammed 


was as much a struggle between 
the Aristocracy and Commons of 
Mekka, as the Reform Bill of 
1832 was a struggle between the 
tlie Aristocracy and Commons of 
England. The time for the down¬ 
fall of the Mekkian Aristocracy 
had arrived. Mohammed, how¬ 
ever, with his usual prudence, did 
not attempt a revelation, until he 
had completely emancipated him¬ 
self from the leading strings of 
his instructors. He did not at¬ 
tempt to prophesy until he had 
laid up a vast store of religious 
knowledge, and had become in this 
respect independent of assistance. 
But, with all this, the Aristocracy 
of Mekka were perfectly aware 
that liis views were not original. 
They were perfectly aware that 
he had been largely helped to his 
pretended revelations, and there¬ 
fore their conversion could only 
be brought about by the swoi-d. 
And here we cannot help remark¬ 
ing a curious blunder that has 
been made by the latest popular 
writer who lias handled this sub¬ 
ject. Popular writers frequently 
become the props of popular de¬ 
lusions, and so it has happened in 
the case we are about to mention. 
Washington Irving, in the 3Uth 
cliapter of Mohammed and his 
Successors, contrary to all history, 
and in defiance of the Koran.it- 
self, represents the prophet, before 
his mission, as amongst the must 
influential of^the Aristocracy of 
Mekka. lie says: “ llitfsituation 
and circumstaHces entitled him to 
look forward with confidence to 
the exalted trust” of the guardi¬ 
anship of the Kaaba, a trust only 
conferred on the must distinguish¬ 
ed of the citizens; whereas Mo¬ 
hammed himself represents the 
Aristocracy of Mekka as saying, 
* Hud tins Koran been sent down 
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unto some great man of either of 
the cities (Mekka or Tayef) we 
would have received it.” Such 
blunders as these, on ordinary 
subjects, would be pardonable in 
popular writers, but when they 
are hazarded on grave subjects, 
witliout any authority, they ought 
to be visited with the censure of 
the props. 

The author of the Life of Mo- 
liammcd has a curious passage on 
the words “ I am afraid I am a 
Kahin,” uttered by tlie prophet 
under, as it seems, great excite¬ 
ment, shortly before he entered 
upon his mission. These Kahins 
were a sort of soothsayers, whom 
the Arabians, before their change of 
faith be it remembered, believed 
to be possessed, by Jinn from 
whom they received revelations of 
the secrets of heaven. How Dr. 
Sprenger could ever come to the 
conclusion that a belief in Kahins 
or Soothsayers, was the oflspring 
of liberty is incomprehensible. A 
similar belief is common to most 
eastern nations, whatever their 
political condition, at the present 
day. Nor perhaps would it be too 
much to say that a belief in sooth¬ 
sayers, in some shape, has been 
common in all ages to the whole 
of the Asiatic and European na¬ 
tions. Such a belief yet lurks in 
many of the nooks and comers of 
the most enlightened lands. Is 
the author aware that the story of 
Mohammed’s possession by Jinn, 
and of,his case being referred to 
the wisdom of a soothsayer is the 
very story of many of the xnost 
eminent persons of antiquity, and 
among others of St. Athanasius 
liimsclf, the great bulwark of Or¬ 
thodoxy. I'here are some slight 
diiibl'ences in the details. The 
mqthcr of St. Athanasius, and not 
the wile, called in the assistanee of 


the cunning man, and she was an 
infidel and not abeliever. The an¬ 
swers, however, of tl)e sootlisayers 
were the same in both instances, 
that neither St. Athanasius nor 
Mohammed were possessed by de¬ 
mons or jinn. It is wonderful 
with what flimsy disguises men 
are sometimes able to cloak their 
own impostures. Mohammed pre¬ 
tended to fear, it would seem, that 
he himself was aKahin; but he no 
more really believed in possession, 
by Jinn, or in the possijbility of 
obtaining super-human knowledge 
by means of these, than the en'r 
lightened editor—we hope the 
compliment will be. duly taken 
and acknowledged—of Saunders' 
Monthlg Magazine. The pro¬ 
phet gave an incontrovertible 
proof of his own scepticism in 
such superstitions, iniismuch as he 
taught that after his own com¬ 
ing the jinn were restrained and 
deprived of power, and could no 
longer pry into the secrets of the 
other w'orld. It served his pur¬ 
poses to admit such a belief for 
the time, but he was determined 
that it should not be in the power 
of any future impostor to use it 
for odicr purposes. 

The personal appearance of 
Mohammed was tliat of a wily 
politician. Were a sculptor in 
want of a model for the statue of 
a scheming man, he could not do 
better than select that of Moham¬ 
med. “ The forehead was broad, 
and his flne and long, but nar¬ 
row eyebrows, were separated by 
a vein which you could see throb¬ 
bing, if he was angry. Under 
long eye-lashes sparkled blood¬ 
shot black eyes, through wideslit 
eyelids, llis nose was large, 
prominent, and slightly hooked, 
and the tip of it seemed to be 
turned up, but was not so in sea>- 
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lity. The mouth was wide ; he 
had a good set of teeth, and the 
foreteeth were asunder. 

He stooped, and was slightly 
humpbacked. His gait was care¬ 
less, and he walked last, but hea¬ 
vily, as if he were ascending a 
hill; and if he looked back, he 
turned round his whole body. 
The mildness of his countenance 
gained him the confidence of every 
one; but he could not look 
straight into a man’s face ; he 
turned hll eyes usually outwards.” 
Again :—“ His eyes were mostly 
cast to the ground, and he sel¬ 
dom raised them towards heaven.” 
The whole description brings vi¬ 
vidly to the imagination the 
characteristics of a London Jew. 
Perhaps it may be too hard in 
any instance to argue from a 
man’s personal to his mental en¬ 
dowments ; but Mohammed has 
been refined by so many late his¬ 
torians that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to place the whole picture 
before the reader, just as it is, with 
every spot and blemish upon it. 

One more paragraph respecting 
the impostures of Mohammed, and 
we will proceed to discuss the merit 
of that reform he is said to have 
introduced into Arabia. We can¬ 
not refrain from placing before 
the reader a scene combining a 
revelation and an epileptic lit. 
Yalfi ibn Omiyyah used to say, “ I 
wish I could see the prophet when 
he receives the revelation. One 
day the prophet was at Al-Jiranah, 
and his garment was spread over 
him in such a manner as to afibrd 
shade, and many people were 
with him. There came a man 
who was profusely perfumed ; and 
he said what dost thou think of a 
man who performs the pilgrimage 
in a quilted jacket, and anointed 
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with perfume ? The prophet 
looked for some time, and then 
came a revelation to him, and 
Omar made a sign to Yala to 
cornc ; and Yala came and put his 
head under the garment under 
which Mohammed lay; and he 
saw that his face was red, and he 
snored in this manner for some 
time;. then the attack left him. 
Then he said, where is the man 
who asked me just now respecting 
the pilgrimage ? and when he 
was brought to him, he said,— 
“ Wash oft’the perfume which is on 
thee three times, and take oft' thy 
quilted jacket, and then perform 
thy pilgrimage.” Can anything 
be plainer than this ? Is tliere 
not here the most palpable impos¬ 
ture ? Mohammed is asked a ques¬ 
tion just before he is seized with 
the epileptic fit: he reraeinbers, of 
course, the question after the epi¬ 
leptic fit is over, and gives the 
response, and makes his wonder¬ 
ing hearers believe that during 
'the fit he has received the revela¬ 
tion. W’c really cannot help feel¬ 
ing a kind of pity for those who 
believe that Mohammed deceived 
himself. We have had, and still 
have, ill our own days, prophets 
and wonder-workers, Irvingites 
and Mormoiiites ; but however we 
may agree that miiny of the hear¬ 
ers are, and were, deceived, is 
there any man now so silly as 4o 
believe that tlie speakers with 
tongues, or the wonder-workers, 
ever believed in their own mira¬ 
culous powers ? In ever); age of 
the world, the* gnltibility of the 
mass has been dextercmsly laid 
hold of hy the wise and cunning, 
who themselves had little faith in 
anything past, present, or to come. 
To see how easily able men may 
be deceived, it is only necessary 
to consider how many members 
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of a profession proverbial for abi¬ 
lity, were induced to believe in 
that terrible and incomprehensi¬ 
ble disease denominated monoma¬ 
nia, which a few years ago prompt¬ 
ed those unhappy persons who 
laboured under, it to shoot with 
pistols—not to do to death by 
other means—any one whom they 
might fancy obnoxious to the 
public. The law, however, back¬ 
ed by public opinion, refused 
to recognise monomania as suf¬ 
ficient justification of attempts 
to murder, and lo! the prac¬ 
tice of public pistol-shooting im¬ 
mediately c'jasod uj exist, ilo- 
ha’nmed was born under a more 
lucky star than impostors in gene¬ 
ral. lie proceeded, in regular 
course, from imposture to the most 
unrelenting cruelty, from cruelty 
to the most abandoned profligacy. 
And at last died, enjoying the full 
benefit of the prophetic character, 
after pennitting the angel of death 
to separate the soul from the bo¬ 
dy ; for, without the consent of the 
prophet himself, dissolution was 
impossible. Mohammed had at 
last brought himself to believe in 
nothing, and he died with a lie in 
his right hand. 

We come now to examine the 
reforms introduced by Moham¬ 
med, and to discuss tire complete 
iQprit of his system. 

It will not be necessary, we 
apprehend, to say more of tlie 
great theological xlogma of the 
Unity of God, inculcated by the 
Arabian propnet, ilian that it was 
taken from the Christians and Jews, 
and tliat when once this point of 
faith was fully established, idolatry 
was unable to hold its ground. 
The establishment of the unity of 
God" and the overthrow of idolatry 
ar§ one and the same proposition; 


yet Mohammed has been, ludi^ 
crously enough, bespattered witli 
praise on both accounts, as if 
they were perfectly distinct. An¬ 
other of Mohammed’s reforms, 
or rather half reforms, was the 
amelioration of the condition of 
woman, and the inculcation of 
their immortality and responsi¬ 
bility. This, in like manner, he 
derived from the Christians, but 
he hesitated to give full scope to 
the doctrines he li'id himself learn¬ 
ed. Ilis wife Khadijah^too, had 
doubtless considerably influenced 
liim in adopting this article of 
faitn, which lo be viewed in 

connection wiiii the practical re¬ 
form of setting boftnds to poly¬ 
gamy. Every one is acquainted 
with the degraded state of women 
throughout llie entire east in an¬ 
cient times. Bad as their condition 
is now, it has been infinitely worse. 
They were considered to have 
been created solely for the plea¬ 
sure of the male, and treated ac¬ 
cordingly ; and nowhere did this 
abominable doctrine, and the abo¬ 
minable practices arising there¬ 
from, exercise more influence 
than in ancient Arabia. Even 
amongst the Jews, the chosen peo¬ 
ple of God, polygamy was tolerat¬ 
ed, if not expressly allowed; but 
it appears to have entirely disap¬ 
peared after the rctuvii of that 
people from the Babylonish Cap¬ 
tivity. Wc find however in the 
works of the Talmudists and 
llabbins, cited in Selden, de 
Uxorc Hcbraica, that the Jewish 
doctors reduced the number of 
wives, when polygamy prevailed 
among them, to four. This was 
the precedent followed by Mo¬ 
hammed, who either would not, 
or dared not, bridle up any tight¬ 
er the licentious passions of his 
countrymen. Moreover, since the 
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second century of Christianity, 
doctrines had been afloat in 
Kgypt, Syria, Arabia Petriea, and 
in every country where Cliristia- 
nity exercised any influence, fa¬ 
vourable to the rights of women, 
and which have ultimately secured 
them their rights even in countries 
that have not acknowledged the 
gospel. Every Christian of emi¬ 
nence, deliberately set his face 
against polygamy and concubi¬ 
nage, and taught that every res¬ 
pect slioq^d be paid to members 
of that sex, which had brought 
into existence the Saviour of the 
world. Nay, a holy virgin was 
considered as the most accep¬ 
table, in the wght of God, of all 
his creatures. Basil, the two Gre¬ 
gorios, Ambrose, Augustin, Chry¬ 
sostom, and a host of others, arc 
full of these sentiments ; and the 
vehement Jerome, after describ¬ 
ing the glories of virginity in the 
most glowing colours, winds up 
his eulogium witli, laudo nuptias^ 
laudo conjugium^ sed quia mihi 
virgines generat. The sentiments 
of the Christians indeed erred as 
much on the side favourable to 
fcmqje rights as those of Moham¬ 
med did on the other. Moham¬ 
med never could be brought to 
rank the female on equality with 
the male, and to this day has 
stamped the former as an inferior 
order of creation ; in this as in his 
whole system so dexterously mix¬ 
ing the evil and the good, tliat the 
effects of tile former remain till 
now, while those of the latter have 
long since passed away. Another 
of his practical reforms was the 
prohibition of the use of wine; but 
his precepts on this subject were 
neither new nor extraordinary. 
For ages before the preaching of 
Mohammed, wine was little used, 
eitlier in Egypt or Arabia, and 


the reform was therefore not diffi¬ 
cult to be brought about. The 
Egyptian law-givers called in the 
aid of religious imposture to give 
efficacy to their prohibition. Wine 
by them was declared to be an 
abomination to the gods, and the 
blood of the ancient enemies of 
their country. The Persian phi- 
losopher.s too, from a very remote 
period, seem to have considered 
wine the blood of the evil princi¬ 
ple. 'J'o such an extent was the 
abhorrence of wine carried, that 
the Christian sects of the Tatiani- 
tes, Gnostics, and Manichmans— 
at least all those of Asiatic ori¬ 
gin—religiously abstained from 
wine. Mohammed does not then 
appear, in this respect, to have 
originated any new or difficult 
law, but merely revised and sanc¬ 
tioned with his authority, an an¬ 
cient regulation of the Arabs, the 
Persians, the Syrians, the Egyp¬ 
tians, and other oriental nations. 
Another practical reform was, the 
prohibition of g.nniiig. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that in 
almost every body of Eastern laws 
such a prohibition existed, and 
also in many of the western codes. 
It is common to the institutes 
of Menu, and the general body of 
the Gentoo laws, to the decisions 
of the 'I’ahnudibls, and to the an¬ 
cient Roman laws. The vetita 
legihus a La of Horace is familiiS* 
to every one, and Justinian, fol¬ 
lowing the precedents set him by 
the Cornelian, Publian, and Titi¬ 
an laws, interdicted ay amusements 
of chance to tiic clergy ut all 
times, and allowed them to the 
laity only during the times of ge¬ 
neral festivity. Another reform 
Was, the prohibition of female in¬ 
fanticide. Infanticide, and more 
especially female infanticide,* is a 
jjrice from^which scarcely any *a- 
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tion has been free. In the polish¬ 
ed Athens, and in the wealthy 
Rome, it was carried to an abomi¬ 
nable excess, and in the latter vi¬ 
olated nature had to be vindicat¬ 
ed by the enactments of the Cor¬ 
nelian code. In the Roman world 
however, at the time of Moham¬ 
med, it had entirely disappeared. 
The humanizing influence of 
Christianity was more effe. tual in 
putting a step to the unnatural 
practice, than the restraints of 
laws and the edicts of emperors ; 
and Mohammed in this respect 
only gave efi'ect to the general 
spirit of the age. 

These are the principal, if not 
the sole, reforms that Mohammed 
introduced. We have been care¬ 
ful in stating them, as we mean to 
attempt to prove that the evil of 
his system far more than counter¬ 
balanced the good. The moral, le¬ 
gal, and religious system of the Ko¬ 
ran is indeed a striking mixture of 
folly and wisdom, of impolicy and 
prudence, of truth and error; but 
like every system dictated by pas¬ 
sion and ambition, the folly, the 
impolicy, and the error greatly 
prevail. The social duties are 
sometimes stated with justness and 
precision or referred to as general¬ 
ly understood and practised ; but 
in vain should we search the Ko- 
^an for any acknowledgment of 
a fraternal connexion between the 
whole human race, and for exhor¬ 
tations to universal love and cha¬ 
rity. The solid ‘foundation on 
whiclfevery superstructure of cor¬ 
rect morality must be raised is 
^vanting. With the exception 
of a few passages, which have 
been praised by superficial writers 
for the sentiments of toleration 
which they apparently contain, 
and which were only revealed 
when the impostor himself stoor’ 


in danger of persecution, and was 
unable to persecute others, the 
spirit breathed throughout the 
Koran is that of implacable ha¬ 
tred to all unbelievers,—a spirit in 
fact, that must wage eternal war 
against Uie progress of the whole 
human race. The deadly poison 
is mixed in the cup of generous 
wine, and those who drink, in¬ 
stead of ac:quiring thereby an in¬ 
crease of healLli and vigour, im¬ 
bibe a potion that destroys every 
faculty and prostrates e 'cry ener¬ 
gy* 

The Mohammedan system is 
one of universal violence, backed 
•by her handmfiid ignorance, and 
the whole resting upon the ter¬ 
rible doctrine of fatalism. All the 
human race is to be converted, 
slaughtered, or made tributary ; 
all knowledge consists in a know¬ 
ledge of religion; that is, of the 
Koran; all things, what a man 
does and what he suffers, his good 
and evil fortune in this world, his 
faith and unbelief, ai*e predeter¬ 
mined. The exhortations of the 
Prophet, and his own conduct, to 
the very letter in accordance with 
the exhortation, make the reader 
shudder. 

“ Pight for the religion of 
God;” ‘‘And if they turn back 
from the faith, take them and kill 
them, wherever you find them 
“ O true believers! wage war 
against such of the infidels as are 
near you, and let them find seve¬ 
rity in you “ Verily God hath 
purchased of the true believers 
their souls and their substance, 
promising them the enjoyment of 
Paradise, on condition that they 
fight for the cause of God : whe¬ 
ther they slay or be slain, the 
promise for tlic same is assuredly 
due by the law and the Gospel, 
and the Koran.” The doctrine of a 
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knowledge of the Koran being suf¬ 
ficient for all things, is expressly 
taught at great length in the fourth 
and sixteenth chapters, so that af¬ 
ter all, those may be mistaken who 
regard as apocryphal the des¬ 
truction of the celebrated library 
of Alexandria, with the famous 
answer of Omar, so much in con¬ 
sonance with his character, on the 
case being referred for his decisi¬ 
on. “ Ifthese writings of the Greeks 
agree with the book of God, they 
are useless, and need not be pre¬ 
served : if they disagree, they are 
pernicious, and ought to be des¬ 
troyed." Gibbon, and those his¬ 
torians who followed him, rejected 
on very sligfft grounds the state¬ 
ments of many Christian writers 
that made against the early Mo¬ 
hammedans ; but many of the re¬ 
jected, unfortunately for the credit 
of the great historian, have, upon 
further information, turned out 
quite correct. Witness tlie epi¬ 
leptic fits of Mohammed sneer¬ 
ed at by Gibbon as an absurd 
calumny of the Greeks, but the 
truth of which no man in his sen¬ 
ses would now dispute. Nor did 
th^exhortations of Mohammed to 
establish his religion by the sword 
in all countries, backed by the 
assurance that “ if twenty of them 
persevered, two hundred of their 
enemies should be overcome, and 
if one hundred wore firm, one 
thousand could not resist them," 
and by the promise of paradise to 
those who might fall fighting for 
the cause of God, and backed too 
by his own cruel example, fail to 
bring forth fruit. It is only ne¬ 
cessary to cite a few instances. 
The instructions of Abu Beker to 
Yezid on tire invasion of Syria: 

“ And you will find another sort 
of people that belong to the Sy¬ 
nagogue of Satan, whohave shaven 


crowns ; be sure you cleave their 
skulls and give tliem no quarter, 
till they cither turn Mohamme¬ 
dans, or pay tribute." The an¬ 
swer of Caled to the Messenger 
of Wardan : “ No peace—but 
eitlier become tributaries, or Mo¬ 
hammedans. Y our great armies 
affright us not. We are promised 
victory by our prophet Moham¬ 
med, and we reject with scorn 
your proffered vests, turbans, and 
money: we like war better than 
peace; and however poorly you 
may think of irs, we reckon you no 
better than dogs.” Caled was a 
genuine Mu.slcm, and perhaps no 
more savage character, brutalized 
by religion, has ever appeared in 
history. Who is not familiar with 
his fiendish war cries of " Fight, 
Fight; Paradise, Paradise.” “No 
quarter to the enemies of the 
Lord.” “ Paradise is before you, 
the Devil and Ilell-fire in your 
rear if” The ofi'er of the compa¬ 
ratively mild Abii-Obeidah to the 
Christians of .Icrusalcm :—“ If 
you refuse this (conversion), con¬ 
sent to pay tribute, and be under 
us forthwith ; otherwise I shall 
bring men against you, who love 
death better than you do the 
drinking of wine, or the eating of 
hog’s flesh. Nor will 1 ever stir 
from you, if it ple;ise God, till I 
have destroyed those that fight 
for you, and made slaves of yoar 
children.” But it is unnecessary 
to multiply instances. It is un¬ 
necessary to ^hew that the per¬ 
mission to enjoy life and*religion, 
if the conquered consented to pay 
tribute, was only dictated by con¬ 
siderations of policy, and a dread 
of the consequences of their own 
unrelenting cruelty, and that both 
to the inluibitants of Arabia and 
Persia there was offered only, the 
alternative of conversion, or the 
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sword. It is unnecessary to do 
more than glance at the state of 
Mohammedan countries at the 
present time, whose inhabitants 
arc degraded almost to the level 
of the brutes that perish, irretrie¬ 
vably sank in ignorance and 
superstition. Were it not inde¬ 
libly recorded in the page of his¬ 
tory, it would be almost impos¬ 
sible to conceive that any super¬ 
stition could have such a debasing 
influence on the human mind as 
to prostrate every intellectual fa¬ 
culty. With the most splendid 
opportunities that any people or 
race ever possessed, what have the 
Mohammedans done for the pro¬ 
gress of the human family ? They 
received letters and pliilosophy 
from the Greeks; from the same 
people, but more especially from 
the Hindus, they obtained a 
knowledge of tlie rudiments of 
science ; by means of both these 
nations they became acquainted 
with medicine ; they reeeivcjd a 
knowledge of several manufac¬ 
tures from China, Samarcand, and 
Bokhara ; but not a step did they 
advance, not in the most remote 
degree did they improve. 'I'he 
only thing in the shape of im¬ 
provement that can be laid to 
tlieir charge is the manufacture of 
paper from linen, after they had 
learned from the people of Samar- 
citnd the method of manufacture 
from cotton. Not only have they 
done nothing themselves, but they 
have done allintheirjpower to stifle 
enquiry and stop progress, amongst 
otliers. it is>>on ^hese grounds 
that modern philosophers both in 
England and France have justified 
the crusades against their stupen¬ 
dous undertakings of the middle 
ages. Ilercen, Choiseul d’Aille- 
courtand Michaud, Mackintosh and 
Macaulay, contend that the deluge 


of blood that was poured out in the 
land of Syria was shed in a righ¬ 
teous cause. A struggle arose 
between the religions of the east, 
and the west. Had Christianity 
triumphed, the civilization of the 
cast would have advanced hand 
in hand with that of the west. 
Had Mohammedanism obtained 
a complete victory, in all probabi¬ 
lity the natives of the west would 
have been at the present day sunk 
in the ignorance and superstition 
of the east. It was in effect a 
war between civilization and bar¬ 
barism, whatever other guise it 
assumed, and the descendants of 
the crusaders may at this day 
bless heaven that the nations of 
Christendom, though perhaps on 
dubious grounds of policy, and in 
ignorance of the true nature of 
the contest, combined against the 
hosts of the Sai’aceus. A perfect 
specimen of a pious Mussulman 
was the celebrated Saladin. The 
praises of his clemency, his cha¬ 
rity, and his generosity, are to be 
found in every historian, but these 
very virtues, in passing through 
the alembic of Mohammedanism, 
are transmuted into vices. Egy^t, 
Syria, and Arabia, it is true, were 
adorned by his iiuiniflccnce with 
the Royal foundations of mosques 
and colleges, but the sole object 
of his educational and religious 
institutions was the inculcation 
and practice of superstition ; 
while the philosopher who dared 
to introduce speculative novelties 
was seized and strangled by the 
royal command. How diflerent 
die conduct of the great Akbar, 
who, though neither superior in 
private virtues or natural abilities 
to Saladin, dared to free himself 
from the trammels of a besotting 
superstition, and became at once 
the greatest of Indian Monarchs 
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and the benefactor of his spe¬ 
cies. 

We have now stated the reasons 
,why we cannot consider Moham¬ 
medanism in the light of a reform, 
and must conclude. We have 
only one more observation to 
make, and that is, in defence of 
ourselves. We have been accus¬ 
ed of attacking Dr. Sprenger with 
unnecessary virulence about liis 
language, considering that be is a 
foreigner. Now we beg to say we 
have dole nothing of the kind. 
We merely remarked that there 
appeared to be, throughout his 
book, a confusion of ideas. Wc 
pointed out what we considered a 
greaf blemish. It is too much 
the fashion now-a-days to praise 
up ev(!ry \vt)rk emanating from the 
press as t)f the highest order, and 
to represent it as comprising all 
separate excellencies. However 
we do ijot think it a matter of 
course, that a great antiquary and 


a great linguist should also be a 
great writer and an excellent book 
maker. As to cavilling at the 
Doctor’s language, we never 
dreamt of such a thing ; and if 
wc did, we suspect it would 
little disturb the Doctor’s equa¬ 
nimity. The German, who in 
addition to a very fair share 
of ancient classical learning, can 
write an Jinglish book, where the 
style is so good as in the present 
one, and can write in Urdu, in 
Arabic, and in Persian too, we be¬ 
lieve, can well allbrd to laugh at 
any petty objections that are made 
to his Knglish Grammar, or to his 
not fully comprehending the ex- 
iict meaning of an Kiiglish word, 
lint we have no objections to his 
language ; and, although, as wo 
think, his book might have been 
made much better, and far more 
readable, still we only wish that 
we ourselves were capable of pro¬ 
ducing as good a one. 


LIFE. 

What is man’s life, but a brief April day? 

Clouded and bright, as the quick shadows fall—■ 
Made up of smiles and tears. Fading away, 

When night throws its heavy dark mantle o’er all. 

The dawning is gay, for some beautiful being, 

Bright as a sunbeam, and fair as a star, 

Crosses his path-way, and then ever flecirfg, 

Ever keeps hovering coyly afar. 

Happiness never comes—pleasure but charily— 
Restless, man passes his life-time away— 

Seeking for both, and not seeking them warily, 

What is man’s life, but a brief April day ? 

G. 
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“ SvRB there are Poets which never dream 
Upon Parnas.'ius, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose, 

Those made not Poets, but the Poets those. 

And as Courts made not Queens, but Queens the Court, 

So where the muses and their train resort, 

Parnassus stands; it I can be to thee 
A Poet,—thou Parnassus art to me.’* 

DbnhAh. 


From Peter Ovidiua Naso Jones, Esquire, India, to the Lady Jemima 
Jingle, Belgravia, London. 


In no expectation, my dear 
Coz, that tliese unpretending pro¬ 
ductions will involve any imme¬ 
diate expenditure of Small Pica; 
but mindful of the possibility that 
they may some day find their 
way into print, you will observe 
that I leave a “ mare’s nest” 
here and there, for the especial 
delectation of the critics—who 
are a numerous tribe, although 
tolerably well classified now- 
a-days. It would weary you to 
h£|^,‘^nd me to (ell, how many 
separate sorts there are. One kind 
will pronounce, and very properly, 
that these missives arc mendy 
very readable nonsense,” for 
which compliment 1 shall be abun¬ 
dantly grateful; they were in very 
sooth meant to be nothing else ; 
and how far preferable is “ reada¬ 
ble nonsense” to “ unreadable 
sense,” how far more suggestive, 
particularly to a female mind 1 
There never was “ readable non¬ 
sense” published yet, which did 
not originate trains of reflection, 
full of plcasapt memories. 

** And thronging thoughts remembrances o 
youth. 

And early love, and home, and all the 
speUs, 

That stir the spirit, from its lassitude. 
Come back upon our soul with one poor 
word. 

Of obsolete endeaimeut.” 

SOVTUKT. 

And something more than one 
poor “ word” is often to be found 


in such scribblcmcnts.' Again, 
how easy to adopt the “ unread¬ 
able sense” style as thus. “ My 
dearest cousin, ilmust indisput¬ 
ably have occurred to your intel¬ 
ligent mind, that if the surds have 
any rational co-efficients, their pro¬ 
duct or quotient must be prefixed 

(thus a ^m X n = ab ^» 
so then, if a rational co-efficient 
be prefixed to a radical sign, it 
may be reduced to the form of 
a surd by the lemma, and con¬ 
versely, if the quantity under the 
radical sign be divisible by a 
perfect power of the same de¬ 
nomination, it may be taken out, 
and its root prefixed as a co-effi¬ 
cient,” &c. Now on receipt of 
such a communication bearing 
postage, you would probably 
remark—“ Poor Peter Jones ; 
can nothing be done to save his 
intellects—I always said it was in 
the family!”—and then, pon¬ 
dering over the letter, you will 
remark upon its absurdity, and that 
you are astonished I should be ig¬ 
norant that you never believed 
that anything radical could be also 
rational; nevertheless, this would 
be a fair specimen of ” unreadable 
sense.” Or, again, were I to write, 
most sweet lady, 1 would only 
say in reference to the mischief, 
by the apprehension of which, the 
proposed Pannomion is to be put 
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aside, that it is the very mischief 
under which it is impossible that, 
—for want of a written, and visi¬ 
ble, and intelligible, and cognos¬ 
cible rule of action; in a word, for 
want of a Pannomion, —the peo¬ 
ple of Great Britain should mt 
be at present labouring : what is 
it iliat, at tliis moment, forms the 
basis of the rule of action ? 
What but an ideal and shapeless 
mass of merelg conjectural and 
essentially uncognoscihlc matter? 
matter without mind, work without 
an auUm'; occupying, through the 
oseifancy of the Legislature, a 
place that ought to be tilled; and 
exercising in ^t the authority that 
ought to be exercised by Law ?” 

“ Nnllip^lex verbis, a iiollo, uullibi, nun- 
•* Law I wards, by no man neiwr made.” 

This style of writing would 
very justly cailforth the expression 
of your strongest reprobation and 
most unmitigated disgust; yet, in 
truth, the first specimen is merely 

a species of abstract arithme¬ 
tic by which any desired opera¬ 
tions may be performed in a slmrt 
and simple (Heaven save the 
mark) manner and the second, 
a slmrt quotation from the popu¬ 
lar and amusing publications of 
Jeremy Bentham. Yet you would 
assuredly prefer one of Asprey’s 
Chatelaines to a Bentham’s Pan¬ 
nomion any day, and to tell the 
truth so would I. Let us there¬ 
fore agree with tlie sensible cri¬ 
tic who approves of “ very 
readable nonsense,” and pass to 
another sort, who have been class¬ 
ed in a very old work long out 
of print, published by John Geins- 
Heich, senior, at Mentz, in a. d. 
1442, entitled “De SententhlLai- 
cis”—as the “ Hyper-Carpers.” 

I regret to say the breed is still 
extant, marked in the present 
hy pale and sallow coinplex- 
VOL. I.—NO. HI. 


ions, and gloomy dispositions; 
they usually suffer from what 
homceopathists call, “ Tympanitis 
inteslinalis they are apt to be 
snatchy in domestic life, are easily 
“ riled," or as Bulwer—using a far 
weaker word—would say **frit¬ 
ted —they cntcrbiin strong opi¬ 
nions about original sin, are inclin¬ 
ed to wink piously at instructional 
infanticide; they are subject to 
“ humming in the ears, short¬ 
sightedness, irrascible temper, bit¬ 
ter risings, confusion in the head, 
amnesia, tinnitus mirium," &c. 
(I am not bound to say where that 
quotation or diagnosis comes 
from ;) feeling much for these suf¬ 
fering people, I would suggest in 
all Christiunly kindness, that be¬ 
fore putting their hands to pen, 
ink, and paper, they would put 
themselves through a course of 
“ pulsaiilla" and “ rhus toxico¬ 
dendron." I can assure them that 
a few globules of each, night and 
morning, would tend speedily to 
the germination of a more gra¬ 
cious nature, their little boys’ lieads 
and their own knuckles would be 
spared; tlicir mutton chops would 
seem less tough, their spousal tea 
more tranquillising. Failing ho¬ 
meopathy—“ a little finely pow¬ 
dered charcoal, in some good 
French brandy,” has been found 
efficacious in such disorders. They, 
may lose a little malicious uriheal- 
thy enjoyment perhaps, but they 
would be benefited by perceiv¬ 
ing tliat * • 

" For French of Paris lyas to.hire unknowc,” 

is in no wise " one of Chaucer’s 

most brilliant and celebrated 

lines,” and that— 

“ French she c-ouIU talk as tauj-ht in Strat. 
ford town, 

For liVench of Paris was to her unknown," 

are very common-place lintis, 
and Chaucer’s own—but that one 
inference (probably never intend*^ 
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ed by Chaucer) is that, having 
acquired an accomplishment pro¬ 
per in those days for young ladies, 
her mind in its simplicity was 
never disturbed by reflections as 
to her fitness for shopping excur¬ 
sions in the Rue St. Jacques. 

There are again critics to whom 
nothing comes pleasantly. Spirits 
who would question the mathe¬ 
matical correctness of the rain¬ 
bow’s arch, who would quarrel, 
ornithologically, about a feather 
from the wing of an Angel—let me 
beg in all courtesy and kindness 
that such men will try the globules, 
or at all events the charcoal and 
French brandy, and wishing 
them a better frame of mind, and 
a sounder state of health, as well 
as all manner of prosperity, 1 drop 
the subject with one or two ex¬ 
planatory remarks. For there is 
happily no lack of kind and con¬ 
siderate critics whose comments 
always have weight, and to such I 
would say—1st, it was never my 
intention to assert, nor did 1 assert, 
that “ uobody wishes lopreserveihe 
language in which Chaucer wrote,” 
I said the precise language^ and 
tlic addition of that word makes 
much difference. 

2nd.—Chaucer’s language is 
the staple, or established emporium 
from which our modem dictiona¬ 
ries are derived; but Chaucer is 
not fit for ladies’ perusal, and very 
few men have troubled themselves 
to wade through him even with 
the aid of a Warton’s Vocabulary. 

3rd.—I never placed Chaucer 
in the first class of poets. lie 
was not, in my opinion, a front 
rank man in the Grenadier Com¬ 
pany of that gallant Regiment, 
which ha\'ing crowned the heights 
of, Parnassus, were styled ever¬ 
more the “ Apollo’s own” or 
‘ Heliconian Highlandersh'’ 


stood among the Light Infantry 
on the left flank of the Battalion. 

4 th.—I do not profess to be 
“ fidus interpres,” and all who 
have rendered him hitherto have 
amplified as I have done. 

You say you like quotations, so 
do /, but so do not the critics. 
I)r. Johnson says—“ quotation is 
a good thing; there is a community 
of mind in it: classical Quotation 
is the parole of literary men.” 
But then again, my friend Epic¬ 
tetus, a Phrygian Stoic /philoso¬ 
pher, whose mind was probably a 
little soured by having been ori¬ 
ginally a slave, then a freed man 
of Nero—a still worse condi¬ 
tion of humanity probably—and 
having subsequently been kicked 
out of Rome by that Fly-Flayer 
Homitian—remarks somewhat 
epigramimtically, and a little ipe~ 
cacuanha-ishly (that’s rather a 
new word I suspect!) that “ the 
way for a man to show the good¬ 
ness of his daily diet is by the ro¬ 
bustness of his frame, and the 
healthiness of his face, not by 
emptying the contents of his sto¬ 
mach before you.” But quota¬ 
tions illustrate, assist, embalm, 
and I must make one more. An 
old writer observes, that, “ there 
are so few translations which de¬ 
serve praise, that I scarce ever 
saw any which deserved pardon.” 
And again—“ it is a vulgar error 
in translating poets to afiect being 
^fidus interpres ;’ whosoever aims 
at tliis in poetry, as he attempts 
what is not required, so he shall 
never perform what he attempts. 
Poesy is of so subtile a spirit, that 
in the pouring out of one lan¬ 
guage into anoUier, it will all eva¬ 
porate, and if a new spirit be not 
added in the transfusion, there 
will remain nothing but a caput 
mortuum; and whoever attempts 
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mere verbal translation shall liave 
the misfortune of that young tra¬ 
veller who lost his own language 
abroad, and brought home no 
other instead of it; and as speech 
is the apparel of our thoughts, so 
are there certain garbs and modes 
of speaking, which vary with the 
times ; the fashion of our clothes 
being not more subject to altera¬ 
tion than tliat of our speech ; tlie 
delight of change being due to the 
curiosity of the car, as of the 
eye.” • 

All this said of translating Vir¬ 
gil by Denham in a. d. is 

so admirably applicable and so 
happily apposite to my present 

Fas est ct ab 

(which would be as incommodious 
as commacal for the devils ?) 

1 know what will happen— 
some of these furious marcs-nesters 
will make some rambling refer¬ 
ence to jEschylus, Lucretius, and 
Goethe, and remark that Iphigc- 
nia and Jephthah were identical; 
that some profound " old The¬ 
ban” ass, a hundred or more years 
ago, decided the point, and there¬ 
fore ^t must be so. All 1 say is, 
don’t you believe them ; the old 
ass aforesaid, and tlie subsequent 
lineal donkey, believed not in the 
sacrifice of one or the other. They 
arc fellows “ who measure their 
depth by their darkness, and who 
fancy themselves profound because 
they feel that they are perplex¬ 
ed ;” but no more of this. Now 
for a portrait. Having played the 
prelude, let us sing this mourn¬ 
ful song.* 


undertaking in IS.*)!, that I make 
no apology for giving you the old 
Gentleman’s sentiments, as I 
should have had to write much 
tlie same thing in perhaps not 
so clear a manner, and have 
been accused of pilfering into the 
bargain. In resuscitating one 
rusty old poet, quotations from 
other rusty old writers arc neces¬ 
sary you will admit ; while there 
arc some critics so disinclined to 
make allowmice for errors of copy, 
and printers devils’ omissions of 
inverted commas, and so fond of 
the said commas, that any oft-re¬ 
peated old saying should, accord¬ 
ing to them, stand thus ;— 

hostc doceri ” 

“ hard Dubcrly. —Pray didn't 
you never hear of no great man 
as was married to a Farmer’s 
daughter.” 

Doctor Pangloss. —^Walter,^ 
Marquis of Lombardy. 

Lord Dubcrly. —There, my La¬ 
dy ! The Marquis of Lombardy ! 
That’s the place where all the 
poplars come from. And who did 
he marry. Doctor ? 

Doctor Pangloss. — Grizzle — 
perfect pattern of patience, daugh¬ 
ter to his tenant Jacolina; and 
“ this Markis hatli hire spoused 
with a ring.”—Chaucer! Ucm! • 

Lord Duberly. —There, my La¬ 
dy ! what do you think of that ? 
Damn it,—if thft Markis smoused 
Grizzle, Dick may marry the 
maid servant.” 

CoLMAN— Heir at Law, 


TIIK WOMEN OF CHAUCER. 

No. V.— Grizclda, Marciiiuness of Lomrardt. 

Where the Ligurian hiljs their shadows throw, 
O'er Alpine Italy—the w%pd’ring Po^ 
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Starts from his stony sleep, and munn’ring hies, 

To pour liis soul out ’neath the bridge of sighs,— 
Great Bernard gleaming 'neath snow-tinged Tiara, 
Watches his winding way tow’rds far Ferrara ; 

In this fair clime a fertile tract there lay, 

Saluzzo’s Marquis held the Sovereign sway.* 


Tlie Po, my dear Coz, be¬ 
gins Ills rambles at or near mount 
Viso in Piedmont, and enters the 
Gulph of Venice at lour different 
po Ints, and although he has these 
four inoutlis, it is very possible 
that not more tlian a few wine¬ 
glasses full of sighs, even with 
tidal assistance, ever find their 
way under the above mentioned 
historical bridge. But there is 
nothing in the principles of 
“ Pncum.ttics” or the caprices of 
“ ]<llastic Fluidities” to make such 
a proceeding altogether impossi¬ 
ble,—and at all events it is allow¬ 
ed to Poesy (you don’t mind the 
pun, do you ?) to take many more 
unaccountable liberties than tin's 
with the river Po, and you will 
perceive from the few opening 
lines of the original, that L have 
not tied myself too closely to old 
Chaucer’s coat tails. Jlis origi¬ 
nal was J'ctrarch, and I shall keep 
as near as I may to Chaucer with¬ 
out sacrificing my own sense of 
what is requisite in the moderni¬ 
zation of hi?' old muse. With the 
“ Marquis” himself, who is des¬ 
cribed by Boccacio {vide Novel 
Xth day) as a “ monstrously 
vile and brutish” Gentleman, I 
have little to do, except in so far 
as his 'eccentricities affected the 
poor Ladye, whose story I am 


narrating. But that Gentleman 
seeming to consider that 

" Happy is the wooing 
That’s nut long a doing,’* 

and bemg requested by his affec¬ 
tionate tenantry to place a Lady 
at the head of his establishment, 
who might be made generally use¬ 
ful in looking alter the village 
schools, and directing tlie distri¬ 
bution of blankets for the destitute, 
and who also, in aU probability, 
would provide in due time a young 
Lord of Jjombardy for their pros¬ 
pective Governor. This Markis, 
I say,—being somewhat quaint 
and eccentric in his idiosyncracy, 
instead of selecting a damsel of 
high degree, some Ladye Blanche, 
as is fitting in cases of Sovereign 
Princes ; for it has been ruled by 
high autiiority that,— 

“ If lusty loTc Bliould go in quest of 
beauty. 

Where should he fiiid it fairer than in 
Blauciic * 

If zealous love should go in search {^f vir¬ 
tue. 

Where should he find it purer than in 
Blanche I 

If love ambitions sought a match of birth. 

Whose veins bound richer blood than 
Lady Blanche 1” 

Scorning however the last of 
these qualifications the Marquis 
affected another order of Ladies 
Fair: and walking off to a tenant’s 
cottage, he makes choice of ano¬ 
ther “ Perdita.” 


* The Gierke’s Tale opens tliiis :— 

“ Thcr is right at the west side of Itaillc, 

Down at the rote of Vcsiilus the cold, 

A lusty plain habundant of vitaille, 

Ther many a temu and tour thou maist bcholde. 
That founded were in time of fathers old. 

And many another delitah'e sighte, 

And Saluces riiis noble Countree highte.*' 
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'* Tlie prettiest lowborn lass that ever 
Ran on the irrccii sward; nothing she 
does or seems,— 

But smacks of something greater than 
liersclf,— 

Too noble for the place.” 


And tlius is the maiden pictured, 
as she lived in her Cither’s humble 
home:— 


Amid the very poorest of’ the poor, 

There lived a very rustle wretched boor, 

Not wretched,—No! The hiimhlest e-ottiige even 
Is ne’er without some ray of liglit from heaven. 

He had a daughter, and her sunny smile 
"Would thought of poverty itself beguile ; 

If simple virtue unadorned and pure 
Were beaming beauty, her’s was beauty sure; , 
Niu'tured in want, cuntentment in her face, 
w in right feeling and in modest grace ; 

A simple crust, a draught from streamlet clear 
Leavened with love, fur her made choicest cheer ; 

Her patient toil at break of day begun, 

Brought gladness to her heart at set of sun. 

In the first freshest dawn of girlhood’s sjiring, 

All unjlfotected by a mother’s wing, 

There nestled thoughts within her inmost heart, 

Wliich gave her courage to perform her part; 

To overcome the sadness of her hit. 

And gild with smiles her poor oln father’s cot. 

She cull’d the sweetest herbs, the freshest flowers 
To please his taste and soothe his saddest hours ; 

Shi worked and sang through all the live-long day. 

To chase each gloomy care and fear away. 

And ere to rest her tired limbs were laid. 

Kneeling, for him and for herself she prayed; 

She watched his lightest wish, his least behest; 

Was ever father in such daughter blest? 

» » « * • 

Upon this mild (Srizelda fell the eyes 
Of our proud Marquis, ns to hunt he hies. 

But not with wanton glance, a something stole 
From her meek look which touched his inmost soul; 
Touched with a reverence, iniiiglecl witli surprise, 

Tliat one so pure aud good should live hem-ath the skies, 
He learnt from her the tnith divine to know, 

“ Poor and content is rich” e’en here below, 

How strong, how honest, and how brave may bo 
Meek maiden’s heart, when mailed in purity,— 

A better influence o’er his natuiesbed, 

* This is ray wife’—he cried—‘ if e’er I wed.' t 


It will occur to you, that the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Lom¬ 
bardy hM not a bad prospect of 
domestic happiness witli a damsel, 
so “ framed in all the prodigality 
of nature,*’ and who was so little 
beholden to art for any of her 
charms ; while it is equally evi¬ 


dent that she Was pre-eminently 

Blest with a temper whose unclnadcd my 
Could make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.'* 

Accordingly he announces to his 
peasantry his purpose to enter 
into the holy state of raati;imeny, 
juid proceeds to direct the pre^R- 
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ration of wedding garments, bri¬ 
dal ornaments, and a very perfect 
Trousseau” of the newest fa¬ 
shion ; but still nobody can fonu 
a guess as to who the new Mar¬ 


chioness is to be. When the pro¬ 
cession is ready, he leads them to 
the poor tenant’s house, in the 
humble village where dwelt Gri- 
zelda. 


She little dreaming all this brave array 
Was meant to lionor her own nuptial day. 

Had gone with pitcher to the accustomed brook; 

But recollecting that the Marquis took 
That day a wife, she turn’d tow’rd home again, 

To gaze in wonder at the bridal train. 

Upon the threshold as she stood, her ear 
Caught her own nnuie, ‘ Grizelda, are you here?’ 
Trembling she placed her pitcher on the floor, i 
As the proud Marquis stept across the door— 

‘ Grizelda, love,’ in softened tone, he said— 

‘ Show me your sire,’—she meekly bowed her head. 


The Marquis sat by his poor 
reduced old tenant; he spoke to 
him kindly ; he told him how he 
loved his daughter; how he, ^ 
Sovereign prince, who was free to 
select from among the highest in 
all the land, had chosen this lowly 
flower, as the most worthy and 
the most beautiful to comfort and 
to adorn his old ancestral Hall. 
Poor Grizelda the while sat won¬ 
dering at the glittering retinue 
without, and amazed that the Lord 
ofSaluzzo should condescend to 
enter the humble hut of the pea¬ 
sant Jacolina. She was roused 
firom her reverie by Uie embrace 


of the Marquis ; jhe was told 
how he loved her, how her fa¬ 
ther’s lot should brighten ; how 
that lather had consented joy¬ 
fully to her elevation ; but —he 
added—can you promise to beat 
with all my waywardness ? Can 
you agree to accept my will 
as law ? Can you fall in with all 
my moods and whims ? Can you, 
unquestioning, love, honour, and 
oiey ? 

" The pale girl shook with a silent fear. 

As he knelt before her there, 

And his voice like a spirit’s, low and dear. 
Went forth on the silent air.” 

How she was won; how she 


“ The promise gave, 

With a first and fervent love, 

To share one dwelling on land and sea, 
And one guiding star above; 

One bliss, one pain, one hope, one fear, 
One altar and one God, 

One trust hereafter, and one here, 

* One grave and one green sod 


IIow she kept that promise of 
obedience sacred to tlie last, and 
how he, having plucked this gen¬ 
tle bud from its parent stem, 
stro'v e by fill the rudeness of his 
rough nature, to make “ obedi¬ 


ence” war with “love,” and de¬ 
stroy “ honour” altogether; and 
how her unmurmuring nature tri¬ 
umphed over the terrible trials that 
awaited her—all this I will relate 
to you as Chaucer relatcth it to me. 
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Her answer was very simple. 

Then wondering much, and trembling even more, 
She said,—‘ Of words, iny lord I have small store, 
Tho’ all unworthy of so high estate. 

My father’s Avill alone must guide my fate; 

I can but vow in life and death to be 
Faithful and true in all humility; 

To live so long as I may please your eye, 

And when 1 cease to please you, then to die.’ 

* Enough, my own Grizolda’—here he cried. 

To all his retinue—‘ Behold my bride, 

IVhatc’er of love ye for your lord confess, 

The like belongs to her, no jot or tittle less.’ 

» « * • • 

Th^ tiring maidens dress her comely head. 

Hound which a coronet its radiance shed, 
liVith eostly robes her slender shape they deck, 
Hubies and garnets grace her snowy neck ; 

’rhe russet garb was changed for rich brocade, 

So shone in fairness then, that village maid. 

That all ^ho looked were seized with glad surprize, 
And deemed some goddess, newly left the skies. 
Had deigned to bless with love Saluzzo’s lord. 

And cry ‘ God bless her’ with one loud accord. 

But e’er the snow-white steed his vassals bring, 
lie, of her heart the love-anointed king. 

Circled her slender finger with liis ring, 

Cheered by the hearty homage thus of iill, 

She left the lowly hut to grace the Lordly hall. 


Chaucer then, by way of mak¬ 
ing a long story short, or, as ho 
hath it, “shortly forth this tale 
for to chace,” proceeds to relate 
how ,the new Marchioness Aoun 
gained golden opinions from every 
body. How her grace, her good¬ 
ness, her gentleness, her wit, caus¬ 


ed tlie peasantry, who had known 
hc:r from youth up, to doubt whe- 
tlicr old Jacolina hadnotstolen her 
in her infancy from the Fairies, and 
to believe that, notwithstanding 
the antecedent crusts and cresses, 
she was in verity a thorough-bred 
princess, patented from heaven. 


Virtuous, loving, eloquent, discreet. 

All elements of grace in her do meet. 

So that whoever looked upon her face. 

Kept in his heart alway for her a place. 

Nor to Saluzzo was confined her fame. 

But distant regions rang with her lov’d name, 
From far and near came flocking young and old, 
This perfect peerless Princess to behold. 


Thus iar all had gone well with 
Grizelda; thus far, her life had 
been like “ sailing on tlic smooth 
surface of a summer sea,” but 
storms were near ; her hour of 
trouble was at hand ; after a 


year of what modem novelists 
call by that impious title “ unalloy¬ 
ed happiness,” a little daughter 
was bom to her, a new delight had 
budded in the mother’s heart, hut 
alas! from that hour the strange 
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nature of the father began to show 
itself. The Tempter tempted him 
to tempt his wife, to try her na¬ 
ture, and to see how far her pro¬ 
mise of implicit obedience would 
be kept; and in pursuance of this 
cruel experiment he startles her 
at dead o’night with a disturbed 
countenance; he reminds her of 
her low estate and her poverty 
before her marriage, and of the 


great change in her condition. He 
tells her that his lieges, since the 
birth of her daughter, have been 
discontented and rebellious, have 
refused to obey tlie behests of a 
low-born mistress; that they insist 
upon the child’s removal from the 
country, and, he darkly insinuates, 
from the world of life —to this 
crushing intelligence she replies 
very gently— 


I and my child are servants of your will. 

To love and cherish, to contemn and kill ; , 

Nought you can do or say, as Heaven’s above, 
Can shake rny fealty or destroy my love ; 

Death cannot cancel, time shall never blot 
My vows to thee,—whatever he my lot. 


Struck with tins surpassing love 
and fortitude, the Marquis still 
resolved to try her to the utmost, 
and accordingly a truculent, ruth¬ 
less looking rudian stalks into her 
bed-chamber on the following mid- 


■ I 

night, and demands her child. 
Aliirmed and heart-bruised, she 
regards him in speaking silence, 
.she looks wistfully on the infant, 
but she remembereth her vows to 
her husband. 


“ At the last she broke 
The horrid silence, and thus meekly spoke—■ 

‘ By all that’s human, if you be a man, 

Grant me one moment more, that I may scan 
My darling’s features, fix them in my heart, 

From whence, while life last, they shall ne’er depart. 
Once more on earth, within thes^rms to press 
My precious babe,—a mother's last caress.’ 


Most passing pitiftd it was to see 
That poor sad mother in her misery ; 

With breaking heart she sung the wonted lays, 

Which lulled her babe so oft in bypnst days ; 

Unclasped the sleeping infant from her breast, 

^ ‘ Take it,’ she softly said, * obey your Lord's behest.* 

\ 

Upon the little brow a cross she signed, 

The “ wind” was “tempered;” the “ shorn lamb” resigned. 

• *•••« 

* One boon’—she sobbed—* for mercy’s sake I crave, 

Lay the earth lightly o’er her little grave, 

In some green spot, secure from bird or beast, 

This scanty kindness, at the very least, 

Unless my Lord forbad you! this you may V 
Scowling, the ruffian went upon his way.’* 
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T know nothing in all poetic pic¬ 
turing more unostentatiously beau¬ 
tiful than this touch of nature 
which makes us all feel for the 
time akin to poor Grizelda, which 
refers the miud back with light¬ 
ning rapidity through all the 
lapse of intermediate ages, and 
shows us our first parents mourn¬ 
ing outside Eden for the murdered 
Abel; reminding us tliat wherever 
we look on beings oi‘ tlio same 
mould—especially in their hour 
of afilic%n ,—then brothers 

and our sisters ; there is some¬ 
thing wonderfully touching in the 
picture of the sad heart-broken 
mother struggling with the se¬ 
verity of hdt- sorrow in order 
to sing at such a time the lively 
lullabys which might bring sleep 
to her babe, and the suppressed 
hope (which it indicates,) that 
pain might be spared to her inno¬ 
cent darling if life were tak¬ 
en from it in sleep, if only 
it were permitted that the 
child’s last look of life were closed 
in slumber upon her bosom to 
wake at once in the bosom of its 
God. If we add to this the pite¬ 
ous j^equest, that the little hody 
might be placed where it should 
be secure from desecration, we 
have—^what I will not destroy the 
effect of by further comment. 

Nor would any purpose be 
served were I to narrate in verse 
the same cruelty practised upon 
poor Grizelda. Sonie three years 
after the occurrence just recorded, 
when her only boy was taken from 
her to the death, as she thought, 
under circumstances similarly 
painful, and under which she ex¬ 
hibited a similar patience. The 


public feeling sympathised with 
her, the Marquis lost the love of 
his peasantry, and acquired largely 
their hatred, they thought him a 
murderer, and they pitied his wife, 
as Shakespeare says of Rosalind, 

“ Her very hilcnce nntl her patience, 

Speak to the peciplc, and they pity her.” 

.4s You Like It, 

but the Marquis changed not his 
resolution, he was still unsatisfied 
and parodying the Satanic request 
in the Ist chapter of tlie book of 
Job; be thought that if he put 
forth his hand and touched all that 
was left to her, she would forget 
her vows of obedience and hate 
and despise him. Accordingly 
for the devilish development of 
his designs, he tells her, that it 
has been determined that she 
must bo divorced ; that he mii.st 
take another wife at Jiis pccple’s 
request and by the l^ope’s per¬ 
mission, and see her no more; 
abruptly and brutally he announ¬ 
ces this detenninatifMJ, he says 
no kindly word but vouchsafes to 
return to her the ragged no'aet 
robe ill which ho found her; and 
yet as old I’lcdeher beautifully 

says ill \ alcntinian— 

J'nrmifl/ fnr tmmr.” 

Tlirif’s a satl Hayinj', bi't it bucoincB you 
well, 

And yet-, mcUiinks, wc slicnilil tiot part so 
ligliUy i 

Our Joviis have been oflarBcr growth, more 
riM>lecl, 

Tiiaii the sharp word of one farewell can 
scatter.” 

She hears him without a mur- , 
inur ; her children were gone, the 
separation was for his g«od, and 
she was grown ^old in suffering ; 
she does not, as many and* many 
a woman would assuredly have 
done, break out into petulance 
and say,—again to quote the same 
old writer— 


“ Do you know what dwells above, sir ? 
^nd what they have pvcjiared for men-turned devils ? 
Did you ne’er bear their thunder? start and tremble, 
Death sitting in your blood; when their fires visit us. 
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Will nothing wring you then, do you think ? sit hard here ? 
And like a simkc curl round about your conscience, 

Biting and stinging ? will you not roar too late then ? 

Then when you shake in horror of this villainy, 

2'hen will I rise a star in heaven and scorn you.” 


Scorn —poor xneek soul! Oh ! 
no! She never dreamt a thought 
of harm to him, liere or lierealler. 
Slie bowed her head, she wept, 
and she obeyed. And now it 
seems to me that 1 ought to pause. 
Beside Chaucer, Petrarch and 
Boccacio, many other accomplish¬ 
ed gentlemen have tolu in their 
most polished prose, or most pro- 
dig;il poetry, the story of Grizel- 
da’s patience,—and 1 do not f<;t;l 
justified in elongating tliis < ;Wc.tie 
solely for the purpose of telling 
you, what every body kno-.vs, 
viz :—that the lady, like poor 
Josephine Beauharnais, “ sacrific¬ 
ed her private feelings np<jn the 
altar” of Saluzzo ; fuid having no 
Malmaison to retire to, she re¬ 
turned uneompbainingiy to her 
crusts and cresses, and to all t!ic 
ways and wants of her early girl¬ 
hood ; that, she was sent for, and 
cheerfully went to tiie castle she 
had presided in as mistress, to 


prepare, as a humble housemaid, 
the apartments of her newly ex¬ 
pected successor ; that, she saw 
and rejoiced in the beauty and 
the youth of the supposed new 
Marchioness : that, at the last, 
the Marquis of Saluzzo came to 
his senses, and did not, “ like the 
base Indian, throw a pi,arl away 
richer than all his tribe.” That 
the new bride was none other 
tiian lier own recovered daughter, 
whose features had been so stamp¬ 
ed in l.er u'cjji.il memory, made 
thus the innocoiit inst’ unicnt of 
trial and teiTi])tation, and of tri¬ 
umph to her vH)' Vr. That her son 
had grown into a gracious j’-outh, 
and that her husband took iier to 
his heart again, t'llive t here happily 
for many a long day. l^isliking the 
moral which old Chaucer altaclies 
to tills ii'ost moving histoiy, I 
will here drop tlie curlain, saying 
once more with old h'letcher of 
Grizclda as he said of another— 


“ Heaven's holy light’s not purer,” 

Tlic constancy anil goodness of all women 
Tiie.t ever lived, to win the name of worthy, 

'I'hii noble dame hath doubled in her honour, 

All promisos of wealth, all art to win her. 

And uy oil tongues employed, wrought much on her 
As OHO ‘nay tlo Ihe fiot nf noon-day, 
fa iiyh'-vii c.'irUcs vn —Tier shape was heavenly, 

And to that Heavenly shape her thoughts were Angels. 

And SO good night, 

P. O. N. Jongs. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE AT HOME AND IN INDIA.* 

No. II. 


We continue our remarks on 
Prison discipline, from last month 
—and arc now about to review 
the proceedings of the Committee 
formed in 183G under orders of 
the then (lovernor (Jeneral Lord 
Auckland, to inquire into Prison 
discipline in India. Amongst tlie 
more tlistitjguished names of gen¬ 
tlemen comprising this Committee 
are those of Sir Kdu.o-d lli'an, tlien 
Cliief .Justice, Mr. hlaeauhiy, then 
Legislative 41 ember of Coun¬ 
cil, Mr. Cameron, at tliat time 
a Member of the Law Coi.imis- 
sion, the late Sir W. H. ?.Iac- 
Naghten, and the present Sir 
Charles Trevylyan. hVom their 
elaborate report, puhlisltcd in 
1838, we gather that the number 
of ])risoners confined in the coun¬ 
try at the end of 1830 amounied 
to upwards of ii(J,000, of tiuse 
1.3,000 were employed in gangs 
under I'nigineer Officers on tlie 
roads ; th(' remainder were secur¬ 
ed witliin tlie different gaols, for 
there the MagistraU*s provided no 
in-door occupation in lieugal, with 
the single exception of the prison at 
Beerbhoom, where a tew prisoners 
were employed to no profit, in 
weaving cloth. At Allahabad 60 
men were similarly engaged, 
whose labour did not realise suili- 
cient to cover their maintenance. 
Tlic same result was observed 
at Benares, but at Goruckpore 
40 prisoners were able to pro¬ 
duce superior carpets to those 


made by free labour. There re¬ 
mained no occupation but that of 
out-door labour, and that on the 
roads, the latter <;mployment to 
a man possessed of means being 
all but a iiominal punishment. 
I'he venality and general ineffici¬ 
ency of the hurkuiida/cs .I'ppoint- 
ed to w.'ilch prisoners so working, 
presented no check to the vi.sits of 
friends and relatives, or even to 
their temporary return home. 

The very fact of a rich Zeiniu- 
dar, Buni'ea, or Maliujun, being 
under their charge would invest 
him with a charm sufficiently 
strong in the eyes of his guar¬ 
dians, when backed by timely dou¬ 
ceurs to exempt him from all la¬ 
bour. The poor and low caste 
prisoners did the liard work and 
daily task for themselves and more 
wealthy fellow convicts, whilst the 
grateful sliadc of a mangoe tope or 
a green spot by some cool well 
invited the Rajpoot and Bralimun 
to dreamy iiidolenee for hours, 
until the declining rays of the 
sun recalkid the g.ing to their 
nightly resting place. It was then 
clear that out-door labour ought 
to he abolished, and desirable thut^ 
some system of employment with¬ 
in tlie prison walls should he had 
recourse to ; but as a check on 
the arbitrary power of the* Magis- 
ti'ate in this respect, some well-di¬ 
gested rules were required. The 
classification of prisoners had been 
but partially regarded. Mah. 


* By a lypnijniphical error at P. Us in our last uumlicr, tlic name of Kenxir iiaj beer 
substituted for that ol Kaikes. We regret tliat it should have escaped our iiotir'c.*~Li; 
Suuttdem' Mag, 
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and female prisoners were sepa¬ 
rated, and in most gaols debtors 
were confined apart from convict¬ 
ed offenders and accused persons, 
—whilst on the other hand it was 
not thought necessary to keep 
the latter from the contaminating 
society of convicted criminals ; the 
Bengd Regulation IX. of 1793 


directs a classification according 
to the Court which sentences the 
person. The Committee very 
properly recommended its dis¬ 
continuance, and proposed to sub¬ 
stitute the following arrangement, 
which regards the degree of fault 
committed rather than the dig¬ 
nity of the convicting Court:— 


1. Accused parties suspected of being Thugs. 

2. Males, accused of rape, murder, robbery by violence, burglary, &c. 

3. Males, accused of simple theft, receiving stolen goods, pcijury, fraud. 

4. Males, accused of allVay, assault and misdemeanors. 
b to 8. Mides convicted of the above ofiences. 

9 to 10. Accused and convicted females. 


It may seem strange that no pro¬ 
vision has been made in this classi¬ 
fication for the confinement of boys. 
But the Committee explain this by 
staling as an admitted fact lhal buys 
are more wont to be corrupted by 
boys than men. ^I'liat may be an 
admitted fact in Murope and Ame¬ 
rica may be the vc'ry reverse of fact 
in ICastcrii Coiintrie;-; wircn the 
odioii.-. mysteries of!he “Ncfanda 
Venus” arc universally practised. 
Mr. Vr^oodcock, Inspector of Pri¬ 
sons for the North AVest Provinces, 
satisfied by his entjuirios of tlie 
evil in the gaols, lias directed that 
all boys under 21 should be con¬ 
fined in a ward apart from those 
of other male prisoners. A ge¬ 
neral custom pievailed of giving 
a daily diet allowance to every 
prisoner : in Bengal the average 
sum was 8 pie to each man ; in 
the North AVest Provinces it va¬ 
ried from 9 pie to i J anna. The 
convicts fared better than their 
poorer and free countrymen, much 
of the ennui and disagrecabilities 
of prison lift* were lost in the ex¬ 
citement and pleasure of market¬ 
ing and preparing their own food. 
One or more shop-keepers were 
admitted into the gaol, and the 
priuoners were allowed the enjoy¬ 


ment, so prized by Natives, male 
and female, of catering for their 
own wants, and the delightful 
privilege of quarrelling with an 
oily Bunnea regarding the quality 
of his supplies, the proper weight 
of his copper currency, or some 
ill-disguised deficiency in the 
number of exchange cowries. It 
is inconceiveable how such a cus¬ 
tom could have remained so hing in 
force; it is only within the last few 
years that the system of rations 
has been introduced, and in many 
places introduced with fear and 
trembling. Mournful were the 
anticipations and depressing the 
predictions which some Magis¬ 
trates poured forth in the fulness 
of their belief, that the prisoners 
throughout the country would re¬ 
sist to the last the “ order” wdiich 
was to deprive them of a long-en¬ 
joyed riglit, that of buying and 
cooking their own victuals. The 
decree however went forth, and ex¬ 
cept in a few instances no difficulty 
has been experienced. Since which 
day the prisoners have not lost 
in flesh, though the (iovernment 
have gained in pocket—mortality 
amongst the convicts was great; 
in the lower provinces the per 
centagti was 8.33 ; in the North 
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West, 4.74. The Committee 
however considered the general 
treatment and physical condition 
of the prisoners to be as good in 
India as anywhere else, and that 
the system on the whole, as re¬ 
gards essentials, “ cleanliness and 
attention to the sick, provision for 
food and clothing was highly ho¬ 
norable to the (loveriimerit of 
British India.” As a general 
scheme of the form they proposed 
tlie building of Penitentiaries in 
the midtUe of every six or eight 
districts to which all prisoners 
sentenced to more than one years’ 
imprisonment in solitary confine¬ 


ment or with hard labor were to 
be sent—association was to be 
avoided as far as possible, numer¬ 
ous solitary cells were to be erected, 
the introduction of the tread- 
wheel, or other machine labour 
was recommended, during work 
and at meals no talking would be 
allowed, offences committed with¬ 
in the gaol and breach of prison 
rules would be punished by soli¬ 
tary condiiemcnt and privation of 
food. It Wiis intended tliat the 
present district gaols should re¬ 
main empty. The following pri¬ 
soners would be condiied there¬ 
in :— 


1. Those sentenced to less tlian 17 years in solitary confinement with 

]i{.rd labour. 

2. 'fhose sentenced to simple imprisonment. 

8. Untried persons. 

4. Debtors. 


All would be kept apart in their 
respective sub-divisions. After 
considering the question of la¬ 
bour, tlic committee were not dis¬ 
posed to regard in a favorable 
point of view the employment of 
prisoners in tratles. They were 
of opinion that the interest which 
a man must necessarily feel in 
tlie prosecution of a trade w'liich 
he had successfully learned, would 
tend to diminish the severity of his 
sentence and the nature of those 
ideas which punishment ought to 
encourage. They therefore gave 
the preference to dull, wearisome 
and monotonous labor, such as 
tliat caused by machines, they 
were anxious to introduce some 
modified form of solitary impri¬ 
sonment *on a system similar to 
that established at Glasgow and 
thence introduced into Pcnsylva- 
nia, the principal feature of which 
was that work might be given 
when asked for by way of in¬ 


dulgence, to prisoners sentenc¬ 
ed to solitary imprisonment. This 
plan had been happy in its re¬ 
sults. The maximum of impri¬ 
sonment in a solitary cell sliould 
not exceed one month, but wiien 
work was also allotted, the dura¬ 
tion of solitude might be extend¬ 
ed without prejudice to body 
and mind for two or three years, 
or even longer, for in Pen- 
sylvania persons were frequently 
subjected to this punishment for 
a period of 12 years. We know 
from the Heading gaol report that 
no case of insanity had come un¬ 
der the Chaplain’s obseryation, 
although in some instances, mad¬ 
ness existed in the families of per¬ 
sons undergoing solitary impri¬ 
sonment with work. The Com¬ 
mittee were not prepared to re¬ 
commend a scale of rewards for 
good behaviour within the prison, 
because such a system was im- 
suited to persons suffering penal- 
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ty for offences committed against 
the well being of society; but 
the case was different w'ith re¬ 
gard to those who were sentenc¬ 
ed to simple imprisonment. They 
might be allowed to work at 
some trade and retain any sum 
which accrued from the profits 
in excess of their maintenance ; 
indulgences might also be ex¬ 
tended to untried parties, who 
should be allowed separate ac¬ 
commodation if they could pay for 
it—and ought not to be subjected 
to any restrictions as to cooking 
and food. AVe confess that we 
cannot see why tliis indulgence of 
separate accommodation should be 
peraiittcd to the rich and not to 
the poor. Both may be C({ually 
innocent and unjustly confined. 
But in making this recommenda¬ 
tion the Committee could hardly 
have been aware of the number of 
untried persons usually to be 
found in the district gaols under 
examination. 11 would be difficult 
to prrwide separate accommoda¬ 
tion without extending the gaols, 
and were this done, all in custody 
should profit by it. Those only 
should be confined together who 
had been caught in the act of 
thitiving, or seized when Hying 
red-handed from some recently 
perpetrated crime. There is in 
truth no necessity for radical 
change in the present arrange¬ 
ments made for the safe custody 
of untried prisoners, for it is to be 
remeniJjered that in most cases 
the police authorities send in lesser 
offenders on their own recogni¬ 
zances or the security of friends, 
whilst in all heinous crimes a care¬ 
ful enquiry has been made in the 
first instance by some officers of 
police or perhaps a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate on the spot, and no persons 
are forwarded to the Magistrate 


against whom there is not appa¬ 
rently strong evidence of guilt. 
The watchfulness of tlie court 
immediately above that of the 
Magistrate would interfere to pre¬ 
vent needless delay in the prose¬ 
cution of any cliarge. That an 
injudicious or unprincipled officer 
may abuse his power, by unneces¬ 
sary harshness, sucli as ordering 
upon sliglit grounds some res¬ 
pectable man into custody, we 
are not prepared to deny. But a 
remedy by appeal to th^ superior 
court or Government in case of 
need is open to any one so ille¬ 
gally treated. However, we would 
allow to all untried persons other 
indulgences recoraraended by the 
Committee such as greater liberty 
tlian convicted offenders, and 
amusements com])aUble w'itli the 
due preservation of order. 'I’liey 
might work, if they liked, and 
receive the profits of their labour 
after tin; cost of their mainte¬ 
nance had been deducted. One 
great hardship to untried persons 
is long detention in custody, aris¬ 
ing from delay in their being 
brought to trial, and this hard¬ 
ship rarely exists in India. ^The 
Magistrates are vested with such 
extensive powers, that it is only 
necessary to send the more seri¬ 
ous offences to the Sessions, and 
Criminal Courts are open all tlm 
year round. Civil Courts may 
be closed for weeks in holiday 
time, and the officers presiding 
in them may betake themselves 
where they list, but a Sessions 
Judge is a fixture, and must al¬ 
ways be ready to proceed to trial 
in any case committeil by the 
Magistrate. But we have given 
die general outline of the Com¬ 
mittee’s report, and must now in¬ 
troduce Mr. Woodcock to our 
readers. 
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This officer was appointed in 
December 1844, Inspector of 
Prisons qn the North West Pro¬ 
vinces, In 1810, additional 
powers were entrusted to hhn : he 
was ehar<?ed with reducing and 
checking the expenditure in all 
prisons within the Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories, and invested 
with the immediate superinten¬ 
dence of the Agra gaol, which 
was to he made a ccuitral model 
prison. Mr. Woodcock cnergoti- 
eally commenced the work of refor¬ 
mation. Out-door labor had been 
already condemned by the commis¬ 
sion in 18.10, and longer cxi>eri- 
ence had slufWn the wisdom of 
their opinion. It was now desir¬ 
able to concentrate the labor ol'pri- 
soners and to employ them within 
the gaols. Large working yards 
were erected by enclosing an addi¬ 
tional m*ea within boundary walls, 
which were built at trilling ex¬ 
pense of c.-arth or unbaked bricks, 
bj' the prisoners themselves. The 
Inspector next determined to in¬ 
troduce manufactures and work¬ 
ing at trades ; the old idea of 
“ dull, wearisome and monoto¬ 
nous labour” had been exploded. 
It was obviously advantageous, 
as the prisoners must labour, to 
interest them in their respective 
tasks, and Mr. Woodcock was re¬ 
solved that they should not work 
for, but with, him. There ap- 
})eared to be no want of objects, 
to which prison labor could with 
advantage be devoted. Amongst 
others immediately, 1st, the em¬ 
ployment of prisoners in “fur¬ 
nishing afl their immediate wants, 
such as blankets, clothing, shoes, 
bedding, flour and all other arti¬ 
cles required for prison consump¬ 
tion. 2nd. In performing all me¬ 
nial offices among themselves, 


such as those of barbers, washer¬ 
men, water-carriers and sweepers, 
which have hitherto been provid¬ 
ed for by hired labor. 3rdly. In 
effecting alterations, additions, 
and repairs to the prison, in which 
they are eonlinod ; and 4thly. In 
supplying the wants of the public 
service of dovernment,” that is 
to say, in making country paper 
for the CJovernmeul olfices, and 
various articles Ibr the Commis¬ 
sariat ; trappings and furniture 
for elephants, camels, horses and 
bullocks ; bags and baskets for 
Magazines. The objcclion rais¬ 
ed against the employment of 
forced labor in trades, as likely to 
injure poor and honest artiznns, 
is met ])y Mr. Woodcock with 
the doctrine of expediency, that 
prison-idleness would be a greater 
evil lhan diminishing the profits 
of free labour. There is not much 
danger to be apprehended. The 
supply furnislied by each district 
gaol in any particular branch of 
trade must be necessarily small, 
and the fact of the labour employ¬ 
ed being forced, renders tin; com¬ 
petition harmless. It must be 
borne in mind, that this is a ques¬ 
tion of forced and free, not of paid 
and unpaid labour. l'\)rced labour 
at its best will do so imieh and no 
more. Allowing that the prisoner 
became interested in bis work, 
there will still lurk in bin heart the 
depressing and uneomfor!able con¬ 
viction that lie works for another 
not liimsclf. Nof are prisonors un¬ 
paid labourers ; far from it; for it 
must be remembered that (Joverii- 
ment provides for them house and 
shelter, food and the means of cook¬ 
ing it, tlie malerisils for making 
their clothes and blankets for night 
covering, and surgical attendance 
and physic. These are but a part 
expcnces, to which Government 
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are put in the establishment of 
workshops,—to compete with free 
labourers, heartily interested in 
the work by which they earn a 
livelihood, and are able to supply 
their secondary wants. Hut Mr, 
Woodcock himself admits that 
prison labour will be devoted to 
the supply of (xovernment and the 
prison’s wants. So that the trad(! 
outside the walls of a gaol need 
not necessarily be interfered with 
at all. Indeed competition tends 
to increase the demand, though it 
may diminish prices, which are 
again made up by a large con¬ 
sumption and renewed exertions, 
and greater skill on tlie part 
of the producers. Carpets are 
made at Jubbulpore, till lately 
at Mirzapore and at Gornckpore, 
but the })rices of carpets inade 
by free labour do not appear to 
have fallen ; tents are manufac¬ 
tured at .Jubbulpore, and yet we 
have heard that Ihe native maker 
there has felt no evil elfcct from 
the Jail competition. 'I'he one de¬ 
votes its labour to the wants of 
Europeans, tJie other to lluwe of 
the natives. Blankets and sntrin- 
gies are made at the Agra Central 
Prison, but the bazar prices re¬ 
main undiminished for the same 
articles. Mr. Woodcock’s pro¬ 
ductions may be stronger and bet¬ 
ter woven; but they are not cheap- 
■ er. In short, as long as the Go- 
vemnient requires the use of prison 
labour for their own and gaol pur¬ 
poses, . it is superfluous to depre¬ 
cate or sigh over the imaginary 
ruin, or loss of profits and occu¬ 
pation to honest artizans outside 
the walls of a prison. 

Mr. Woodcock is anxious to 
introduce the separate system, and 
has urged on superior authority 
the' necessity of building numer¬ 
ous solitary cells, in which he pro¬ 


poses to confine ofTenders sen¬ 
tenced to periods of from f to 3 
years imprisonment—2ndly, har¬ 
dened offenders—3rdly, ofienders 
inside the gaol for breaches of 
prison rules. Tliis plan could 
doubtless be fairly tried, for the 
persons so confined would be long¬ 
er under its influence, and the re¬ 
sults more decided. But he goes 
far beyond this, and would even 
reduce the duration of punishment 
as a set ofl' to the expense of new 
buildings after tlie following fa¬ 
shion :— 

In lieu of 3 years to 2 years 0 mths. 
7 »» 3 „ 0 „ 

7 to 10 „ 3 „ 6 „ 

10 to 15 „ (4 ,, 0 „ 

In excess 15 „ 5 „ 0 „ 

'J'Jiis surely is a wild idea sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Woodcock’s zeal 
rather than the principles of com¬ 
mon sense. Tlie inequality of the 
sentences is striking, and utterly 
inconsistent with the degrees of 
crimes committed. Professional 
robbers, ehild-stoalcrs for the sake 
ol‘ their orjuunents or worse, bur¬ 
glars, forgers, poisoners are to be 
coiiliiuid for 2 years, in excess of 
tlie punishment now awarded by 
a 1^1 agist rale in a case of theft! 
Mr. Woodcock may be satisfied 
with this in his capacity as Inspec- 
ter of Prisons, but public justice, 
which dooms the prisoners, will 
not be so readily satisfied. If the 
Government determine to try the 
system generally on the people of 
this country, they must be pre¬ 
pared to do so, not on the ques¬ 
tion of expense, but on higher 
grounds, and witli the hope of re¬ 
pressing crime and reforming cri¬ 
minals. When the first result 
has been attained, it will be soon 
enough to begin thinking of re-> 
ducing punishment. But the pub¬ 
lic security must not be weakened 
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in order to save the State a sum 
aufficient to commence an experi¬ 
ment. That the Inspector is in 
earnest with regard to his ex¬ 
traordinary proposal, we cannot 
doubt. The following is his own 
calciilation—“ 500 cells cost at 
100 Rs. per cell, .50,000 Rs., each 
cell to contain one prisoner, 500 
of whom cost llic State at 50 Rs. 
per head per annum, the sum of 
75,000 Rs.; if the term of impri¬ 
sonment bo reduced by g, the 
saving wj^l amount to 25,000 ru¬ 
pees in cjvery 500 prisoners in 
the 3 years. Thus in 12 years 
the (xovernment will be a gainer 
of 100,000 rupees, which is twice 
the original co.'it of the cells.” We 
feel sure that a reduction of pun¬ 
ishment alter this fashion will till 
every district gaol to overflowing. 
The experiment would be a pre¬ 
mium on villainy of all kinds and 
sorts. The plea that the solitary 
system enhances punishment, is 
not borne out in this case, for we 
have already noticed the fact that 
persons are imprisoned in Ame¬ 
rica in solitary cells with work 
for a period of 12 years, that is 
to say, for just 7 ye.ars in excess 
of the term proposed by the In¬ 
spector of Prisons ! We turn 
from tills with pleasure to exa¬ 
mine Mr. Woodcock’s success in 
checking gaol expenditure. In 
tliis all will agree with him—this 
part of his duty he fully under¬ 
stands. 

By employing certain of the 
prisoners, those considered to be 
most dangerous and insubordi¬ 
nate, and tiiose sentenced to long 
periods ofimprisonment, in grind¬ 
ing wheat, a large saving has 
been effected. Formerly .3 annas 
were levied on every maund of 
ground wheat, now each man so 
engaged produces from 8 to 17 
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seers of flour daily. In 1840, three 
pie were allowed per week to each 
prisoner for washing and shaving. 
The annual cost for 20,000 men 
amounted to 16,000 Rs. After 
this another plan was tried, and 
a regular establishment of barbers 
and washermen was entertained 
at a charge of from 360 to 1,300 
Rs. per gaol. The total annual 
charge for 40 gaols being 20,500 
Rs. Since Mr. Woodcock’s ap¬ 
pointment, this sum has been al¬ 
together saved*; those prisoners, 
wJvose caste or trade docs not in¬ 
terfere with the arrangement, are 
appointed to the work. The cost 
of every prisoner in 1842 w'as R.S., 
50-0-9i per head; in 1843, Hs. 
52-1.5-7.f; in 1815, Rs. 12-12-33. 
'I'lie not proceeds of prisoii la¬ 
bour during the years 18 If 
and 1815, after payment of all 
expenses in building and mate¬ 
rials for manufactures, and exclu¬ 
sive of stock in hand, amoujited 
to Co.’s Rs. 5,277-15-0. Mr. 
Woodcock lias been unremitting 
in his efforts to improve prison 
buildings, and preserve the health 
of the prisoners. In his Circular 
addressed to the Magistrates of 
the North West Provinces in 
1847, he urges on them the ne¬ 
cessity of giving at least 400 cubic 
feet of sjiace to every prisoner 
—calculated thus: “ multiply 

together the length, breadth, and 
height (to the beam) of every 
ward in feet for the cubic con¬ 
tents, and divide, the product by 
the minimum of space to be al¬ 
lowed to each prisoner, wiiich will 
give the number of prisoners each 
ward is capable of containing.” 
Where this cannot be done, or 
where there can be no provision 
made lor the number of persons 
in excess, they must be transfeiv- 
red to another district gaol. For 
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hospital, each ** patient is to be al¬ 
lowed 600 cubic feet of space, 
and every prisoner occupying a 
cell by day and by night should be 
allowed a cell 13X7X15=1365 
cubic feet. ” The following arrange¬ 
ments for improving the ventila¬ 
tion of wards are due to the In¬ 
spector ; the plan of which we 
take from his report to the Go¬ 
vernment in 1846. The blank 
gable end of all wards is opened, 
and in pucka roofs there is formed 
“ a circular aperture of one foot 
diameter in the centre of the del¬ 
ing of every ward and coll at in¬ 
tervals often feet, over which has 
been placed an earthen ‘ nand’ 
reversed and pierced in the side 
with holes ; or a stone, 18 in¬ 
ches in diameter, placed over the 
aperture, supported on three sta¬ 
tute bricks on end, so that the 
stone rests at an elevation of 6 
inches over a rim of mortar raised 
three inches high around the open¬ 
ing.” All offensive nuisances with¬ 
in the gaols have been removed; 
cesspools and drains within and 
without the walls have been clos¬ 
ed. On the north or south side 
the gaols 3 pucka wells, 60 feet 
deep, have been sunk, at a dis¬ 
tance of not less than 200 feet, into 
which through a manhole 2 feet in 
diameter, all the sweepings are 
carried. The prisoners are con¬ 
stantly examined by tlie Civil Sur¬ 
geon, who reports on the degree 
of labour which they are compe¬ 


tent to undergo. Infirm gangs 
have been formed, which consist, 
1st, of the old and weak; 2ndly, 
those suffering from temporary 
debility ; 3rdly, those discharged 
from hospital, declared to be con¬ 
valescent. Their labour is of the 
lightest sort, such as manufactur¬ 
ing baskets, cleaning fetters, pick¬ 
ing oakum, breaking up kunkur 
for the roads, &c. We cannot, 
from want of space, prominently 
notice all that Mr. Woodcock 
has accomplished. We.have ex¬ 
hibited the most striking points 
of his management. His report 
published by order of the Hon’ble 
tlie Lieutenant Governor of the 
North West Provinces in 1846, 
and reprinted in 1849, is obtain¬ 
able by any person requiring fur¬ 
ther information. We shall there¬ 
fore close our notice by placing 
before our readers a memoran¬ 
dum of the gross amount which 
he has been the means of saving 
to the State, affording a proof of 
his industry, and energy, and the 
successful results of his reforms; 
to which we are enabled to add 
from other sources a statement of 
the sick prisoners admitted to, and 
of deaths in, the gaol hospitals, un¬ 
der Mr. Woodcock’s jurisdiction 
during a period of 5 years, which 
will testify more satisfactorily than 
words can do, to the utility of that 
officer’s suggestions and efforts 
towards improving the sanatory 
condition of our prisoners. 


¥ 

Years. 

Daily averaye 
mimher of Pri¬ 
soners in 34 
Gaols, N. W. 
Provinces. 

Total number 
admitted into 
Hospital du¬ 
ring the year. 

Total number 
of Deaths du¬ 
ring the gear. 

Sick per cent, 
on strength. 

Death per 
cent, on 
strength. 

1844 

20,3!)9 

24,766 

1,177 


5-76 

1815 

19,777 

29,343 

1,765 


8-92 

184G 

19,322 

26,54'! 

1,211 

137-37 

6-26 

1847 

19,971 

25,278 

1,162 

126-56 

5-81 

1848 

19,638 

21,479 

934 

109-.‘17 

4-7.5 











MiscfUaneous 


( A.—Page 197. ) 



* The words ■' under the Magistrate, and under the Executiye Eng^nee^,*• aUude to the prisoners within the gaol walls, and those employed outside on the 
roads, in the several districts. , 
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On tlie expenditure incurred in thanks to Mr. Woodcock, a gross 
34 gaols during four years from saving to Government of Co.’s 
1845 to 1848 there has been, Rs. 2,42,896-6-51 as follows:— 


Years. 

Aggregate 
number of 
Prisoners. 

Average 
no. of Pri¬ 
soners. 

Total expen¬ 
diture ill 
1844. 

Total 

expenditure 

in 

Gross reduc¬ 
tion. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

70,34,043 

68,14,688 

69,81,984 

68,84,219 

67,96,875 

19,271 

18,670 

19,129 

18,861 

18,621 

Rs. A. P. 
8,51,4843 4 

Years. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

Rs. A. P. 
8,19,948 1 11 
8,14,826 2 7 
7,03,566 0 3 
6,90,420 0 Oi 

Rs. A. P. 
51,788 2 5 
36,658 11 9 
147,919 3 1 
156,074 3 3jl 


Rs. 392,439 9 6i 


• 

Gross reduction of expenditure in fourl 

past years. In the year 1844,.J 

Add—Refunded to the Collector's Trca- \ 
suries on account of prison labor for grind- > 
ing corn in the^illalis, N. W. Provinces, j 
Deduct amount transferred to Judicial' 
and Revenue Department on account 
of Cutcherry and Personal Guards of > 
Judges, Magistrates, and Joint Magis¬ 
trates and Assistants, .^ 

Deduct salary of Inspector of Prisons' 
and his establishment irom 1845 to 1848 > 
inclusive,.^ 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

3,92,439 

9 

61 

9,000 

0 

0 

4,01,439 

9 

6i 

13,284 

0 

0 

3,88,155 

9 

6i 

1,45,259 

3 

1 

242,896 

6 

51 


That the expenditure in 1844 
was not from other causes greater 
than in previous years can be 
shewn from statements before us; 
we <?an however only afford room 
to the statement of expenditure 
in 39 jails of the North West Pro¬ 
vinces and Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories in 1835-36. 

(Fide Table Jl.) 

We have now examined the 
system advocated by Mr. Wood¬ 
cock and the scheme of reformation 
proposed by the Calcutta commis¬ 
sion. We have freely admitted the 
merits of the former, inasmuch as 
it is opposed to the employment of 
prisoners in degrading tasks, and 
renders their labour remunerative. 
We have cordially acknowledged 
the excellence of those arrange¬ 
ments which tend to preserve the 
buildings comparatively secure 


from disease. But his plan does not 
go far enough. It does not and 
cannot secure the reformation of 
the unhappy beings subjected to 
its treatment. The general scheme 
of reform proposed by the Com¬ 
mittee, except as regards some 
few minor details, meets wi h our 
unqualified disapprobation,^being 
in our opinion, totally opposed to 
the broad principles of charity and 
justice which ought to govern 
those who legislate for the wants of 
erring humanity. It invites the 
state to incur vast, and, we think, 
useless expense in the erection of 
large Penitentiaries throughout 
the country, in which the most 
desperate ruffians from 6 or 7 dis¬ 
tricts are to be collected. It would 
concentrate and deal with a mass 
of crime by iron despotism alid 
jhe harshest oppression. It would 
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degrade the prisoners to the level 
of beasts of burthen. The brutal 
part of their nature would be con¬ 
firmed and strengthened by such 
treatment. They would become 
hardened from despair, unsafe in 
gaol, and still more unsafe when 
discharged. Thej’’ would return 
to the world more than ever dis¬ 
posed to revenge upon Society 
the indignities and cruelty lavish¬ 
ed upon them in gaol. Disin¬ 
clined to and disgusted with la¬ 
bour, after being compelled to 
work as machines by irresistible 
authority, without profit to them¬ 
selves or interest in tlieir employ¬ 
ment, they would on their release 
at once have recourse to robbery 
and theilt as a soui'ce of subsis¬ 
tence and easy'means of excite¬ 
ment. After some few months of 
successful crime they would be 
again couhned within the prison 
walls from which they had been 
lately discharged. 'I'liis is no 
exaggerated picture, coloured for 
the present occasion ; it is simple 
truth. At the very time that the 
Calcuttii Committee publislicd the 
results of their enquiries, the re¬ 
committals to gaol were in the 
lower Provinces and in tlie 
N. W, Provinces 10^ to every 100 
men ! This is a very striking 
fact, and a clear proof of the bru¬ 
talizing nature of the then pre¬ 
vailing system. In so fur as the 
report recommends tljc adoption 
of solitary confinement with work 
we car. agree with it. But so hur 
from dunking it desirable, that 
the system, iHutroduced, should 
be restricted to building cells in 
large Penitentiaries, we in com¬ 
mon with Mr. Woodcock would 
advocate the erection of cells in 
every Mofussil prison. So long 


ago as 1840, Mr. Montgomery, 
tlien Magistrate of Allahabad, 
since honorably distinguished for 
zeal and energy in the Punjaub, 
tried this mode of punishment, 
and built 40 solitary cells, 12 feet 
by 8, in his gaol. As places of 
punishment for turbulent charac¬ 
ters and breach of Prison Rules 
these cells would answer admira¬ 
bly, and they should be erected 
througliout the length and breadth 
of the country. At the Agra Prison 
there are, we believe, 6^* solitary 
cells, the fruits, we suppose of 
the Committee’s report and Mr. 
Woodcock’s suggestions. This 
gaol contains nearly .3,000 prison¬ 
ers, the worst criminals from every 
district. 

I’o what good they are so con¬ 
gregated we are at a loss to ima¬ 
gine. It has been found neces¬ 
sary to keeji a large guard from a 
native regiment there in addition 
to a considerable force of Nujeebs.*’ 
We know that from time to time 
“ wliispers dire,” of conspiracy 
to break gaol have got abroad. 
The massacre of last year is fami¬ 
liar to all our readers. The 
Sikh invasion, a nine days ^/on- 
dcr, M'hich was to have occurred 
in the Dusserali of this year, kept 
the prison autliorities and prison¬ 
ers in a state of anxiety and ex¬ 
citement for days, and inflicted 
on tlie military needless duty. 
We have often endeavoured to sa¬ 
tisfy ourselves of the necessity 
for this immense gaol, and still 
more so for its being made a place 
of custody for large bodies of Sikh 
prisoners. 

Jt has always appeared to us 
that to disperse these trouble¬ 
some gentry over the country 
prisons would be a simple and 


* Native police. 
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«qtute as an effectual mode d* 
procedure. We do not tliuik that 
the Magistrates are afraid of 
keeping turbulent characters. 
Their only objection is that they 
have no place to put them in. Now 
a partial introduction of tlic so¬ 
litary system would enable them 
to deal with the most hardened 
criminals. We have heard only 
lately of one man in the Agra 
g.aol, who has from time to time, 
during his imprisomnent, received 
in all 690 blows from “ Bents,” 
and has been subjected to solitary 
and every species of imprison¬ 
ment, and yet will not work. 
Agra would not do more to make 
him work tliah any other district 
gaol in the country. H owever, as 
the Agra Prison has been built, 
it must, we suppose, continue to be 
a central and model gaol ; in 
which Mr. Woodcock, with the 
help of his lately appointed and 
able Assistant Dr. Walker, may 
continue to carry on the work of 
relbrm which he has introduced. 
We trust, however, that no more 
such prisons may be built. I’lic 
Agra gaol is a failure as a lie- 
forming Prison. If any more 
jnoney can be spent, it should 
he given for the purpose of re¬ 
constructing our country gaols, 
for erecting numerous solitary cells 
in each, and as a means to c!s- 
tablish a classification of offenders, 
totally different from tliat which 
now prevails. We are fully 
aware that classification at present 
is an association together of the 
bad with the indifferently good, 
and the worst with those better 
than themselves, and this we 
agi-ee with Mr. Woodcock is 
useless. “ Kvil communications, 
corrupt good manners,” sang Me¬ 
nander and quoted St. Paul. 
The saying is trite, but still sa¬ 


vours of the shrewd and observing 
dramatist. If the Court of Di¬ 
rectors would only sanction an 
outlay from the funds which Mr. 
Woodcock has already saved, 
for tlie purpose of making some 
necessary alterations in gaols, 
we cannot but tliink tliat much 
might be done towards efl'ect- 
ing the end which we have in 
view. Before closing these re¬ 
marks we proceed to offer a few 
suggestions, which we think might 
perhaps be practically and eco¬ 
nomically carried out. 

The object of punishment we 
consider to be two fold in its na¬ 
ture. 1st. To secure evil doers, 
and to deter others from the com¬ 
mission of a like offence. 2ndly. 
By jiunishment and discipline so 
to operate on a prisoner’s mind, 
that in the event of his return to 
society, he may go forth ai’espect- 
able, honest, and law-observing 
man. To effect this it has been 
usual to withdraw a sentenced 
offender from his luiine and fami¬ 
ly, and to confine him within some 
huge and hideous building, en¬ 
closed within walls, whose lofty 
tops, bristling with iron, preclude 
all hope of escape.—The moment 
that the massive gate has received 
a victim within its gloomy aperture, 
one end of punisluncnt has been 
attained, the evil-doer has been 
secured, and tlie jmwer of jierpe- 
trating further mischief has been 
removed from his reach. The next 
object is to deter others frpm the 
commission of a similar offence, and 
we have endeavoured to do this 
by exhibiting our felons, chained, 
degraded to the level of beasts, 
and till lately branded with a 
mark of infamy, dressed in ])t- 
culiar clothes, and labouring with¬ 
out cessation under the order? of 
a task master, whose report would 
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lead to instant punishment, and 
probably the lasL We have tried 
this system as a corrective, and 
yet crime flourishes alike in the 
East and West, the hereditary 
resource of countless numbers 
amongst the neglected and friend¬ 
less. Such punishment has been 
alike impotent to repress crime, 
or reform olTenders in England, 
and the force of circumstances 
hurrying a man on in a career 
of evil overwhelms all fear of 
punishment, human or divine. 
I'he spread of education, atten¬ 
tion to, and charitable recognition 
of, tlie necessities of the poor 
and starving, a liberal expenditure 
of State funds in promoting emi¬ 
gration, will do more to relieve 
our overcrowded Home Prisons, 
than the sword of justice can ever 
hope to do, though perpetually 
unsheathed and powerful to strike. 
But punishment, such as the pre¬ 
sent age seems disposed to ad¬ 
vocate, justice tempered with 
mercy, may under Providence 
eventually produce reformation 
among even the worst of crimi¬ 
nals. 

We seek not to degrade vice 
still lower, on the contrary we 
aspire to raise a fallen man from 
the pit into which he has unhap¬ 
pily sunk. W'e would lead him 
by instruction, discipline, and tlie 
acquirement of active habits and 
an useful trade to welcome virtue 
as his best friend, and abhor vice 
as his deadly foe. W’^e are willing 
to believe that even in the body 
of a convict there is a soul, 
which may be won to repentance ; 
and we have gratefully read in 
that Holy Book which forms the 
code of the moral and self-govern¬ 
ment of a Christian nation, that 
there is more joy in Heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, than 


over ninety and nine just men 
who need no repentance. 

With respect to this country we 
place our hopes of reforming crimi¬ 
nals, 1st. In the imprisonment of 
all offenders within the gaol walls, 
and employing them in trades and 
manufactures, in short by means 
of any labour which can interest 
them in their tasks. 2ndly. Hav¬ 
ing gained some hold over their 
minds, we propose to extend that 
influence by means of education. 
3rdly. We would classify prison¬ 
ers with regard to the degree of 
contamination which their minds 
had received, rather than accord¬ 
ing to the degree of crime for 
which they sullbrcdl 4thly. We 
would partially introduce the 
separate system to be tried only 
on turbulent and very bad cha¬ 
racters, and for breach of prison 
rules. 5thly. A system of rewards. 
The remarks which we are now 
about to make, will not so much 
apply to female prisoners, of whom 
the number confined is very small 
when compared with that of male 
offenders. We would, as Mr. 
Raikes has done, offer them the 
means of instructing themselves, 
promise them rewards for good be¬ 
haviour and reformation, and con¬ 
tinue the same system as that now 
in force, holding out to them hopes 
of eventual release. Whenever 
there happened to be an unusual 
number of women collected toge¬ 
ther, the same arrangements, 
which wc are now about to advo¬ 
cate, might without difficulty bo 
applied- to female wards. The 
prisoners must be interested in the 
work assigned to them, in order 
to induce them to labour willingly, 
and to eradicate the effects of evil 
habits and long continued idleness. 
Their work should be done in 
silence; the daily task should nut 
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be lightened by the exciting de¬ 
tails of some comrade’s success in 
villainy, nor must the night be 
spent in indecent conversation 
and stories. An eye must be tor 
ever on the prison wards and work¬ 
shops. The motto on every wall 
should be “ nunquam dormio.” 
Bentham’s Panopticon, the eye of 
authority, seen and unseen, should 
ever hover round the movements 
of a prisoner. There should be 
distinct wards for offenders sen¬ 
tenced fp labour witli and without 
fetters; with the latter the non- 
labouring prisoners should also be 
confined. In these separate parts 
of the gaol we would have four 
wards to be Called, 

No. 1. The good, 

,, 2. Tlie 2 )rogressi\'e, 

„ 3. The IndifTerent, 

,, 4. The bad. 

There would be then four wards 
for the unfettered and four more 
for the fettered prisoners. The 
4th or Bad Ward in each depart¬ 
ment would be the place of con¬ 
finement in solitary cells for in¬ 
subordinate characters and the 
worst offenders. It is not pos¬ 
sible that a criminal’s reforma¬ 
tion can be real as long as the 
evil principle within him triumphs 
over the good. Reformation is 
not the work of a day, and time 
is required to root out the ruin¬ 
ous efiects of evil habits. Imjm- 
sonment and forced labour can 
deprive a man of the power to do 
wrong actions; but if during the 
period of confinement he accus¬ 
toms his mind to dwell with com¬ 
placency on his past crimes, or if 
he looks' forward with pleasurable 
anticipation and a lively fancy to 
the continuance of an evil life on 
his release, that man must of neces¬ 
sity yield to the first temptation to 
wliich he is exposed outside the 


gaol walls. It is then indispen¬ 
sable to a man’s reformation tliat 
wicked thoughts must be repeat¬ 
edly tested. Therefore, as far as 
it is possible to do so, criminals 
should be exposed to the same 
temptations within as they are 
likely to meet with without the 
gaol. We are aware that tlie 
difficulty of carrying out tliis 
would be very difficult, and in 
some cases it would be not only 
impossible, but positively wrong, 
to expose a man to the same 
temptation inside the gaol as that 
to which he had yielded when 
free, and for which he had incur¬ 
red the sentence of the Law. 
To a certain extent, however, 
there may be objects of temp¬ 
tation within a prison, to which 
we shall draw attention. We 
have already said that we pro¬ 
pose to establish the worst of¬ 
fenders in Ward No. 4, in solitary 
cells. They would be employed 
within their cells in grinding 
wheat. On expressing contrition, 
and after at least 3 months con¬ 
finement, a prisoner might be re¬ 
moved to Ward No. .1, the indif¬ 
ferent. In this apartment also 
newly admitted jirisoners would 
be confined. All would receive in¬ 
struction upon the system intro¬ 
duced at Mynpooric. They would 
work together at different trades 
in their own workshop, apart from 
the prisoners in wards 1 and 2. 
Those who were not sentenced to 
labour would of course repiain in 
the ward, but every endeavour 
should be made to stimulate them 
to some exertion ; they might be 
permitted to work receiving a 
portion of the profits. Over this 
ward and workshop the greatest 
vigilance would be required, and 
the slightest display of insubordi¬ 
nation should be at once checked. 
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The newly admitted prisoners 
should be especially watched, and 
also those who had been with¬ 
drawn from ward No. 4. Idle¬ 
ness or an unwillingness to receive 
instruction should lead to a man’s 
removal to a solitary cell. Tliose 
who distinguished themselves by 
activity, patience, and cheerful 
obedience to orders might be with¬ 
drawn from this and placed in No. 
2, or the progressive ward, pri¬ 
soners in which would bo employ¬ 
ed, if sentenced to labour, or fet¬ 
ters, in trades and manufactures. 
They would all be instructed, and 
the non-labouring portion would 
be stimulated to exertion by being 
allowed to work and receive a 
portion of their eai-nings. In this 
ward the money so earned might 
be occasionally given to them 
when still prisoners. They would 
possess some little money, wliich 
would be an object of temptation 
to the labouring portion of tlie 
prisoners coniined in the ward, 
who would not be permitted to 
receive any portion of the profits 
of tlieir labour, all who deserved 
reward might be permitted to see 
their friends in the presence of the 
Darogah. Their comforts might 
be enlarged by indulgences, such 
as the receipt of small sums from 
their relatives in these visits, or 
some present of clothes, tobacco, 
sweetmeats, or utensils might 
be given to them. In course of 
time it would happen that the 
greater number of men in the pro¬ 
gressive ward would have some¬ 
thing more than the mere Prison 
allowance of clothes and food and 
utensils. This state of things 
might tempt prisoners who had 
been thieves and robbers to ap¬ 
propriate their neighbour’s pro¬ 
perty. Any one so detected, 
would at once be removed in the 


silence of night, without intf-- 
mation being given to him oF 
the intended change, to the liwer 
ward, or according to the circum¬ 
stances of the case, back again to 
No. 4. Any display of passion, re¬ 
sentment, or a quarrelsome temper, 
should be sulficicnt to remove the 
offender to the indifferent ward. 
Those who had behaved well 
for a long period in the progres¬ 
sive state would be allowed to 
reside in No. 1, or the good 
apartment; in which they system 
of rewm-ds should be extended, 
even to change of dress. The 
friends of a prisoner should pro¬ 
vide him with his wonted dress, 
or he should himse^ be allowed 
to purchase one from the profits 
of his labour. There w'oidd be 
greater liberty in seeing friends ; 
once a month, he would be per¬ 
mitted to sec a member of his fa¬ 
mily, and once in three months his 
wife and children, with w'hom he 
should be allowed to remain for an 
hour, unrestrained by the presence 
of the Darogah. The best men 
should be appointed monitors over 
the rest, and encouraged to report 
tlie least attempt at wrong dying 
on the part of any prisoner. Any 
exhibition of anger by a prisoner 
towards the monitor who had re¬ 
ported his conduct, should be at 
once punished by removal from 
the ward, in fact any display of 
evil passion, would at once be fol¬ 
lowed by degradation. The work 
would be the same, but some por¬ 
tion of the profits w'onld be divid¬ 
ed amongst the prisoners whilst 
in gaol. Education would be 
ffourishing in this as in all the 
other wards. Those who deserved 
acknowledgment would receivo 
presents in books, or writing ma¬ 
terials, &c. Here wc should aW 
be disposed to confine boys under 
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18. The slightest attempt to de¬ 
prave or contaminate them would 
at once test tlie degree of reforma¬ 
tion in a prisoner. Two or three 
of the gaol Burkundauzes would 
also sleep in this ward, the more 
carefully to watch over the con¬ 
duct of its inmates—who would 
probably be those sentenced to 
long periods of imprisonment, and 
who, step by step, after doubtless 
many backslidings, had reached 
their present position. Having 
served astfiionitors over the men in 
their own ward, and being distin¬ 
guished for uniform good conduct, 
they might be relieved of all duty 
but that of superintending the la¬ 
bour of the prisolhers in wards 2 and 
3 ; in which along witli a guiu'd 
of Burkundauzes they should be 
directed to sleep at night. Their 
conduct as monitors over their 
follow prisoners would lu; careful¬ 
ly watched, and their temper and 
honesty tested : and if it appear¬ 
ed after long tfial and observance, 
that a man had reiilly become re¬ 
formed, an application might he 
made to Government, for a full 
or partial remission of his sentence. 
We have alreswly shown that it 
will not be dilficult*to expose 
thieves to the temptation of appro¬ 
priating articles of property aiid 
loose casli, scattered about the 
wards. In addition to this,* in¬ 
toxicating liquor and the means 
of gambling might be from time 
to time placed in wards No. 1, 2, 
3. Persons found yielding to these 
temptations would be proper ob¬ 
jects for degradation. They would 
have to begin the work of refor¬ 
mation alresh. In working out 
this plan, eight wards would be 
required, and also eight distinct 
Workshops; these would be erected 
by the prisoners themselves, from 
the savings of jail labour. The 
von. I.—NO. 111. 


expense would not be very great. 
But the most vigilant superinten¬ 
dence on the pai’t of all the prison 
authorities would be necessary. 
The Darogah of cverv gaol should 
invari:d)]y be an European, a Ser¬ 
geant of tried honesty. It would 
be his duly to ]mj\idc for the care¬ 
ful watching of all the wants at 
niglit. His own visits should be 
sudden and unexpected. Thu 
jirisoners should never be left 
alone, day or night; in short 
every means which experience 
teacl)es, slionld he employed to 
exercise the most complete super¬ 
vision over tlu- aclions and move¬ 
ments of every man confined in 
tlie gaol, 

^^'c have thrown out those sug¬ 
gestions roughly; we could do no 
less, our time heing much oceujii- 
ed ill other matters, and wlial wt; 
have alread}*^ written has taken u]j 
an undue space in this Mitijaziiir. 
If our ideas deserve attention, we 
leave their iniprovemeiit to the fliC- 
ferent Magistrates in eharge of 
prisons. We have ende.Tvoiired 
to show lliai all reformation must 
be progressive, in order to render 
it permanent: and ii must he test¬ 
ed as fiw as possiiile, ny the allow¬ 
ance of greater liiierly and more 
indulgences in eacJi step, and by 
throwing tenqifatioii, within the 
bounds of prudence, in a prisoner’s 
advancing path. W'e propose to 
work all as they w'ork at pre¬ 
sent, but w'ithin tlu; gaol walls. 
We stimulate them to exertion 
by offering them occupation for 
leisure hours in receiving instruc¬ 
tion or improving their acquired 
knowledge. Above all we hold 
out the hope, to the man imjiri- 
soned for a long term, or even life, 
of returning at some future pe-, 
riod to his home. '^I’he light of 
day is not qyite shut out from 

J 
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his view. The glorious sun may 
still shine upon him working in 
his own fields, restored to his fa¬ 
mily and friends, an honest man, 
IjO longer an object of suspicion 
to the authorities of the district 
in wliieh he liad been confined, 
the records of whose gaol attest 
thfit his crime has been repented 
of, and his reformation is com¬ 
plete. 

We are aware that there are 
many persons who consider it 
useless as well as hopeless to 
think of improving the moral con¬ 
dition of pi'isoncrs in a gaol. To 
he once degraded, is degradation 
for ever in Ujc opinion of these 
utilitarians. We envy not their 
blunted feelings, nor can we have 
much respect for tlieir intellect iial 
(jualifications. We turn frojn 
fliem and ask for the co-opera¬ 
tion of, ;md assistance from, the 
wise and good, tJie thinking and 
reflective, those who feel in their 
own hearts the weight of evil 
whicli ])rcsscs on the world 
around them. We appeal for sym¬ 
pathy to those whose expej'icnee 
has tiuight them how much of 
sorrow and of crime is attributa¬ 
ble to the neglect and inattention of 
those persons whose duty it sliould 
have been to raise the voice of 
warning and the h.md of protec¬ 
tion. We write for those who know 
that want and starvation and hix- 
man weakness can lead a man to 
evil, and who dare not condemn 
in another that 'position in which 


a change of circumstances, or 
temptation, may some day place 
themselves. It was reported of 
John Newton, tliat he never saw a 
man passing to be hanged, hut he 
took ofl' his hat and said, “ There 
goes John Newton, but for the 
grace of God.” So let us read the 
lesson of humanity and acknow¬ 
ledge the brotherhood of man. It 
may not be stipulated in the bond, 
that a Surgeon should be called in 
txi stop the bleeding when the 
pound of flesh is exacted, but it 
is our duty as Christians to 
extend that mercy—which none 
but a Jew would refuse to grant. 

Portia .—Have by some Sur¬ 
geon on your ch&rge, to stop his 
wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Sh/flock .—Is it so nominated 
in the bond ? 

Port .—It is not so expressed, 
but. wh.'it of that ? ’T were good 
you do so much for charity. 

Thus we say, exact the bond, 
shut up the prisoner for the crime 
he committed, but in charity let 
his wounds be cared for. Igno¬ 
rance, want, depraved imagina¬ 
tion from his earliest youth, the 
fact that he may be follovwng an 
hereditar}^ profession, the weak¬ 
nesses of human nature, its evil 
passions, and propensity to yield 
to temptation—these are the 
wo#nds which require attention. 
"Vi'e take leave of the subject in a 
stanza which should come home to 
the hearts of even the most cold¬ 
blooded of Pharisees. 


I’ll no say men are villains a’. 

The real harden’d wicked, 

Who hac nae check hut human law 
Are to a few restricked. 

But och ! mankind arc unco weak, 
Are little to he trusted; 

If self the wavering balance shake. 
It's rarely r^ht adjusted. 
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INTRODUCToay. 


It was about the middle of the 
month of December 1840, the 
morning was clear and bright, 
as is generally the case at this 
time of the year, and I w'as sit¬ 
ting alone in the verandah, after 
parade, enjoying my cup of cof¬ 
fee, and* inhaling the aroma of a 
first-cliop manilla. (.)ii tin* teapoy 
at my side were lying two notes ; 
the servants, who had brought 
them, were syudingby, patiently 
awaiting my Unsn.-e to write the 
retjuired answers, while 1, buried 
in a d^ep reverie, had quite for¬ 
gotten their presence ; at length 
one of them softly approached me, 
and with joined hands obsequi¬ 
ously said— 

“ Khodawuiid! Ap chitliee kcc 
juwab deoge.” 

“ Mem sahib ko sahim kuho, 
humpeeeliesejawab bhej deiige.” 

“ Moojh ko bhec, liUKoor ke kya 
liookuin by '{" said the otlier, .\ir. 
HeSrtwell’s old chnpprussie. 

“ Sahib ko liimuira buhoot 
buhout salaam do.’' 

“ Misscc Ral)a kee eliitbee by, 
hookum ho, gholain juwab kc waste 
byth riiliega.” 

T'here was a sly twinkle in the 
grey beard’s eye, as much as to 
say, “ had you there,” and not 
feeling disposed, or knowing ex¬ 
actly how to put him off, I called 
for writing materials, and wrote 
my reply at once ; I had finished 
my note, and w’as in the Jict of 
closing the satin paper envelope, 
(I am very particular in such mat¬ 
ters, attention to triflus evidences 
a habitude of carefulness,) with a 
wafer selected on account of its 


motto being, as I thought, parti¬ 
cularly ap])ropriate to the contents 
of my hillft doux, when my bearer 
came rushing into the verandah 
to a)inouncc, that a (Uik traveller 
was approaching the house. Con- 
elnding tliat it was a stranger 
ignorant of the localities of the 
station, wlxo was coming to cn(|nire 
for the residence of some one of 
our folk, I was prejxariiig t«) give 
the information that might he re¬ 
quired, when I heard a loud voice, 
wdiich I thought 1 hail heard be¬ 
fore, ordering tlio bearers (o ad¬ 
vance, the voice spoke in English 
with a mixture of (ieriuan, and 
uttered but one liindostanee word 
jao, which w'as imiUsd witJi exple¬ 
tives more forcible than polite; the 
next moment the palkoe turned 
the corner, and a (ail dark man 
sprung lightly from it; advunciiig 
rapidly (owards me, he seized the 
hand which 1 had mechanically 
extended, and sliook it till my 
arm ached, then admijiisteriiig a 
licurty smack on my shoulder, he 
exclaimed—■ 

“ l''i(z ; my old boy, how arc 
you!” 

I regarded tlie new arrival with 
unfeigned and mute astonishment; 
stranger he could be none to me, 
and intimate he must onCe iiuve 
been from bis addressing me in 
so familiar a style, but had the 
man in the moon come flown to 
visit me, I could not have been 
more utterly at a loss to know 
who rny visitor was. Amused at 
my puzzled air, and with evidently 
no intention to relieve my liewil- 
denuent, lui liirevv hitusclfinlu llie 
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chair I had so shortly before va¬ 
cated, and said— 

“ So you don’t know me, oh ! 
Fitz! Wliat a dreadful calamity 
to come thousands of miles to see 
an old friend, and find that he 
does not recognize you!” 

“ You certainly have the ad¬ 
vantage of me, and I doubt not 
a perfect right to make youself at 
home ; but if you would favour 
mo with your name I should feel 
truly obliged.” 

This was uttered in a stiff man¬ 
ner, which I intended should i)e 
very dignified, and abash my cool 
friend, but it had quite the con¬ 
trary eiieet. 

“ What a precious old CJuy you 
have become ! why don’t you sit 
down? it’s as chea]) as standiitg 
and much more comforlahle ; you 
grinning baboon of a nigge:-, w’hy 
don’t you bring your master a 
chair; 1 say Fitz, just U‘11 one 
of those dark beauties to briu»r 
my ])ip(i and tobacco out of tlio 
p;i]ank(!en ? 1 Itardly know a word 
of the language yel.” 

I did as I was requested, and 
no sooner did my eyes light tm 
the sjdendid silver mounted 
IVieerschaum in the bearer’s band, 
than I in a moment knew my 
friend, and w'ondcred bow 1 could 
have failed to rememher the lace 
of my school :ind college com¬ 
panion, for unlike most frientlships 
of Ibis nature, ours had endured 
so far that we had regularly cor¬ 
responded since I had left FiJtg- 
land, and I had been pondering 
why a longer period than usual 
had elapsed without my receiving 
a letter from Ludwig Von Saii- 
fenbscr. 

Now it was my tuni, and 1 
welcomed my old playfellow and 
associate heartily. Greetings over, 
1 asked, r < 


What on earth has brought 
you out to India, Ludovick ?” 

** Nothing on earth, 1 did not 
come out overland, hut by sea, 
a passenger by the good ship 
Vernou." 

“ You know whatT mean; what 
has induced you to visit this coun¬ 
try ?” 

“ My wandering and unsettled 
disj)osition, which I arn enabled to 
gratify by having inherited my Gn- 
cle’s estate at Hayes, sonn; funded 
property, and a small j^urse of 
ready money. The cottage was so 
lonely witliout the good old man, 
that 1 determined to let it, and 
travel; 1 had not made up my 
mind vriiithcr I would go, when at 
a dinner j)arty in town 1 met the 
(biptain of I lie Vi‘rnon, the con¬ 
versation turned upon India, and 
I s.iid to inysdf, why sliould J not 
go and ‘’c'c old b'ltz : I am sure 
lu' will be happy lo see me again ; 
hero I am : alas! how have my 
anlicipations of a warm welcome 
been realized 

“ Let by';ones be bygones, Lu- 
doviek, I am hearlily g;lad to 
have you liere, how long- 

“Do I mean to stay ; what a 
question, Filz !” 

“ No, my old frientl, how long 
have you been in the eoiinlry ?” 

“Just o)ie month, I got tired 
of (’alcutta iu a week, and never 
wish to see it again, a fellow pas¬ 
senger of mine, Captain Chester, 
who was coming uj) by dak to join 
his Heginient, and would pass 
through this station, kindly offer¬ 
ed to take the poor GriHiii under 
his wing.” 

“ And what have you done with 
the C^'\ptaiu ? not left him at the 
dak liungalow J liope I" 

“ Nh), I parted with him at the 
house of the Magistrate, wilh 
whom he is to spend a week, 
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before he proceeds on to rejoin 
his Corps ; but what an inhospi¬ 
table rascal you are! are you going 
to give me nothing to eat ? I liave 
been sixteen hours jolting along 
cooped up in that infernal box, 
and am half famished.” 

“ ‘ Khidmutgar! qihwu aor toast 
sahib ke waste jiildee lao, aor hax- 
ree teek non bujne pur do.’ Now 
Ludovick, J will answer this note, 
and despatch my reply, after that 
I am yours to command for the 
remainder of the day.” 

“ And who is yonr fair corres¬ 
pondent? I perceive that the 
note is in the lii.nd writing of a 
Lady.” 

“ Oh! that is from Mrs. Bart¬ 
lett, niv Commandant’s widowed 
daughter, a charming woman 
with an ugly name, ‘ but what’s 
in a name,’ you know the rest.” 

” Well, the name is not eupho¬ 
nious. Mrs. Fitz Fulke has a plea¬ 
santer sound, a billet doux I pre¬ 
sume ?” 

“ No! an invitation to the an¬ 
nual dinner o!i Christmas-day, I 
have accepted it, and we sliall, 
I doubt not, as usual, have a most 
merry evening.” 

“ And I shall spend my Christ¬ 
mas-day with my pipe for com¬ 
pany, 1 suppose.” 

“ IJow so { you will of course 
go with me.” 

“ Hardly, without being ask¬ 
ed.” 

” Oh ! you must drop those 
English notions ; 1 dare say you 
will be invited, I shall take 3 'ou 
if 3 'ou are not, for I know the 
Colonel would send me back to 
fetch you, and what is worse, the 
charming widow might scold me.” 

“ But 1 may not be here.” 

” Not hero! I do not mean to 
part with 3 * 011 , until 1 leave this in 
April next for the hills, and not 


then I trust, for I hope you will go 
with me, and then we will explore 
the snowy heights of the Ilitnalah 
mountains, beside which the Alps 
you used to rave about would sink 
into insignificance. From the line 
of perjietual snow you miglit look 
down upon the summit of Mont 
Blanc: hut T must answer this, so 
do yon slop j’our mouth with that 
toast for a few minutes?” 

1 liad finished my ro])ly, when 
Ludovick observed, “ I'liere is 
another note, do j*ou not intend 
to answer that also?” 

“ 1 have done so already.” 

“ Anti may 1 be permitted to 
ask, wlu) is the correspondent to 
whom you give a preference over 
the fair widow ?” 

“ Dear, sweet, Annie Clifltird ! 
the Belle of the station.” 

“ Of whom Mr. lloginald Fitz 
Fulkeis of course most desperately 
enamoured ?” 

“ T lliought it possible it might 
lie an invitafiou to her wedding, 
but it was a card for a hall, to 
dance the old year oul, and the 
new one in at tlie house of her 
uncle, Mr. Ilearlwell, the indigo 
planter.” 

“ An indigo planter! what sort 
of a savage is lie ? a strange un¬ 
couth animal lliat lives in the 
jungles, a cross between a West 
Indian slave master, and a Yan¬ 
kee squatter, J presume; is this 
an interesting exoinpllfiealion of 
the talc of the beauty and tJic; 
beast ?” • 

“ Of beauty certainly, for one 
better adapteil than Annie (’lif- 
ford, to lie (-^iieon of a Fairy 
Balaec you could scarcely find, 
she is indeed 

•' A tlihitj to iiJoss us, and to Mono, 

All lull of liKht mill lovelini ss 

but wilii her the parallel ends ; 
tliere is niv resemblaiice between 
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llcartwell and the beast, except 
tliat he is quite as hospitable, 
generous, and tender-hearted as 
tile Hero of the Fairy tale. A bet¬ 
ter man, or a more perfect gentle¬ 
man than lleartwell never trod 
upon slioe leather, but you shall 
ace him and all the other members 
of our society, and judge for your¬ 
self. To-morrow we will commence 
our round of visits !” 

“ What, before any one has 
called on me !” 

“ ] t is the custom of the coun¬ 
try ; to-day we sire to have a 
match at cricket, and 'I’om Ras¬ 
per, our sporting Lieutenant, 
wants to play a Civilian friend of 
his from an out station, on his side, 
but some of our fellows object; 
however I will take you as a set 
olf against Rasper’s tiger, and 
you shall show them some of your 
Chiselhurst play.” 

W'itli all my heart; but how 
do you pass the evening ?” 

“ Dine at mess, unless you 
prefer a quiet tete a tote dinner 
at home, Harry Mortlock, my 
chum, is engaged to dine at Heart- 
well’s,” 

“ Then I vote for an ‘ even- 
ing-at-home,’ and when we are 
tired of talking over olden days, 
you can describe to me the peo¬ 
ple we are to call on to-morrow, 
i should like to see if your account 
of them tJillies with what 1 heard 
of them in Chdeutta, where they 
talk of the Mofussilites as little 
better than American backwoods¬ 
men.” 

‘‘ Agreed, on the condition that 
you make sketches of them.” 

“ 1 have given uj) drawing, no 
man follows for amusement what 
he once performed as a task, the 
bare remembrance of my sufferings 
in my Uncle’s studio makes me 
feel all overish. How I used to hate 


the odour of the paint, and how,* 
when the bright summer sun 
poured its slanting beams tlirnugh 
the western window, and I was 
ordered to shut out the glare, did 
I long to be out upon the common 
among the boys^at play! I shut 
up the room the day the old man 
died, I had no heart to enter it 
again.” 

“ That 1 can imagine, Ludo- 
vick! I can believe that you had 
no desire to look upon the things 
which would renew your grief for 
the departed; but that has no- 
tliing to do with the sketches.” 

“ [ really never had any talent 
for drawing. If my_ Uncle had al¬ 
lowed me to wander over the 
country, with brush and palette, 
sketching from nature, instead of 
tying me down to make stiff co¬ 
pies of the chefs d'oeuvre of the 
old masters, 1 might have been a 
tolerable landscape painter, but I 
never could manage a figure.” 

“ N o w y ou are becomi ng iufec ted 
with a new complaint; mock mo¬ 
desty is a very bad disease ; avoid 
it Imdovick { if you Avill not draw 
the portraits of our wild beastes- 
ses, why devil a bit will 1 describe 
them.” 

“ As usual, I sujipose you 
must have your way, but 1 will 
only consent to draw the figures 
on one condition—you must put 
your descriptions into writing.” 

To this demand 1 yielded, and 
here is the result of our labours, 
no ! not ours, only good Reader, 
those of your most humble ser¬ 
vant Reginald Fit/ Fulke, not 
that you would ever have seen 
them, only at the instigation of 
that scamp Ludovick, a certain 
blooming, bright ey'd—but I will 
not anticipate, here you have 
them, and if you derive any 
amusement from the perusal of 
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the sketches, you must evince 
yourgi'atitudeby purchasing titeni 
when published in a collected 
form, the profits are to be Mrs. 
h'itz Fulke’s, knowing that you 
cannot refuse; moreover, she in¬ 
sists upon my sending them to 
our friend Saundei*s, who she 
says will be sure to publish them 
for her sake ; hang that rascal 
Imdovick, I am obliged to write 
them all over again, as Mrs. 
Fitz Fulke will not part with 
tlic originals, I wish they had 
been burnt, instead of put away 
in my desk. However, I must 
say she ofiored to copy them, but 
I could not think of allowing her ; 
between yoi#and I she is working 
a pair of slippers, and they will be 
warm and comfortable wear in the 
cold weather. 

Harry Mortlock came home, 
and was introduced to my friend; 
Hariy looked so happy, that I 
could not help fancying he had 


proposed, and been accepted. Ho 
offered to resign his place in our 
eleven to Ludoviek, and enquired 
too, I’ather eageidy I thought, if 
any ladies were coming to the 
tiffin, as ill that ease Heartwell 
would bring his Niece. 

Now, reader, if you please we 
will go to breakfast. Ludoviek has 
been rigged out in correct cricket¬ 
ing toggery by joint contributions 
from the W'ardrobes of myself and 
chum, and he is in the corner 
weighing and balancing sundry 
bats w'itli the air of a true cricket¬ 
er, and if you will come l.o the 
parade ground you will be abh; to 
judge, whether he is an accom¬ 
plished master of the art of hand¬ 
ling the willow : every English¬ 
man ought to be fond of cricket, 
it is an essentially national game, 
a truly manly s])ort, an innocent 
and most licalthful exercise. 

Hkgld. Fitz Fui.kk. 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG YEAR. 


The old year ! The old year! Sec how merrily he dies, 
Around him happy faces and pleasure-lighted eyes. 

Light steps to music moving, glad voices in liis tar, 
night merrily he dictli, the hearty hale old year. 

No sighs for his departing, no wce]>ing for his death, ^ 

*Mid gladness and rejoicing ht* yields his latest breath ; 

His last sun rose in brightness, in ealm to disajipear, 

A glorious peaceful end is his, the merry blithe ohl year. 

Old age sits by the bright hearth with childhood on his knee, 
So ringing is their laughter, their talk so full of glee, 

Such smiles upon tlieir faces, such mirth in cither voice, 

’Tis hard to say if Infancy, or Age, the most rejoice. 
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There sits the fond proud mother, her gaze is on her boy, 

Her tlioughts too deep for utterance, eyes running o’er with joy, 
WJiile o’er licr fondly bending the partner of long years, 

Drinks joy from the same fountain, the rill of silent tears. 

Two sit in yonder corner, low murmur’d words one speaks, 

A mantling blnsh spreads over the gentle maiden’s cheeks, 

A transient gletiin of triumph lights up her soft blue eye, 

Averted now, now gazing on his confidingly. 

'fo the grave where thou art gone, old year! we all must go, 

Some witli quick and sudden step, some with staid pace and slow. 
When life’s course is ending, I like thee would pass away, 

Sunshine lighting up my path, all around me gay. ^ 

The young year ! The young year ! ’mid smiles of nature born. 
Glad fiirds his welcome singing, his path o’er verdant corn, 

No biting airs to chill him, no storms to vex him here. 

Gaily he begins his race, the lusty stout young year. 

No snow wreaths in the meadows, no ice upon the lake, 

No frost to nip the blossoms or verdure of the brake. 

Green leaves on the forest trees, clear water in the stream, 

Over all a cloudless sky, on all the bright sun beam. 

There are tents in yonder grove, vihere at mid-day 
The sun-shine througli the lolmevs can hardly fuiu u vn'*', 

A matron at the tent door, hei little ones arouiut, 

'riic music of llieir laughter, a spirit soothing sound. 

Young year ! But a few short months, and thou wilt he the old, 

Ere then how many warm hearts will in the grave lie cold. 

How many bosoms glowing with aspirations high, 

Will feel that life’s remembrance is but a bitter sigb. 

How manj checks now rnddj', with sickness will grow pale, 

How many eyes now sparkling, for very weejring fail. 

How many gleeful voices wdll lose their joyous lone, 

And feet now bounding lightly will heavily drag on. 

Young year ! If pain and sorrow for me thou hast in store, 

The Jl’oet’s heart vdiall meet it bravely us heretofore, 

But should a brighter future his lot with blessings crown, 

With grateful heart and humble, God's goodness he would own. 

Old year ! Farewel^ I still would be thankful for the past. 

Gleams of joy have found their way through skies with gloom o’er cast. 
Young Y'oar ! All hail! Thy dawning is girt with rainbow rays. 

With thee are born new hopes, and a promise of brighter days. 


R. F. F. 
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AHEMOIR OF ABD-EI^KADEll, THE AFRICAN EMIR. 

( Concluded.) 


ills lalo military operations 
liavin": (>\'pori«iced tlie greatest dif- 
liculty ill procuring a sutficiciit and 
regular supply of arms,—llui only 
iiieans tif olitnining them being 
tlirough the agency of smugglers 
■who charged an exorbitant jiriiic 
for very inferior articles,—Ahd-cl- 
Kader determined to establish foun¬ 
dries and factories in his own terri- 
lorics. Ihiclcr the pretext of an em¬ 
bassy, he dcsfinlchcd Millond-hen- 
Arrach, one of his most intelligent 
khalifs, to Paris, with instructions 
to allure over to his service a consi¬ 
derable number of gunsmiths, and to 
piicehnse arms and implements. In 
the mean time he coiistrncted a foim- 
<lry near 'ragdempt, a fortress on the 
borders of the Oned ^liria, and at¬ 
tempted even to bore guns, though 
with such inditfcrciit success, that 
they nearly all burst on being proved. 
From St. Etienne he obtained about 
a dozen journeymen armourers, whom 
he placed in these new works, hut in 
the course of a few years two-thirds 
of them fell victims to the climate, 
and the siirvivons, on the cxjiiration 
of their agreement, returned to their 
native country. But his principal 
establishment was at Milianah, un¬ 
der the superintendence of a French 
renegade, whose career was altoge¬ 
ther so adventurous, that we cannot 
forbear to speak of him at some 
length—confident that the digres¬ 
sion will be readily pardoned. 

voi. I. —NO. HI. 


This renegade was tlicn in llic 
flower of bis age, and bore flie marks 
of mtieb inoiital sufleriiig, wbieli bail 
grievously impaired the iiulnral beau¬ 
ty of bis form and featui-fs. A na¬ 
tive of Libownc, he belonged to one 
of the first families of the ilepovlc 
of the Gironde, out of eoiui- 
dcration for whose feelings wi; shall 
designate him by the inilial Iet1>*r 
B. After completing his eollege edu¬ 
cation at Sainte-Barhe de l.aiinau, 
he studied a course of Law, and lit 
due time pleaded at tlie liar. Ihil in 
those days he sliow'od no great par¬ 
tiality for the close applicalion re¬ 
quired hy his profc'ssion. On tiic 
contrary, instead of ndo])tiiig the 
clioice of .Mcidcs, he cIuiMe the flow- 
cry paths of ple.isiire, and ill a few 
years contrived lo disKqiate his for¬ 
tune and reduce himsidf to pover¬ 
ty. Compelled to quit his rouiUry, 
he vowed never again to set fool in 
France, and this vow he was enahled 
to fulfil even against his tvill. Af¬ 
ter wandering ^omc time through 
Sjiain, he crossed over to IVforoeco, 
and obtained an audience of Mnley- 
Ahd-cr-Ilahmaii, whose revenues he 
undertook greatly to enlarge by 
working the minerals that abound 
in that empire. The emperor was 
satisfied with liis explanations, and 
furnished him with the means neces¬ 
sary to forward his views, and in a 
short time he had reason to congra¬ 
tulate liungelf on having afforded 
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protection to the outcast. Two rich 
niiiies of sulphcr were worked with 
great succcsh, and the imperial trea¬ 
sury was speedily enriched. Nor 
was the emperor ungrateful, for he 
lavished honors and wcfdth on the 
adventurer, and distinguished him by 
many marks of personal favor. 
About this time the Sultan of the 
Arabs solicited aid from Abd-er-llali- 
man, and obtained from him frequent 
supplies of ammunition and clothing. 
The emperor imagined, however, 
that the greatest service he could 
render Abd-el-Kader would be to 
send liim the Christian, who liad al¬ 
ready benefited himself in so large 
a degree. I Ic therefore persuaded 
the latter to renounce his religion, 
and attach himself to the fortunes of 
the Sultan. His advice was accepted, 
.and B. professed himself a convert 
to the doctrines of Islainism, and as 
the Sultan’s god-son, received the 
name of Sidi-Abd-cl-Kader. The 
extraordinary talents and persever¬ 
ance of this man were soon striking¬ 
ly developed, 'rhere was not much 
difficulty, indeed, in discovering rich 
veins of iron ore, hut how was it to 
be made serviceable ? By dint of 
almost incredible exertions he suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a sort of foun¬ 
dry at Milianoli, worked by an hy¬ 
draulic wheel, which he obtainedfrom 
Spain, and he procured tlie assist¬ 
ance of some French deserters, who 
were loth to bear arms in person 
against their country, though they 
scrupled nut to supply them unto 
those who were lier inveterate foes. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
his success may be traced to the en¬ 
vious and suspicious character of 
the Arabs, who impatiently demand¬ 
ed some visible pfoof of the skill 
and sincerity of the renegade. At 
length a day was appointed, and the 
Emir entered the foundry attended 
by a numerous suite. 

llio preparations had been duly 
made, and every tiling was in readi¬ 
ness. Intense anxiety was depicted 
on the countenance of the adventur¬ 
er, and us the decisive moment ar¬ 
rived, he with difHcultj' suppressed 
Ills emotion—eudcavoiuriug to con¬ 


ceal his agitation from the watchful 
eyes of the Arabs. 

ITie molten liquid eeased to flow. 
With one blow tiic mould is parted. 
A cry of exultation escaped the lips 
of the renegade. A bar of iron, 
perfect in every way, lay at his 
feet. The Emir warmly congratu¬ 
lated him, and examining the iron 
most minutely, passed it round to 
his attendants, whose admiration 
was unbounded. Shortly after leav¬ 
ing tlie foundry, lie sent two 
steeds magnificently caparisoned to 
his god-sou, togetiicr with a flock 
of sheep and a consideraolo sum 
of money. It must however be 
said to tlie credit of the renegade 
that ho had not entirely lost all re¬ 
gard for his country, for on the re¬ 
newal of hostilities In contrived un¬ 
der one pretext or aiiolhcr to delay 
the completion of his works until 
the a])proiich of the French in IS-IO 
compelled him to retire from Miliu- 
nali, after burying in a garden flic 
various parts of his machinery which 
was discovered and diignp soon after¬ 
wards by the enemy; notwithstand¬ 
ing the pressing solicitations of the 
Emir, B. steadily refused to take 
charge of the foundry at 'ragdempt 
or to coustnict any other works. 
From this time he led a wandering 
and unsettled life, according as for¬ 
tune favored or frowned upon his 

{ irotector. But at length he fixed 
limself in the fort of Taza, where 
lie formed a close friendship with 
M. Massut a French prisoner. This 
intimacy awakened in his breast the 
slumbering recollections of his na¬ 
tive land and of the religion he had 
abjured, and his only solicitude was 
now to return to his compatriots. 
After siifferiug the tortures of hope 
deferred, he at lust escaped to Mas¬ 
cara, were in a few days he terminat¬ 
ed his Avretched existence empoison¬ 
ed hy some unknown hand. 

But the Emir was not de.stincd 
long to enjoy the blessings of peace. 
A rival had sprung up in the city of 
Medeah. and not content with claim¬ 
ing for himself an cqu.il title to 
invulnerability, pretended to pos¬ 
sess the power of preventing the ex- 
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plosion of his enemy’s powder. The 
audacity of this imposture insured 
its success, and a formidable’ party 
acknowledged Sidi-Jahia as the true 
Sultan of the Arabs. Alid-el-Ka- 
der lost no time in marching against 
this unexpected antagonist, hut 
when the two armies came in sight 
of each other, neither dared to strike 
the first blow—both leaders be¬ 
ing fully conscious of the fallacy of 
their respective pretensions. This 
state of inaction was however 
hi ought to a conclusion by the as- 
tiiieness of an Italian gunner in the 
service wf Abd-el-Kader. Prostrat¬ 
ing himself at the feet of the Sul¬ 
tan, he declared with a loud voice 
that he was sent by heaven to insure 
victory to the rightful cause, and 
that he wouh^ so direct the guns 
committed to his care that they 
should carry dismay and death into 
the ranks of the enemy, and render 
him an easy ])rey to the truo])s of 
the I'hnir. 11 enssured by these words 
Ahd-cl-Kader intrusted him with 
three cannons, which the Italian 
carefully pointed with his own hands 
."nd guarded throughout the night. 
On the morrow, at a given signal, 
he discharged their contents upon 
the army of the impostor, and the 
ground, strewed with the dead and 
dying })roved the accuracy of his 
jiim. Astonished by the very natural 
’* phtmomenon, the followers of Sidi- 
.Tahia took to a precipitate flight, 
and the late invincible and invul¬ 
nerable Sultan was content to owe 
his personal safety to the swiftness 
of his horse. 

Following up his advantage Ahd- 
el-Kadcr made a triumphal entry 
into Medeah, and thence proceeded 
against a }'ct more formidable rival 
in the person of FI Tedgini, a high 
spirited and energetic chieftain ; nor 
was it until the following year that 
he made himself master of Ain-Ma- 
dij, the capital city of Tedgini’s ter¬ 
ritory. 

It was in the autumn of this year, 
18.*J7, that IMurslial Valve stormecl 
the city of Constantine, anti humbled 
the pride of the Hey. Foreseeing 
this event, Abd-el-Kader bad alrea¬ 


dy moved towards the East and now 
successfully endeavored to rally 
round his banner all the Arabs who 
had not yet despaired of their in- 
depeudance. Well advised as to all 
his movements the Marshal, with 
a view to cut off his communications 
witli the Eastern tribes, determined 
to proceed from Constantine to Al¬ 
giers by the dangerous defies known 
as the Ikon (Iatks. 'Phese terri¬ 
ble }>asses arc four iii miuihcr, and 
arc only approachable by a narrow 
and most diflicult path, at almost 
any point of which a handful of de¬ 
termined men might have checked 
Uie advance of an entire army. Ac¬ 
cording to the Arab traditions no 
unbelievers would ever he permitted 
to traverse them with impunity, for 
the mountains themselves would 
overwhelm the impious invaders, 
and crush them beneath gigantic 
rocks. ’I’hc resolution adopted by 
Marshal Valec, taking into eonsi- 
d(!ration the superstitious character 
oftlie Arabs, was as wise and politic 
as under other circumstances it 
woidd have been wildly adventurous. 
Content tcj leave the eliastisemeiit of 
his audacity, to lieaveiii the Arabs 
made not a single effort to oppose 
his passage, and it w:is not until the 
French Army issued fr<»m the Moun¬ 
tains that they shook oil' thbir habi¬ 
tual a|)aliiy. Hut it was now too 
latL—the opportuuily <if striking a 
iinal luul decisive blow had passed 
away, and fortune seldom smiles on 
those who have once slighted her 
proffered favors. The French Ar¬ 
my reachfjl Algiers with scarcely any 
loss, and the Marshal prepared to 
attack the Emir at the head of an 
imposing force. 

Never had Ahd-cl-Kader display¬ 
ed such energy of^nirpose, siieii con¬ 
centrated vigor of mind, combined 
with such indefatigable, uhiciuity of 
person. 11c seemed in truth to he 
every where at the same moment,— 
encouraging the timid, eominendiiig 
the zealous, foreseeing all things, in¬ 
specting every point in person, is¬ 
suing his orders to tribes widely re¬ 
mote from eacli otlier, anti abovS 
all, laboring to harmonize the discor- 
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dant materials tliat were in Ms bands, 
and to infuse a community of feeling 
and determination into all. At one 
and the same moment the French 
were assailed at Oran, Mazagran, 
and Matidja, and light detachments 
even pusliedi forward to the very 
gates of Algiers, to the consternation 
of the colonists and the devastation 
of their properly. But vigorous as 
were these demonstrations, they fell 
far short of the mighty plan con¬ 
ceived by Ahd-cl-Katler. Ills in¬ 
tention was no less than to cut oif 
the scattered detuehments of the 
enemy, and by a rapid concentra¬ 
tion of the Aral) forces to march 
upon Algiers, to destroy the French 
supremacy, and then to obtain of 
the European (Jovernmeuts the re¬ 
cognition of the indcpendancy of 
Algeria and of his title .as Sultan 
of the Arabs. But the fallacy of 
these gorgeous dre.ams was soon 
made visible. Willi one liundred 
and twenty three men Ca]itain 
Lelievre rcpcllcfl the fan.aticnl as¬ 
saults of twelve thous.and Arabs un¬ 
der Ben-Tami himself, lliebrolher- 
in-liiw of the Fmir ! 'I'he defence 
of Mazagran must have painfully 
dispelled the bright and delusive 
visions of ambition. 

Abd-el-Kader had collected his 
forces around the almost impregna¬ 
ble defiles of the 'Penia hlonzaia, 
and had still further strcngtheiu’d 
this ])ost by artificial works. A- 
gaiiist this ])oint did Marshal Valee 
direct hL advance. The first divi¬ 
sion, commanded by the lute la¬ 
mented Duke of Orleans, com¬ 
menced the attack. Prodigies of 
valour were displayed on both sides, 
and Frcncli and Arabs grappling 
together rolled down the frightful 
precip’ces, fighting as they fell. 
“ Forward! Glorious victors of 
Mactu !” exclaimed Abd-cl-Kader ; 
“ Let us scale the Paradise of the 
l*ropbet by mounting on the bodies 
of our enemies. At one moment lie 
W'as himself in great danger of being 
made prisoner by u common soldier, 
but suddenly seizing his antagonist 
ru'nnd the middle, he hurled him 
over the ruck. But mere personal 


valor availed little against the com¬ 
bined , and persevering efforts of 
disciplined troops.—^The defiles were 
forced step by step, and at last tho 
French steadily advancing, found 
themselves masters of the entire 
province of Algeria. 'I’he Sultan 
of the Arabs barely possessed the 
ground occupied by his tents.— 
Despoiled of his territory, destitute 
of men and money, and without the 
consciousness of a moment's safety, 
he wandered from mountain to 
mountain, from desert to desert. Ilis 
Smala, or militaryestiiblishment, was 
all that remained to him, .<nd even 
of this he was doomed to he depriv¬ 
ed. Encamped one day in the plain 
of Tagnin in fancied security, he 
was suddenly surprised by shrieks 
of terror and tuinulfiuous outcries. 
Springing on a horse lie galloped to 
the post of datigci', and endeavoured 
to rally the fugitives—^biit in vain* 
His voice had lost its magic inllu- 
cncc, and a perfect rout ensued. At 
this terrible moment the Sultan pre¬ 
served his imperturbable eoinposure, 
and succeeded in saving his family 
and such of the trembling groups as 
still listened to his command. Above 
three thousand prisoners became the 
))rize of the Duke d’Aumale and his 
five hundred horsemen, for such was 
the insignificant force that had caus¬ 
ed this last and irretrievable disaster. 
Three days afterwards the Emir en¬ 
countered a second body of French 
troops, and again narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner, hut his own 
courage and presence of mind stood 
him in better stead than the wea¬ 
pons ofhis panic-stricken attendants, 
who tied without a blow, or surren¬ 
dered at the first summons. 

But not even these repeated re¬ 
verses could subdue or bond the un- 
conquerahle spirit of Abd-el-Kader, 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time he had again rang the tocsin of 
a Sacred war, and enlisted in his 
call'"’ the active sympathies of the 
Pacha of Ouchda and of the Emperor 
of Morocco. But all was in vain. 
His star had set. The French over¬ 
ran the ton-itorie« of the Pacha, and 
at the battle of Isly signally defeated 
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tlie immense army of the Moors. 
Again did the Emir arouse the Arabs 
to a fresh struggle. The caverns of 
Dahnrn, to tlic eternal disgrace 
of the French arms, witnessed 
the cruel massacre of his follow¬ 
ers, although fortune smiled on 
him for an instant at the affair of 
Sidi Qrahim, when the soldiers of 
Montagnac fell beneath the sword 
of the avenger. Again did the pro¬ 
vinces of Oran, Jurjura, and Ka- 
bylia respond to his appeal, and 
again did another general insurrec¬ 
tion threaten the French doininion. 
At last lu^elired from the plains of 
Algeria, but only to recruit his 
means of continuing the liopelchs 
struggle. Amid the mountains of 
the Moorish Hilfhe had many warm 
partisans, who nj^*rc willing to stand 
by him not only in combating the 
forces of the infidel invader, but 
also in furthering his views as to the 
throne of M<»roeco. Though Abd- 
er-llahnian had throughout exhibit¬ 
ed the most active goodwill towards 
the Emir, and had even brought 
upon himself the enmity of a power¬ 
ful nation, Abd-el-Kader had long 
meditated the design of deposing the 
emperor and seating himself on bis 
thtune. It is useless to speculate on 
W'hat might have been the probable 
eonscciucnces of success, for tlu' Emir 
Jiijnself rendered his own schemes 
'aboruve. After the fatal termina¬ 
tion of the battle of Isly, he tri!a- 
cherously charged th<i fugitives with 
his regular troops and not only com¬ 
pleted their discomfiture, but strip¬ 
ped them of tlieir very clothing. 
This iinjustiflable act of violence 
alienated the minds of the Moors, 
and was the ultimate cause of his 
capture. The eyes of the Emperor 
were at last opened, and he perceiv¬ 
ed what a dangerous rival he had 
been nourishing at his own expence. 
Henceforth he was the open and 
avowed enemy of the Emir, and 
strenuously co-operated witli the 
French to effect his final downfall. 
Surrounded on all sides, Abd-el-Ka- 
dcr gallantly cleared a passage through 
the Moorish hosts ; hut finding es¬ 
cape impracticable, encumbered as 


he was with his deira—he at length 
submitted to the inexorable decrees 
of fate, and surrendered himself to 
General Camoricierc, merely stipu¬ 
lating for himself and followers a 
safe conduct to Alexandria, or to 
St. Joan d’Acre. 'J'hese conditions 
were accorded by the General, nud 
ratified by the Duke d’Auimilc, the 
Governor of Algeria, to whom Abd- 
el-Kadcr presented a charger in 
token of submission and vassalage 
to Fraiiee. 'I'hey were rejiudialed. 
however, l)y tlie ministers of Louis 
Fhilippe, and the unhap])y Emir 
has ever since laiurnished in a hope¬ 
less captivity, peenliarly galling to 
the free roving habits of an Arab, 
blit which he has neverllieless en¬ 
dured with heroic magnanimity. 
How a nation so chivalrous and gal¬ 
lant as the French can reeoneile 
with their high-flown sentiments of 
honour this shinneful disregard for 
all that is just and propi'r, this pre¬ 
ference of “ the expedient” to “ the 
becoming,” it is hard to say. As¬ 
suredly they ctm no longer with tiny 
decency stigmatize imr treatment of 
their great Emperor, since under a 
far less tcm])tation, and upon no 
grounds wliatever, hut those of poli¬ 
tical advantages, they have acted iu 
a precisely similar maimer towards 
their own enemy, the Irrave but im- 
fortiiuate Sultan of the Aralis. Tlieso 
are the dark sceiu's of history, too 
often recurring in tin* iinnnls of eve- 
ry jicople, hut the very frequency of 
which ought to teach charity and 
mutual forbearance—a virtue, the 
must beautiful and most highly enm- 
niended, but the least practised of 
all. 

Such has been the chequered life of 
Abd-el-Kader. For seventeen years 
he has persevered* with more «r less 
success, in combating the armies 
of Franee, and on more tlnin one 
occasion has repulsed the best dis- 
cipl'tu'd troops in Europe. I'o what 
motive are we to ascribe this un- 
coinpierablc enmity? 'J'o fanaticism, 
•to a sincere love of liberty, or to 
ambition ? 

The last we suspect to he tUb 
true cause, lli^ fanaticism we iina- 
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ginc was a cloak and an instrument 
tin to his ambition. Among all half- 
civilixed nations a leader who arro¬ 
gates to himself the especial favor of 
heaven, is certain to acquire the de¬ 
voted ntliichnicnt of his credulous 
followers, and may confidently rely 
on their blind obedience. It was 
this ])rctcnsion to superhuman sanc¬ 
tity that raised Abd-cl-Kader to pre¬ 
eminence among his countrymen, 
and in his able hands proved such 
a powerful lever to excite their 
implicit reliance on himself. Had 
he succeeded in meeting the various 
tribes under his sole dominion, we 
fihould probably have seen a second 
Moluinnnud-Ali introducing the sci¬ 
ences and civilization of Europe, 
and directing the energies of the 
Arabs to the cultivation of the arts 
of peace and the attainment of true 
knowledge. But these speculutions 
are idle dreams. France has a noble 
task to fulfil. Unit she will accom- 

{ ilish it, we sincerely hope. An en- 
igliteiicd and liberal policy may 
make an El-Dorado of her new con¬ 
quest—still better, it may make a 
fi'rtilc country and a Inqipy people : 
■while an injudicious system of colo¬ 
nization, or a capricious administra¬ 
tion Avill not fail to make Algeria, a 
second Ireland—can there be a 
depth of misery deeper than this ? 

The private character of the Emir 
is distinguished by a virtue sufli- 
ciently rare among the Arabs—■ 
by clemency. When any of the 
Erench prisoners were ill-treated or 
put to death, it was without his 
consent, and generally without liis 
knowledge. On one occasion the 
trumpeter Escollier, w’ho had been 
made prisoner in consiquence of 
his gallant conduct in a skirmish— 
having given his own horse to a dis¬ 
mounted Captain—ventured to en¬ 
ter his tent during the intense heat 
of the day, in search of a shelter 
from the rays of the sun. The Emir 
calmly inquired what he sought. 

“ A little shade,” was the answer. 

“ You do well; repose yoiu'self 
awhile,”—was the Arab's humane 
reply. At another time, observing 
a prisoner almost in rugs, Abd-el- 


Kadcr indignantly upbraided the 
Kird, intrusted with the care of the 
prisoners, with his cruelty, for the 
weather was piercingly cold. The 
Kird of course promised to clothe 
the poor shivering wretch in a more 
suitable and seasonable maniibr. A 
few days afterwards the Emir en¬ 
countered the same prisoner, but this 
time in a yet more deplorable con¬ 
dition, for his sole garment was the 
skeleton of a shirt. Whispering a 
few words to Ben Abou, the latter 
precipitated himself upon the caji- 
tive, and tearing off the shreds that 
Imng upon him, rcducc(?> liiin to a 
state of utter nudity. “ I trust that 
you will now think it time to clothe 
this man,” said the Emir, turning to 
the Kird. 

The courage of .,Abd-el-Kadcr is 
indis]nitablc. The foremost in a 
charge, he was ever the last to re¬ 
treat, and never lost his coolness 
and presence of mind. When some 
of his ollicers besought him to ex¬ 
pose himself less, he nobly replieil: 
“ The balls are like the cholera— 
they strike those Avho fear them.” 
But it was not merely in the excite¬ 
ment of battle that he could disjilay 
his intrepidity. While the prisoners 
were at work in the fortof Togdempt 
rolling up cartouches, the powder 
accidentally ignited, and a dreadI'ul 
explosion ensued. The inhabitants 
of the fort rushed into the fields, 
expecting the entire destruction of 
the place, and loudly accusing 
“ Tlie Clu'istian dogs” of having 
purposely set fire to the pow¬ 
der. At this moment Abd-el-Ka- 
der arrived, and, without wasting 
his time in interrogating the fugi¬ 
tives, galloped into the fort without 
a single attendant, though aware that 
only that very morning two hundred¬ 
weight of powder had been placed 
in the cellars of the building. The 
wounded, under his superintendence, 
were carefully attended to ; and 
an imp<artial investigation of the 
case having been made, the explo¬ 
sion was clearly traced to an acci¬ 
dent. Nor did the Emir quit the for¬ 
tress until he had fully secured the 
safety of the Christians, and left 
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his own physician in attendance 
on tile NuftererH. 

Horn in the year 1808, Ahd-el- 
Kader is now in his ISrd year. In 
person he is short and slight made, 
tlmugh possessed of great strength 
and activity. The expression of his 
coiintonauce is stern, but highly iii- 
lelligeiit. His face is oval and, ex¬ 
pecting that his eyes and hair are jet 
black,' he is said to bear a strong 
reseinblaiicc to tlie portraits of Christ 
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sanctioned by tradition. In the mid¬ 
dle of his forehead the Crescent is 
deeply tatooed, and the smallpox 
has left distinct traces of its presence, 
llis voice is sonorous, and his de¬ 
portment reserved and digniiied. 
Tliaii his costume, nothing cun bo 
more simple, though it has been 
ever remarkable for its irn'proachable 
neatness and jiropriety. 

J. II. 


TIIK NOVELS OF CERVANTES. 


RINCONETB AND COHTAnil.i.O- (conUlUlcd.) 


At this moment a boy rushed in, 
panting for breath, and exclaimed, 
“ The catchpoll of the rogues is com¬ 
ing to this house, but he has not his 
2 m>ie with him. 

“ Let no one be alarmed,” said 
Moiiipodio, ‘* he is a friend, and ne¬ 
ver comes to barm us. Keep (piiet, 
and I will go and speak with him.” 

This restored them to calmness, 
although they had been not a little 
frightened, and Moiiipodio went to 
the outside door, where he found the 
algtiaeil, with whom he remained in 
• ^.TTTvrsation for some time. Pre¬ 
sently Monipodio returned, and 
said— 

“ Who w'as deputed to take charge 
of the scpiurc of San Salvador to- 
day ?” 

“ I was,” replied the ^lide. 

“ Then how is it,” said Monipo¬ 
dio, “ that you have given no in¬ 
formation of an ainbcr-coloiired purse 
containing iiftcun escudos in gold, 
and two double reals, and I don’t 
know bow many quartos, wliich w'as 
prigged in that very spot this morn¬ 
ing r 

“ It may be true,” replied the 
guide, “ that such a purse has disap¬ 
peared ; but [ did not take it, iior can 
1 imagine who may have taken it.” 

“ No tricks upon me,” exclaimed 
Monipodio, “ the purse must make 
its appearance, because the alguacil 


wants it, and he is a friend who con¬ 
fers favors upon us a thousand times 
a year.” 

The hoy swore again and again 
he hud not prigged it, and Moiiijio- 
dio’s wrath began to rise fo such a 
height, that lus eyes darted hnshca 
of hrc. 

“ Let no one dare,” ho roared 
out, “ to break the smallest rule of 
our order, or it will cost him his life. 
Let the purse be produced imnietli- 
ately, and if it is held iiack to avoid 
payment of the usual fees, 1 will ]iay 
them myself from my own jirivatc 
resources, as on no account must the 
alguacil leave this witiioiit being 
fully satisfied.” 

Once more the hoy began to swear 
and curse himself, declaring that he 
had neither toiiclied such a purse, 
nor even seen it with his eyes, which 
added fire to the fury of Aloiiipodio, 
and niised the iiidigTiatioii o^ tlio 
whole community, who perceived 
that their statutes and most striiigeiit 
rules were being violated. Kinconctu 
observing so much strife and dislur- 
hunce, though tlie might as well put 
an end to it, and gratify the ehlef 
who was bursting with rage. Coii- 
sMting then with his friend Corta- 
dillo, and having received his sane-* 
tion, be drew out the purse of tho 
Sacristan, und^said— 
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“ Let there be an end to all dis¬ 
putes, gentlemen ; here is the purse, 
'witliout n niaravedi minus the algua- 
cil’s account. My comrade Cortar 
dillo achieved possession of it this 
morning, together with a handker¬ 
chief from the same owner, which he 
took as he wished to have something 
to boot.” 

On this Cortadillo drew out the 
handkerchief and displayed it before 
them, seeing which, Monipodin ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Oh Cortadillo The Good, which 
title is to be your surname henceforth, 
keep the handkerchief, and rely upon 
my repaying you for this good turn. 
The purse must be returned to the 
algiiacil OH it belongs to a Sacristan, 
a relation of his, for it is necessaiy 
that the following proverb be fulfil- 
cd, “ It is not much to give the leg 
of a fowl to a man who permits you 
to take a whole one.” This good 
alguacil, allows us to take more in 
one day than we can, or arc! accus¬ 
tomed to give him in a year.” 

'Flic whole community unanimous¬ 
ly applauded the gentlemanly con¬ 
duct of the two new-comers, and 
the o])iniou and decision of the 
chief, who sullied forth to deli¬ 
ver up the purse to the algiiaeil. 
Cortadillo was confirmed in the title 
of “ The Good” as imiiiutnbly as if 
he had been Don Alonzo de Perez 
de Guzm.'in, The Good, who launch¬ 
ed from the walls of Tarifa with the 
knife to cut the tlirnat of his only son. 

MoTiipodio returned, and along 
with him entered two young women 
with painted faces, their lips caked 
with Vermillion, and their breasts 
with white powder. They were co¬ 
vered with mantillas of serge, and 
their demeanour was free and impu¬ 
dent* in the extreme, from which 
Pincoiu'tc and Cortadillo naturally 
concluded they were daughters of 
the game, and they were nf)t at all 
mistaken. The moment they enter¬ 
ed, they rushed with open arms, the 
one to Chiquizna(|ue, the otlier to 
Maniferro (Inin hand) theseheing the 
names of the bullies—that of Mani- 
ferro being acquired by his having 
one hand of iron, th^ other having 


been cut off by the executioner. The 
bullies embraced them with great 
rejoicing, and asked if they had 
brought anything with them to mois¬ 
ten the master canal. 

“ Did you think that would be 
wanting, my dear,” replied one who 
was named Gananciosa, “ Silvatillo, 
your fetcher, will not be long of 
coming with the buck-basket cram¬ 
med with what the Lord has been 
pleased to bestow upon ns. 

She spoke the truth, for at that 
moment a hoy entered with a buck- 
basket covered with a shijet. They 
were all filh'd with joy at the ap¬ 
pearance of Silvatillo, and Monipo- 
dio itnmcdiatcly ordered one of 
the rushmats to he taken from 
the room and spread in the middle 
of the courtyard, «nd at the same 
time desired them all to he seated 
around it, as by abridging the space 
they could discuss all matters with 
greater convenience. 'J'o this the 
old woman who before had prayed 
to the Virgin, said— 

“ Son Moiiipodio, T am not in the 
humour for feasts, as 1 have been 
tormented with a giddiness of head 
for two days which has driven ino 
mad, and besides, before Tioon, 1 
have to pay mv devotions and ]ilaco 
my little candles before our Lady of 
the Waters, and the holy cross of 
Saint Augustin, whieli I woul 1 111.*" 
fail to do if it were snowing and 
blowing a gfile of wind. What lias 
brought nu' here is to tell you that 
last night llenegado and Centopie. 
hrnnglit to my house a huck-hasket, 
a little larger than the presimt, filled 
with linen ; and by God and by niy 
soul tliere was in it the strainer, and 
lie, and all, for the poor wretches 
had not time to throw them away. 
They rushed in with the heads of 
sweat dropping from them. It was 
a piteous sight to sec how they pant¬ 
ed, and how the perspiration poured 
from their faces, so that they looked 
like little weeping angels. Tliey 
told me they were going in pursuit 
of a cattle-dealer, who had sold sun¬ 
dry sheep in the slaughter-house, to 
try and make a dive into an enor¬ 
mous cat-skin purse full of reals 
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Trhich he had with him. They did 
not empty the baaket, or count the 
linen, trusting to the integrity of my 
conscience, and as God may help me 
to all my righteous desires, and as 
he may free us all from the toils of 
the law', I have never touched the 
basket, which is as sound as when 
it was born.” 

“We believe it all lady mother,” 
said Monipodio, “ leave the basket 
as it is, and I will go there at my 
leisure, and make a careful examina¬ 
tion of its contents, which I will di¬ 
vide among you all, well and faith¬ 
fully, as has always been my cus¬ 
tom.” 

“ Let it be done as you ordain, 
my son,” replied the old woman, 
*'• and as it is getting a little late, 
give me a littl# drop, if you have it, 
to comfort my stomach, which is af¬ 
flicted with a perpetual faintness.” 

“ And what sort would you like to 
drink it, mother of mine,” inter¬ 
posed Escalanta, for such was the 
name of the companion of Ganancio- 
sa ; and opening the basket, she 
discovered a small leather bag, 
something like a wine-skin, which 
held about two arrobas (eight gal¬ 
lons) of wine, and an ice-vessel, 
which might contain with ease, 
and without the least pressure, about 
^ half a gallon. Escalanta having 
li'iibd the vessel placed it in the 
hands of the pious old woman, who 
taking it in both hands, and blowing 
the froth oflj exclaimed— 

“ You have poured in too much, 
daughter Escalanta, but God wrill 
give me strength to bear it all.” 
Saying this she applied the vessel 
to her lips, and at one gulp, without 
drawing breath, she decanted its 
contents into her stomach. On fin¬ 
ishing it she said— 

“ It is from Guadalcanal, and the 
noble liquor has the faintest relish 
of gypsum. God comfort you, daugh¬ 
ter, as you have comforted me. I 
am only afraid of its doing me some 
harm, as I have not breakfasted yet.” 

“ Not the slightest, mother,” said 
Monipodio, “ for it is three years 
old.” 

▼OL, I.—NO. m. 


“ I trust in the Virgin this is the 
case,” replied the old woman, “ but 
hark'ee, girls, tell me if any of you 
can lend me a cuarto to buy the lit¬ 
tle candies for my devotions, as in 
the hurry and anxiety to come and 
tell you the news of the basket, I left 
my girdle pouch at home.” 

“ I have some, Madame Pipota,” 
(this was the name of the old wo¬ 
man,} replied Gananciosa. “ Here, 
take these two cuartos, and with one 
1 pray of you to buy a little candle 
for me and place it before the Lord 
Saint Michael, and, if you can get 
two for the money, place the other 
before the Lord Saint Bias, as they 
are both my intercessors. 1 wish I 
could place another before our Lady 
Saint Lucy, for whom, for the sake 
of my eyes, I have great devotion, 
but I have no more small change ; 
some other day, however, I expect to 
have I'liough for all.” 

“ You will act rightly, my daugh¬ 
ter,” replied Pipota, “ but (hm’t be 
niggardly, for it is of vast impor¬ 
tance fur people to present their can¬ 
dles before they die, and not leave 
such a duty to be performed by lieirs 
or executors." 

“ Motlier Pipota argues well,” 
said Escalanta, and putting;,bcr hand 
into her purse, she drew out another 
cuarto, and ch.'irged her to place 
two more little candles before such 
Saints as she might consider the 
most grateful, and from whom the 
greatest }>rofit could be derived. 
On receiving this Pipota went away 
saying— 

“ Recreate yourselves my sons 
now that you have time, for old 
age will overtake you, and you 
will weep for the moments you 
have lost in your youth as I weep 
for them. Commend me fb God 
in your prayers, as I am about to do 
for myself and for you, that He 
may free and preserve us in our 
dangerous trade from all the terrors 
of justice.” So saying she disap¬ 
peared. 

After the departure of the old 
woman, they all sat down around t^e 
mat, and Gananciosa spread the sheet 
for a table clpth. She first took from 
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the basket an immense bunch of 
ardisbes, and about two dozen of 
oranges and lemons, and afterwards 
an enormous pan full of slices of 
fried salted cod fish.* She then 
drew out half a Dutch cheese, a pot 
of famous olives, a dish of shrimps, 
and a great quantity of crabs, with 
their accompanying sauce, made of 
large capers smothered in red pep¬ 
per, and three large loaves of bread 
from Gandul as white as snow. 
About fourteen sat down to this 
breakfast, and none failed to pro¬ 
duce a yellow-handled knife, except 
Rinconete, who drew forth his hmf 
sword. The duty of serving round 
the wine in the hive-shaped vessel 
was assigned to the two old men of 
the baize gowns and the guide. 

Scarcely however had they com¬ 
menced the assault on the oranges, 
when they were dreadfully alarmed 
by a loud knocking at the door. 
Monipodio commanding them to 
keep quiet, entered into a low mom, 
and taking down a buckler, seized 
his sword, and approaching the door 
be demanded in a hollow and threat¬ 
ening voice, who called at the door. 
A voice from the outside replied— 

“ It is nobody, it is only me, Sig- 
nior Monipodio. 1 am Tagnrotc, the 
watch of this morning, and 1 have 
come to tell you that .Tnliana, the 
Cariharta, is on her way here, weep¬ 
ing bitterly, with her hair all dishe¬ 
velled, so that some great disaster 
must have befallen her." 

At this moment the girl arrived 
sobbing, and Monipodio hearing her 
sobs opened the door. He then or¬ 
dered Tagarotc to return to his post, 
and warned him in future not to 
make such a tremendous noise when 
he had any thing to give notice of. 
The bey promised" to do so. Tlie 
Cariharta, who was a girl of the 
same class and of the same trade as 
the others, entered with her hair 
torn up by the roots, and her face 
covered with contusions, and when 
she reached the centre of the court¬ 


yard, she fell down in a swoon. Gar 
nanciosa and Escalanta rushed to 
her assistance, and unloosening her 
dress, they discovered her breast all 
blackened and braised. They dash¬ 
ed water in her face, and on reco¬ 
vering her senses she screamed out 
at the top of her voice. 

“ May the vengeance of God and 
the King alight on that shameless 
thief, that cowardly fisticuffer, that 
lousy rascal whose neck 1 have saved 
from the gallows oftcuer than he has 
hairs in his head ! Miserable wretch 
that 1 am ! Tliink of my having 
lost and wasted my youth and the 
cream of my years on such a soul¬ 
less, atrocious, incorrigible villain." 

“ Compose yourself Cariharta,” 
interposed Monipodio ; “ here am I 
who will see justicq,done to you. 
Tell me your wrongs, and you may 
rest assured that you will be longer 
in relating than I in revenging them. 
Has any one been wanting in pro¬ 
per respect to yoti ? for if this be the 
case, and you desire revenge, you 
have only to say the word." 

“ What proper respect?” exclaim¬ 
ed Juliana. “ May I be respected in 
the bottomless regions if ever I have 
anything to say to that lion among 
sheep, that lamb among men. 
Think you I w'ould ever share his 
table or keep company with him 
again ? May this flesh, which 
has put in the condition you will 
presently witness, be first devoured 
h}' jackals." Saying this she raised 
her skirts to the knee, and even a 
little further, and showed that she 
was covered w'ith wales. 

In this condition," she con¬ 
tinued, “ has that ingrate monster 
Repolido, who i.s under more obli¬ 
gations to me than the mother that 
bore him, left me. And what think 
you he did it for ? Suppose yon 
that I gave him cause for it? No¬ 
thing of the kind. He did it only 
because, when he was gambling and 
losing, he sent me, along with his 
fetcher Cabrillas, to get for him 


* ** BamUna frito," preserved cod fish fried—a very favourite eish in Spain to this day. 
There is a large trade direct from Newtoondland to the ports of Spam. It is the standing 
dish during I.ent. 
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thirty reals, and I only sent him 
twenty-four, (I pray to heaven that 
the trouble and fatigue with which 
1 earned them may be taken into 
account in reduction of my sins) and 
in payment of this gift, and friend¬ 
ly act, he, thinking that I had pil¬ 
fered a little out of the amount 
which he had calculated in his own 
imagination 1 might be possessed of, 
took me this morning to a field be¬ 
hind the King's vegetable garden, 
and there among some olive trees 
he stripped me, and with his belt, 
without removing or tying up the 
irons* (A irons and foul fetters may 
I BOO him) he gave me so many 
stripes, that he left me for dead. 
Of the truth of my story these wales 
that you see are good witnesses.” 

Here she agaj^ began to cry .aloud, 
and again to call for vengeance, 
which Monipodio once more pro¬ 
mised her, and all the bullies pre¬ 
sent did the same. 

Gananciosa then took her by the 
hand to console her, saying, that she 
horsolf would give, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world, one of the 
best jewels in her possession if the 
same thing had happened to her 
with her lover, for said she— 

“ I wish you to know, Cariharta, if 
you don’t know it already, that men 
chastise those they most love, and 
,when these great villains take us, and 
thrash us, and kick us, then do they 
adore us the most: if not, confess the 
truth to me for your life. After Re- 
polido had beaten and crushed you, 
did he not give you one caress ?" 

“ How one ?” replied the weep- 
*"0 girl; “ one hundred thousand 
he bestowed upon me, and he would 
have given a finger from his hand 
to get me to accompany him to his 
dwelling house. It appeared to me 
as if even the tears started from his 
eyes after he had mauled me.” 


“ There is little doubt of that,” 
said Gananciosa, and he must have 
shed tears of sorrow to see the state 
in which he had placed you, for in 
such cases men like him have scarce¬ 
ly committed the crime when they 
are seized with repentance. You 
will see, sister, if he does not come in 
search of you before we leave this, 
and beg pardon for the past, hum¬ 
bling himself before you like a lamb.” 

“ Truly,” exclaimed Monipodio, 
“ the cowardly gallows-bird shall 
not put foot within these doors un¬ 
less he shews repentance fur the 
crime he has committed. Has the 
scoundrel dared to lay hands on the 
face and flesh of Cariharta—a lady 
who can compete in purityf and 
money-making with Gananciosa (the 
money-maker) herself who is here 
before us, and higher praise than 
that 1 can’t give her ?” 

“ Ah,” said Juliana at this mo¬ 
ment, “ say nothing your worship, 
Signior Monipodio, against that ac¬ 
cursed fellow, for bad as he is, 1 love 
him dearer than my heart-strings. 
The arguments which my friend 
Gananciosa has adduced in his favor 
have restored my soul to my body, 
and sooth to say 1 must go in search 
of him.” 

“ That you shall not do, if you 
take my advice,” replied Gananciosa, 
” for he will get so puffed up and so 
proud, that lie will overcome you 
with the greatest ease.t Do keep 
quiet, sister, you will see him come, 
here as full of repentance as I have 
told you, and if he does not come 
we will write a letter to him con¬ 
taining couplets that will gall him.” 

“ That will do,” cried Cariharta, 

“ as I have a thousand things to 
write to him.” 

*' Then,” said Alonipodio, “•! will 
be the writer whenever one is want¬ 
ed ; for although 1 am nothing of a 


* ** Lo» hierros,” here means the iron buckles of the belt, but the lady’s exclamation 
Immediately afterwards obliges me to translate literally. 

* “ lAmpieza y (tananria,” The literal mcanlniruf tAtapieza is cleanlir.esB, purity, but Mo- 
nipoilio crideutiv has a covert meaninir. " Limpiar unn fMri’iuefa" is “ to pick a pocket,” 
and he aliudes to the dexterity of the lady in tbflt line, although of course he disgiiisea bis 
meaning. 

t “ Han tretoM en ti eomo m euerpo muerto," literally " he will practise his thrusts on youf 
as on a dead body,”—frela meaos a thrust in fencing. Me will pierce you with bis sword* 
thrusts as easily as if be were fighting with a dead body. . 
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poet, yet vhen a man screws his 
courage to the sticking place, he 
will proiiuce a couple of thousand of 
couplets in*the twinkling of an eye,* 
and if they don’t turn out so ^ood 
as they ought to be, 1 have a friend, 
a barber, a great poet, who will dll 
up the metre at any hour. For the 
present let us conclude the breakfast 
which we had commenced, and no 
doubt every thing will turn out sa¬ 
tisfactorily.” 

Juliana was well pleased to obey 
the chief, and so all returned to their 
feast. In a short time they reached 
the bottom of the buckbasket, and 
emptied the wine bag to the very 
dregs. Tnie old men drank nine fine, 
the young altogether, the ladies by 
responses, t 'The old men then ask¬ 
ed permission to retire, which Moni- 
po(Uo immediately granted, charging 
them to give notice with the utmost 
punctuality of every thing they saw, 
which might be turned to use or 
profit by the community. They 
romised to take the utmost care in 
oing BO, and disappeared. 

Rineonete, who was naturally cu¬ 
rious, having iirst begged pardon 
and permission to speak, said to 
Monipodio.— 

“ Of what use to the fraternity 
are these two personages,—so grey, 
so grave, and so consequential ?” 
To which Monipodio replied.— 

“ These men m slang phraseology, 
are called homets,^ and they Me 
very useful, wandering about the city 
all day, spying into every house 
where an entry can be made at 
night, or tracking those who come 
from the Exchange or the Mint with 
bags of money, to find out where 
they conveyed them, and, if possi¬ 
ble, in what place they deposit them. 
On obtaining this knowledge, they 
carefully calculate the thickness of 
the walls of the house, and mark the 
most convenient spot to make the 
guzpalarog (which means holes,) to 
facilitate an entrance. Finally, they 


are useful, if not the mostusefnl of 
all the members of the fraternity. 
It is, therefore, the practice to give 
to tliem a fifth of all the booty that 
is acquired through their industry—^ 
in like manner as His Majesty takes 
a fifth from the Treasuries. With 
all this they are men of great vera¬ 
city, of good habits and reputation, 
fearing God, and of tender con¬ 
sciences, for every day they hear mass 
with wonderful devotion. Then 
there are some of them so polite, 
especially those two who have just 
gone out, that they are satisfied with 
much less than they are .entitled to 
by our tariff. There are two more 
who are thieves, and these, as they 
are constantly changing their place 
of abode, know the exits and en¬ 
trances of every house in the city, 
and those that will yield a profit, 
and those that will not.” 

** All this appears to me most ad¬ 
mirable,” said Rineonete, “ and 1 
wish I could make myself useful to 
such a famous fraternity.” 

Good wishes are always favour¬ 
ed by Heaven,” responded Monipo¬ 
dio. 

At this point of the conversation a 
knocking was heard at the door, 
and Monipodio went out and asked 
who was there. A voice replied— 

“ Open your worship. Signor Mo¬ 
nipodio, it is I—Repolido.” ^ 

Cariharta heard the voice,'anu 
raising her own to Heaven, she ex¬ 
claimed— 

*• Don’t open, your worship Sig¬ 
nor Monipodio, to that sailor of Tar- 
peya, to that tiger of Ocania.” Not¬ 
withstanding her cry, Monipodio 
opened the door to Repolido, on see¬ 
ing which Cariharta rose up, rushed 
into the room where the shields 
were, and slamming the door behind 
her, she screamed from the inside— 

“ Take away from my presence 
that hideous visaged fellow, that 
executioner of innocents, that terri- 
fier of tame pigeons.” 


* Touebatone. “ I’ll rhyme you ao, eight years together; dinners and sappers and sleep¬ 
ing hours excepted.” 

*' ru rhyme yon so from night to morning,” Wakley, Coroner of Middlesex’s speech in 
the House of Commons. 

t QiiinVs—abbreriatlon of quiriekiten—Kyiie Eleison. Responses used in the Liturgy. 

t AoUponet "—Literallr hornets ; tlie verb ** AiAipar,** to spy, which immediately fol¬ 
lows, e^Ulus the derivation of the word. 
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Manifcrro and Chiquiznaque held 
back Repolido, who made violent ex¬ 
ertions to enter where Cariharta 
was, but as they would not permit 
him, he exclaimed from the outside— 

“ Say no more, my angry dear, 
for your life be quiet, and so you 
may get well married.*' 

“ I married, you fiend,” replied 
Cariharta, “ a pretty topic that 
is to touch upon! Perhaps you 
would like me to marry yourself! 1 
would sooner be married to a dead 
skeleton than to you." 

“ Come along, you fool,” replied 
Repolido, “ let us have done with 
this nonsense. It is getting late, 
and I would advise you not to be 
too much pufled up because I am 
speaking so mildly, ,and have huin- 
bled myself soafar, for by the living 
(iod, if iny clioler ascends to in}' 
head-piece, the relapse will be 
worse than the first attack. Hum¬ 
ble yourself, and let us nut furnish 
food for the devil to dine upon.” 

“ Ay ! and I would treat him to 
a supper to boot,” exclaimed Cari- 
harta, “ if he would only carry you 
off where my eyes would never light 
on you again.” 

“ Didn’t I say so,” muttered Re¬ 
polido, “ by God, but I begin to 
erceive, my lady Gamester, that 
shall have to go the whole hog, 
w'iiatever be the consequences.” 

“ Let there be no violence in my 
presence,” interposed Monipodio; 
** Cariharta will come out, not for 
any threats, but for my sake, and 
all will go on well, for the quarrels 
of lovers are the cause of enhanced 
pleasures when they become friends 
again. Juliana, my dear girl, my 
Cariharta, come out here for my 
sake, and I will make Repolido beg 
your pardon on his knees.” 

“ If he will consent to do this,” 
said Escalanta, “ we will all take 
his part, and join in imploring Juli¬ 
ana to come out.” 
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“If this is to be construed into 
a submission that will savour in the 
smallest degree of personal disho¬ 
nour,” exclaimed Repolido, “ 1 
won’t yield to an army composed of 
ruifians ; but if itis by way of pleas¬ 
ing Cariharta,! will not only stick 
myself on my knees, but 1 will stick a 
nail in my forehead to gratify her.* 

Chiquiznaciue and Maniferro, on 
hearing this speech, burst into laugh¬ 
ter, which nettled Repolido to such 
a degree, thinking they were making 
game of him, that he exclaimed in a 
highly incensed tone— 

“ Any one who laughs, or dreams 
of laughing, at any thing 1 may 
have said against (Cariharta, or she 
may have said against mi;, I say 
that he lies, and will lie as often as 
he may laugh or may dream of 
laughing, as I have already said.” 

Chiquiznaque and Maniferro star¬ 
ed at each other with such a hideous 
and threatening scowl, that Monipo¬ 
dio imniediatcly perceived that if he 
did not interfere, something horrible 
would be the result, and so, placing 
himself between them, he exclaim¬ 
ed— 

“ Do not let this matter go fur¬ 
ther, gentlemen. Put an end to all 
high words, chewing them between 
your teeth, and as those that have es¬ 
caped you have little harm in them, 
no notice need be taken of them.” 

“ We are pretty certain,” replied 
Chiquiznaque, “ that such threats 
w'erc never directed, or intended to 
be directed, towards us, for if we had 
imagined that such was the case, the 
tool to touch up the utterer was 
ready at hand.” 

“ I too have a tool, Signior Chi¬ 
quiznaque,” said Repolido, “ and if 
necessary will make it play about 
your ears. 1 have aircady.said it, 
that he who laughs at me lies, and 
who dares think otherwise let him 
follow me. I will make the man who 
afiinns the truth of such a thought 
swallow a palm of thisswor£” 


* " Xo difft po hinnarme de rodilliu, pero «n rinno me kincar^ par la /rente en «u nenicio.** 

** Miaear dr rddillaa” means to kneel down—'* hinear un eluim" to drive a nail into any thiup. 
Repolido plays upon the word " hinear,*' and the translation 1 have (^iven is the nearest ap. 
proach to the meaning of the original 1 can make. As the novelty of the idea sarprises the 
bolliea into laughter, and is the cause of a quarrel, 1 think it right to give this 
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Saying tins, he moved towards 
the door, with the intention of go¬ 
ing out. Cariharta was listening to 
the quarrel, and when she perceived 
that he was walking off in a rage, she 
rushed out, exclaiming— 

** Keep him back, don’tlet him go, 
as he will play the very deuce. 
Don’t you see he is in a fury, and in 
the matter of bravery he is a very 
Judas Macarelo. Come back here, 
thou Hector of the world, and of iny 
eyes.” 

Saying this, she closed with him, 
and held him forcibly by the cloak. 
Monipodio also came to her assis¬ 
tance, and seixed hold of him. Chi- 
quiznaque and Maniferro hesitated 
whether to be angry or not, and re¬ 
mained silent, watching what Repo- 
lido would do. The bully seeing 
that Monipodio and Cariharta im- 
}>lored him to be quiet, turned round, 
saying— 

“ Friends should never give an¬ 
noyance to friends, nor make a 
laughing stock of friends, particu¬ 
larly when they sec that friends re¬ 
sent the annoyance. ” 

“ There is no friend here,” re¬ 
plied Maniferro, who wishes to an¬ 
noy or to make a laughing stock of 
another friend, and seeing that we 
are all friends, why let us all shake 
hands like friends.” 

“ You have spoken, gentlemen,” 
said Monipodio at this moment, 
like excellent friends, and like 
such friends let us all shake hands.” 

This was immediately done, and 
Escalanta, taking off one of her 
clogs, began to play upon it as if it 
had been a timbrel. Gananciosa 
seized a broom of new palm leaves, 
which was accidentally lying be¬ 
side her, and sweeping her hands 
over it, she produced a soxmd which. 


although harsh and rough, harmo¬ 
nized with that of the clog. Moni¬ 
podio broke a plate and shaped two 
of the pieces, so that when placed 
between the fingers, and struck to¬ 
gether with great rapidity, they act¬ 
ed os a counter tenor to the clog 
and the broom. Rinconete and Cor¬ 
tadillo were astounded at the new 
invention of the broom, as they had 
never seen the like before. Mani¬ 
ferro noticed their surprise and said, 

“ Do you wonder at the broom ? 
Well, you have good reason, for there 
was never invented in this world a 
musical instrument so easily to be 
had, so little troublesome, or so 
cheap, and in truth I heard a stu¬ 
dent die other day assert that nei¬ 
ther Negropheus,* who rescued 
Arauzf from hell, nor Mariont who, 
mounted on the back of a dolphin, 
crossed the sea as if he had been 
riding on a hired mule, nor the other 
great musician, who built the city of 
the hundred gates, and the hundred 
sally ports, ever invented a better 
kind of musical instrument, so easi¬ 
ly learned, so facile to the touch, so 
free from frets, § and pegs, and 
chords, never standing in need of 
tuning. It is even said, I vow to God, 
that a gallant youth of this city, who 
piques himself on being a Hector 
in music, was the inventor of it.” 

“ That I ran well believe,” replied 
Rinconete, “ but let us listen to wliat 
our musicians intend to sing, for I 
think that Gananciosa has just 
cleared her throat, which is a sign 
that she wishes to sing.” Such was 
the truth, for Monipodio had begged 
of her to sing some of the merry 
tunes that were then in vogue. 
Rut the first that commenced was 
Escalanta, who in a wiry and broken 
voice chanted the following— 


*' For a youth of Seville, with fair curling hair. 
Clothed in fanciful vestments, my heart's in despair.' 

Gananciosa followed singing— 

' " An ardent maid, who never felt love's dart. 

Will to a dark-eyed lover yield her heart." 


(*) Maniferro's version of " Orpheus." 
ft) Ditto ditto "Eurydice." 

(t) Ditto ditto "Arion." 

f " Tnufe*" frets. A short pirrr of wire fixed on the finger hoard of a guitar, which 
being pressed against the etrinss, varies the tone. 
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Then Monipodio struck in, clatter- fragments of the plates— 
ing together with great violence the 

" When lorcra frown, great tho* be the p^n, 

The pleasure’s greater when tliey smile again.'* 

Cariharta not wishing in her joy clog, and striking up accompanied 
to remain silent, laid hold of another the rest—' 

** Hold hard, my dear, reflect and you will see 
You beat your own flesh, when you horsewhip me." 

"No allusions in singing,” said out exhibiting the least sign of any 
Repolido at this conjuncture, evil suspicions. As he was telling 
" touch not upon past events which this to Monipodio, a young gentle- 
will do no good. Let bygones be by- man arrived ut the door, dressed as 
gones, choose another path, and the saying is —de barrio,* very plain- 
enough sa'd.” ly. Monipodio took him in, and or* 

There appeared to be little inten- dered Chiquiznaque, Maniferro, and 
tion of bringing the songs to an dnd llepolido to be culled, but that the 
in a hurry, had not some one knock- rest were not to come down, 
ed at the door. Monipodio disap- As Rinconete and Cortadillo had 
peared to see who it was, when the remained in the courtyard, they could 
sentry informed ffim that the person overhear the whole of the conversof* 
of the alcalde of justice had loomed in tion that passed between Monipodio 
sight at the top of the street, preceded and the recently arrived gentleman, 
by Tordillo and Ccrnicalo, neutral who addressing Monipodio said— 
catchpolls. Those that were inside " Why is it that you have fulfilled 
overheard this, and were so much so badly the coiniuission which 1 gave 
alarmed, that Cariharta and Escalan- you ?” 

ta put on their clogs the wrong way, Monipodio answered that he knew 
Gananciosa threw down her broom, nothing of what had been dune, but 
Monipodio his fragments of the plate, that the officer who was entrusted 
and the whole of the music was sud- with the work was present, and he 
dcnly silenced. Chiquiznaque chang- would be able to give a good account 
ed colour, Repolido was stupified, of himself. At this moment Chi- 
and Maniferro amazed, and all dis- quiznaque made his appearance, and 
appeared, some in one direction, Monipodio enquired of him if he had 
some in another, clambering up to the finished the business of the fourteen- 
roofs and the tiles of the houses to inch knife slash which had been com- 
eflect their escape, and descend from mitted to his charge. 
them to the street. " Which," replied Chiquiznaque, 

No shot from a gun fired unawares, "is it in the matter of the 6hoj>- 
nor sudden clap of thunder ever keeper of the cross way ? ” 
frightened a flock of heedless pigeons " That is the very man,” said tho 
so much as the announcement of the gentleman. 

arrival of the alcalde of justice asto- " Well,” replied^ Chiquiznaque, 
nished and alarmed all that virtuous " what took place in this business 
company. The two novices, Rinco- was that I lay in ^rait for him last 

ncte and Cortadillo, did not know night at the door of his house, and 

what to do, and Uiey remained at he arrived before sunset.' I pushed 
their posts, waiting to see what would up tow'ards him, and took a good 
be the result of that sudden storm, look at his visage, which I iinme- 
which resulted in nothing, for the diately perceived to be so small, that 
sentry returned to inform them it was the most impossible of all im- 

that the alcalde had passed on with- j^'^^sibilities to find room for a four^ 


* " Barrio." sabnrbs of a town—youne gentlemen, when they wished to be disguised, 
dressed like the people of the suburbs—the common people. • 
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teen-inch knife slash upon it. So 
finding it out of my power to fulfil 
what I had promised, and what was 
laid down in my destructions.” 

” Instructions your worship means 
to say,” interposed the gentleman, 
** and not destructions.” 

“ That is what I meant to say,” 
replied Cliiquiznaque. “ Well, then, 
seeing from the narrowness and small 
nze of that visage, there was not 
loom for the number of inches re¬ 
quired, and not wishing to have my 
journey fur nothing, I e’en gave the 
slash to his lackey, and you may he 
sure I gave him one of first rate 
size.” 

“ I would rather,” said the gen¬ 
tleman, “ you had inflicted a seven- 
inch cut on the master than a foiir- 
tecit-inch cut on the man. Truly 
you have not fulfilled your bargain 
with me as 1 had a right to expect; 
hut it docs not matter, 1 care little 
for the thirty ducats 1 left with you 
as earnest money. I kiss my hands 
to your worship.” 

Saying this, he raised his hat, and 
turned his back to go out, but Mo- 
nipodio seized him hy the party-co¬ 
loured cloak which he wore, and cx- 
elaimed— 

“ Hold hard your worship, and 
make good your promises, for we 
have fulfilled ours with much honor 
and to great advantage. Twenty 
ducats are wanting, and your wor¬ 
ship shall not leave tliis spot, until 
you have given them, or pledges of 
equal value. 

“ What,” replied the gentleman, 
“ do you call it fulfilling your pro¬ 
mise to give the knife slash to the 
man instead of to the master.” 

“ How little you know about it, 
sir,” said Chiquizpaque, “ it is clear 
you don’t remember the proverb, 

* Who loves Beltran loves his 
can.' ”• 

“ But how can this proverb come 
to the purpose in this case,” replied 
the gehtleman. 

“ Why, is it not the same thing,” 
pursued Chiquiznaque—“ to say * who 
^does not love Beltran does not love 


his can,* And so Beltran being the 
shopkeeper whom you don’t like, and 
his lackey being his * can,' hitting 
the ‘ can' is hitting at Beltran, and 
the debt is liquidated, and the money 
must be enforced. So you had bet¬ 
ter pay at once, as it must be done 
irremediably.” 

** You have taken the words out 
of my mouth, friend Chiquiznaque,” 
added Monipodio, “ and 1 swear to 
you faithfully that all must be done 
as he has said, and so, your worship, 
sir gallant, don’t be standing on 
punctilios with your humble servant 
and friends, but take my tKivice, and 
pay at once the money fairly earned. 
If, also, you desire that another slash 
shall be given to the master, as large 
as his countenance will admit of, why 
you may count upon it as if he was 
already curing the wound.” 

” In that cose,” replied the gal¬ 
lant, “ I will pay, with the most per¬ 
fect good will and pleasure, in full 
for both the one and the other.” 

“ Have no more doubt of it,” said 
Monipodio, " than of your being a 
Christian. Chiquiznaque will give 
it to him so neatly, that it will look 
as if he had been born witli it.” 

“ Well then, with this assurance 
and promise,” replied the gentleman, 
“ receive this chain as a pledge for 
the twenty ducats of the past, and 
the forty which I offer for the com¬ 
ing knife slash. It weighs a thou¬ 
sand reals, and it is very possible that 
you may get the whole of it, because 
I have it in my mind's eye that be¬ 
fore long 1 shdl require a fourteen- 
inch affair.” 

On saying this, he stripped from 
his neck a chain of small round rings, 
and gave it to Monipodio, who im¬ 
mediately saw from the touch and 
the weight that it was not of brass. 
Monipodio received it with great de¬ 
light and courtesy, for he was to the 
last degree polite, 'fhe performance 
of the work was assigned to Chiquiz¬ 
naque, who only asked for the term 
of one night to complete it. 

Tlie gentleman left very well pleas¬ 
ed, and Monipodio immediately 


* Can—‘bom comi—a dof. 
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called back all those that were ah> 
sent and frightened. They came 
down, and Monipodio placing him¬ 
self in the middle of them produced 
a Memorandum book, which he car¬ 
ried in the hood of his cloak, and 
gave it to Rinconete to read it, as he 
w'as unable to do so. Rinconete 
opened it, and on tlie first page saw 
the following sentence 
Mkmcikandum of TiiP. Knife slash¬ 
es 1IIAT HAVE TO BE INFLICTfa) 
THIS WEEK. 

Thfjirsi to bn given to the Shopkeep¬ 
er of the^rossivay—price fifty escu¬ 
dos. Thirty are received to account. 
ChitpuznaifHe to he the Doer. 

“ 1 don’t think there are any 
more of that kind,” said Monipodio, 
“ turn over and look at the heading 
-MEMOllANDUlff OF CoDOELS.” 

Rinconete turned the leaf and 
saw that on the other side was writ¬ 
ten— Memouanuom of CunuELs,— 
and he read. 

To the Luc.eme Storekeeper one 
dozen of CudyeU of the hardest des¬ 
cription, price one escudo each. Kighl 
escudos are received to account — 
Jime six days—Maniferro to he the 
infiicter. 

“ That Memorandum may be blot¬ 
ted out,” said Maniferro, for to¬ 
night I will finish the job.” 

“ Is there any thing more my 
son ?” enquired Monipodio. 

“Yes, there is another,” replied 
Rinconete, as follows— , 

“iS’iA’ hard given Cudgels to the 
humpbacked tailor, known by the nick¬ 
name SUguero (The Linnet) at the 
reguest of the lady who left the neck¬ 
lace. Desmochado the Kxeevtor, 

“ 1 am astonished,” said Monipo- 
dio, that this item is in existence. 
Doubtless Desmochado must be in¬ 
disposed, for two days have elapsed 
beyond the given time, and he has 
not even commenced the work.” 

^ “ I met him yesterday,” said Mar 
niferro, “ and he told me that the 
Humpback’s debt had not been paid, 
as he had been laid up with sick¬ 
ness.” 

“ That I well believe,” replied Mo¬ 
nipodio, “for I take Desmochado to 
VOL.I.-NO. III. 


be such an excellent workman that, 
had it not been for such an insur¬ 
mountable obstniction, he would 
have finished a much more diflicult 
business than that. Is there any 
more my pretty youth ?” 

“ No, Sir," answered Rinconete. 

“ Well, go on,” said Monipodio, 
“ and look at tin* heading, 

Mr.MOttANDVM OF VULOAR GRIEV¬ 
ANCES— -That is to say '•'^Peppering 
with ink bottles,” ‘^Besmearing with 
mire,” “ Vixing sanbenUos and horns,” 
“Rattles and frights,” “Rotes and 
feigned knife slashes,” “Publication 
of Libels.” 

“ What more is said?” asked Mo¬ 
nipodio. 

Besmearing with mire in the 
house of- -” 

‘* Never mind the house,” said 
Monipodio, ‘‘ I am the Tu antem and 
the executioner of that little trifle, 
and I have received to account four 
escudos, the price of the whole bc- 
ing eight.” 

“That is true,” replied Rinconete, 
“for it is all written down, and be¬ 
low it there is uiuither Memorandum. 

“ Pixing of Horns.” 

“ Don’t read any further,” said 
Monipodio, “ mention not the house 
or the name. It is quite enough to 
establish the- grievance without pub¬ 
lishing it, whieli always causes re¬ 
morse of conscience. iVt least I would 
rather clothe a man a hundred times 
with San Renilos or horn him as 
often, than mention it once, were it 
even to the mother that ushered me 
into this world—understanding of 
course that I am paid for the work.” 

“ 'rhe Agent for this business,” 
said Rinconete, “is Narigucta.” 

“Oh then,” replied Monipodio, 
“it may be considered concluded 
and paid for. See if there is any¬ 
thing more, for if my memory does 
not fail me there was to be a fright 
of the \ aluc of twenty escudos, and 
the actors were to be the whole com¬ 
munity, and the time allowed was to 
,be to the end of the present month. 
It will be fulfilled to the very letter 
without omitting one iota, and it will* 
be one of the best things ever per- 
• d 
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formed in tliis city from the most re¬ 
mote times to this day. Give me 
the book my boy, as I know there is 
nothing more, and I know too that 
our business is very slack. But bet¬ 
ter times will come hereafter, and 
we shall have more to do than we 
shall have appetite for, as not a leaf 
moves without the will of God, and 
it is not our cue to make people re¬ 
venge themselves by compulsion, for 
the very good reason that every 
man is valiant in his own case, and 
never likes to pay for work, which 
he can do with his own hand." 

“That is true," said Repolido. 

But look, yoiur worship, Signior 
Monipodio, and say what is ordained 
and commanded for us to do, as it is 
getting late, and the heat is increas¬ 
ing rather in a hurry.” 

“ What is to be done," replied 
Monipodio, “is that they are all to 
go to their posts, and nobody is to 
change them until Sunday, when we 
shall all meet in this very spot, and 
every thing that has been “convey¬ 
ed”* will be divided without wrong¬ 
ing any one. To Rinconete and 
Cortadillo is assigned, until Sunday, 
the district from the Town of Gold 
outside the City to the postern gate 
of the Alcazar, when they can work 
with their accomplishments with the 
most perfect ease; for 1 have seen 
others of far less ability than theirs 
earn daily more than twenty reals in 
coppers, independent of the silver, 
with a single pack of cards, and that 
with tour cards wauting.f Gan- 
chuelo will show you tliis district,— 
and even if you go as far as St. Se¬ 
bastian and St. Telino, it does not 
matter much, although it is Supreme 
Court justice, t that men of a “ nice 


sense of honour won’t appropriate 
the property of other men.” 

The two boys kissed their hands 
to him for the favors conferred upon 
them, and they promised to do their 
work well and faithfully, and with 
all diligence and caution. On this 
Monipodio produced from the hood 
of his cloak a piece of paper folded 
up, on which was inscribed a list of 
the fraternity, and he requested 
Rinconete to put down his own name 
as well as that of Cortadillo; but as 
there was no inkstand he gave him 
the paper to take to the first apothc- 
caiy’s shop, and write down the 
names in the following way— 

“Rinconete and Cortadillo, mem¬ 
bers of the fraternity—Rinconete 
Soprano,§ Cortadillo Bass.” They 
were to insert the day and the year, 
but to keep a profoimd silence re¬ 
garding parents and country. 

At this moment one of the hoary 
“ hornets” entered and said, “ I 
come to tell your worship that I 
have just met Lobillo (the small 
wolf) from Malaga, and 1 have been 
informed that he has improved so 
wonderfully in his art, that with 
honest cards he could deprive 
Satan himself of his money, but as 
he is rather shabbily dressed, he dues 
not like to present liimself at pre¬ 
sent to be registered, and render the 
accustomed obedience. He will 
however come on Sunday without 
fail.” 

“J always thought,” said Moni¬ 
podio, “ that this Lobille would turn 
out first-rate in his art, for he has 
the best and most suitably made 
hands for it, that it is possible to 
desire; for to be a good workman in 
any trade good tools are as necessa- 


• Piitol. —“Convey, the wise itcall.” 

t It is a common trick of blacklegs in Spain to abstract afew of the cards at the game of 
“ Monte." At this game two cards are turur4 up from the bottom of the pack, and bets are 
made upon the first card that will turn up the same as those on the table. For <»»ntnpie, a 
King and an Ace arc turned up. Bets are made upon the first Ace that is dealt. The cheat 
abstracts or has abstracted three Kings from the pack, so that he can stake any amount of 
money on an Ace appearing. As the whole pack is not dealt, the cheat very often passes 
undiscovered. 

t “ Juaticia mera mista —Justice of a sort ofcroB8.breed. The translation T have given 
appears to me to be the best, and it was sugrated to me by reading Sir Lawrence Peel’s 
Judgment in the case of “WatteersiM Saunacra." Monipodio's reasoning and that of the 
Chief Justice, are o.n a par. Their definitions of “ a nice sense of honour" agree in the 
‘concrete. 

i Thieves slang to denote the different qualities of their aeraimpiinnnmn tu 
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ry to complete the work well, as the 
skill whico is employed in it.” 

“ 1 also met,” said the old man, 
*' in a lodging house in the street of 
the Dyers, the Jew, dressed like a 
priest, who has taken up his habita¬ 
tion in that place, in order to scrape 
acquaintance with two Peravians* 
who live in the same house. He 
wanted to see if he could engage 
them to gamble with him even if it 
were for a small sum, as from that 
it might rise to a very large sum. 
He also says that he will not be ab¬ 
sent from the meeting on Sunday, 
and willwgive an account of him¬ 
self.” 

“ That,” said Monipodio, " is 
also a capital pilferer, and is a very 
knowing fellow. Many days have 
assed since 1 have seen him, and 
e acts very wrongly in that, and by 
my faith if he does not mend his 
manners 1 will demolish his shaven 
crown; for a thief is no more en¬ 
titled to such clerical distinctions 
than a Turk, and knows no more of 
latin than my mother. Is there any 
more news ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” replied 
the old man. 

Very good,” said Monipodio, 
“ take your worships this trifle (and 
he divided amongst them all some 
forty reals) and let no one absent 
himself on Sunday, for we shall not 
fail to have a merry meeting.” 

Every one thanked him heartily. 
Rcpolido embraced Cariharta. Es- 
calanta embraced Maniferro, and 
Gananciosa did the same with Chi- 
quiznaque—covenanting to meet 
that night, after they had finished 
the work of the day, in the house of 
Pipota. Monipodio said that he 
would go and search the buckbosket, 
and after that would proceed to ac¬ 
complish the mire-besmearing busi¬ 
ness. He embraced Rinconete and 
Cortadillo, and bestowing his bless¬ 
ing on them bid them good-bye, 
charging them never to have a cer¬ 
tain or a fixed habitation, for this 
was of great importance * to the 
general smety. Ganchuelo accom¬ 


panied them to show them their 
posts, reminding them not to be 
absent on Sunday, because he 
thought and believed that Monipo¬ 
dio intended to* teach a lesson of 
skill in matters connected with their 
art. Saying this he departed, leav¬ 
ing the two companions astonished 
at all they had seen. 

Rinconete, although a boy, pos¬ 
sessed a good understanding, and 
a naturally good disposition, and as 
he had accompanied his father in 
the business of the bulls, he had a 
good idea of proper language. He 
laxtghed heartily when he thought 
of the phraseology of Monipodio, 
and the rest of that holy community, 
and particularly when, instead of 
saying per mtulnm stijfragii, he said 
por modo de tmufragh by way of 
shipwreck; also when he hit upon 
grabbing the stupendous, instead of 
stipends. Also when Cariharta said 
that Repolido was like a sailor of 
Tarpeya, and a tiger of Ocania, 
instead of Hircania, with a thousand 
other follies. He was most parti¬ 
cularly amused when she spoke of 
the fatigue she had undergone in 
earning the twenty-four reals, which 
she hoped Heaven would accept in 
reduction of her sins. But above 
all, he was astounded at their state 
of security and the confidence with 
which they approached Heaven, 
never failing in their devotions, the)r 
being so full of robberies and homi¬ 
cides and oflences to God. He 
laughed also at the other old wo¬ 
man, the Pipota, who left the stolen 
buckbasket locked up in her hous^ 
and went to place the little candles 
of wax before the images, and be¬ 
lieved in this way she would go to 
heaven without more ado.' No less 
was he amazed at\be obedicnoe and 
respect paid by all to Monipodio, he 
being a barbarous, uncouth, and 
profligate man. He thought of 
what he had read in his Memoran¬ 
dum Book and the kind of business 
they were engaged in. Finally he 
4welt strongly upon the careless state 
of the legal authorities in that fa- 


* ** Perulen,” The Spaniard firom Peru was the Nabob of Spain. 
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mous city of Seville, since people 
so pernicious and so iiilmiciU to hu¬ 
manity lived in it, scarcely taking 
any pains to conceal themselves. 
He resolved within himself to advise 
his companion that they should not 
lead long such an evil and lust life, 
hut with all this, carried away by 
his youth and inexperience, he re¬ 
mained with them for some months. 


during which things happened that 
will require some time to write. &o 
for another occasion is left the his¬ 
tory of their lives and miracles, as 
well as those of tlieir master Moni- 
podio, and other events of those of 
that infamous academy, which are 
all well worthy of consideration 
and may serve as an example and 
instruction to those that read them.* 


ISHMAEL. 

(Novellen von Julius Mosen; Ismael.) 


Many a time, when rapidly re¬ 
viewing the past events of my life, I 
have loved to fancy myself already 
buried with many myriads more in 
the cold, cold grave of the present. 
The dark night of the tomb would 
then suddenly puss away, even as 
tlie murky clouds open out as they 
dash against the lofty Alpine hcigiits, 
and in the far distant horizon I 
would seem to behold the home and 
the green fields of my early youth, 
like a lonely islet amid the icebergs 
of a frozen sea. Tlu'u would rise 
before me the once familiar faces of 
the venerable gray beards, long since 
forgotten, w'ith young men and 
maidens, tlieir sons and their daugh¬ 
ters. And tliey would smile upon 
me us in the days of yore, and it was 
as if only one, one gloomy night 
separated me to day from those far 
away hours. Hut many a year, in 
truth, has passed since I looked upon 
their real forms. Not a few of tlu'm 
now rest for ever in yonder gt rve- 
yard, adjoining the old church with its 
belfrey, which even now, methinks, 
rears its tall head above the hills in 
such a friendly manner, and with its 
soft sad chimes seems to say : why 
tarriest thou then so long ?” Like 
my guardian angel, these thoughts 
of childliood's home follow me cvery- 
cherc. They find me ’mid the noise 


and bustle of the market; they are 
with me in tlie theatre; and one 
note of the bugle will rouse iny slum¬ 
bering recollections,^whether listen¬ 
ing to the crash of instruments in a 
noisy concert, or seated all alone in 
the deisp recesses of the forest. 
Home ! The bliss of an earthly- 
heave n is in that word ! Alas ! we 
moderns know not whatis Home, and 
therefore is it that we are so unhap¬ 
py. Home, Fatherland, Faith, Fence, 
all have passed away. In their place 
we have invented smart sayings 
and, rubbing our hands, we exclaim : 
“The universe is onr home—plea¬ 
sure, our faith, —the battle-field, our 
peace." As if the heart were not 
the true home, in which wc learn for 
the first time what are the enjoy¬ 
ments, what the sufierings of life ! As 
if the battle-field were to be otherwise 
regarded than as the means of insuring 
the palm of peace and the joys of 
home ! Is not man, like a flower, a 
child of the soil ? As the one clings 
to the earth with material roots and 
lives with it and by it—so does the 
other depend upon it and cling to 
it with the bonds of fueling. Never 
shall 1 forget those distant inouii- 
tains and vales—those pine-trees that 
hoarsely murmured over my cradle 
■—those neighbours of luy fatlier, 
and my playmates, their children ! 


* Ccr\'antos never resumed the history of Riaconcie and t;i>rtadillo. _ In all_ his^ novels he 
makes no further iiientiiin ufthc-iii. There is a short notice ol Mooiptidio in his dia]»|'ue ot 
tw«i Dugs; tSpeaUfls of Tin- two Doffs—was Jiiuus acqttaiidud with Cervantes as weU as 
Sicutt ! 
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A thousand little stories which 
grew up and became perfected with 
us, remain amid the rcmembraHces 
of my youth, like beautiful pictures 
of great price in some old Gutliic 
Church, h'ace to face they now ap¬ 
pear in their gold and silver-wreathed 
frames, and look down upon me as on 
a lime-honored friend. Foremost 
among these pictures stands the patri¬ 
archal Abraham, with his lung gray 
beard, and a green velvet cap on his 
venerable head. The old farmer was 
known throughout the neighboiir- 
houd as sitting for hours together by 
the roadlg^ide, on the summit of the 
hill, looking earnestly towards the 
East us if expecting some one from 
that quarter. 

At holiday time when I was wend¬ 
ing my way hoaicwards from school 
or college, and could just distinguish 
my father's house in the distance, I 
was sure to find, at the foot of a so¬ 
litary pine tree on the hill top, old 
father Abraham, bent nearly double 
with age, grasping with his lean fin¬ 
gers a long stall) and gazing fixed¬ 
ly on the high road to Bohemia, 
whicli tended towards tlic East. 
He always seemed much pleased 
whenever he saw me and used to 
cry out, before I could ask him a 
question, “ Uc is not yet come.” 
These words afi'oeted my inmost soul, 
fur thereon hangs a talc of melan¬ 
choly interest, though sumo per¬ 
chance may laugh at it. “ lie is 
not yet come,” 1 unconsciously re¬ 
peated, and passed on. 

Abraham dwelt on the brow of a 
hill, whence a lively spring of water 
gushed forth, and, dividing into many 
a forked branch, diffused a constant 
verdure over the meadows. 'J’lie 
house itself was so buried among 
apple and pear trees, that you could 
only see the top of the chimney and 
the light smoke ascending into the 
air. Behind it his farm stretched 
away down the hill into the valley 
beyond, where a beautiful Itkndscape 
was afforded by the many channels 
of the little stream winding through 
the green fields. 


At the further end of the meadows 
was a wood consisting of firs, elms, 
and copsc-wood. 

Although Abraham’s fields and 
meadows presented a lovely picture 
of cultivated nature, it was not so 
with the wood, in the middle of which 
appeared a w’idc-sprcndiiig heath, 
marked by a crazy old house no lon¬ 
ger inhabited, once upon a time the 
property,— together with the barren 
waste adjoining—of a charcoal-burn¬ 
er, hut now belonging to liis orphan 
daughter Frederica. On her father’s 
death Abraham kindly took the poor 
child into his own house, and used 
to say ; “I found a young kid in the 
wilderness, and brought it home.” 

'I’lie maiden grew up like a sister 
w’ith Abraham’s sons, of whom one 
Vr'as named Isaac, the utlier Ishmael. 
Not without a good reason had 
Abraham given these muues, after 
the example of the great patriarch of 
the Hebrews, 'riiere was an old 
tradition in his family that his foic- 
falhers had dwelt of yore in Asia, 
that they weie descended not only 
from the Arabians, but from Ishmael 
himself, the ofiisprlng of Ahraliaiii 
and the liuiulmaid, and that they 
had wandered somehow into Ger¬ 
many, where they finally established 
themselves. 

It is useless to inquire how much 
of this was true, how much only fan¬ 
ciful. But it is evident that such a 
belief must liuvc hud great in¬ 
fluence with any family that pro¬ 
fessed it—and especially so in Ger- 
mauy, w'hcre centuries have passed 
since any one troubled themsolvea 
about nationality, and where no one 
cures fur any thing beyond his own 
family, or, rather, beyond himself. 

Now, as Abraham could ncve\* 
hear enough ahont Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries, ho Iccpt up 
a constant intercourse with my fa¬ 
ther, who was the village schoolmas¬ 
ter. Soiuclimes he would come to 
our house, but more frequently of 
an evening he would take my father 
home with him to drink a glass of 
beer. At these times my father ge¬ 
nerally took me with him, and made 
me curry his books and maps. We 
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almost always found the patriarch 
waiting for us at the door, and 
ofiering us his hand he would lead 
us into the parlour where the whole 
family was assembled. Upon the 
light maple-wood table was laid, wide 
open, the large Niirnberg Bible with 
its wood-cut Hlustrations. 

Whilst the old folks were search¬ 
ing on the Map of the Holy Land 
for the cities and places they met 
with in the chapter they happened 
to be reading, I used to take my seat 
heside Ishmael and Isaac, and the 
amiable Frederica. Ishmael’s soul 
was dark and unfathomable, as the 
sea of Genezareth, and like it was 
subject to fearful storms. His na¬ 
tural bent was to wander at random 
through the woods and over the 
fields, and at a later peiiod of his 
life he used to accompany the Hunts¬ 
man of the neighbouring Lord. 
Well do I remember that when 
we children had grown some¬ 
what older, and I happened to 
o with my father to Abraham’s 
ousc, that Ishmael was always en¬ 
gaged with his rifle, or with some¬ 
thing that shadowed forth his ruling 
passion. At one time he would be 
setting springs to catch hares or 
foxes; at another he would be melt¬ 
ing lead to make balls by the heat 
of the lamp that lightened the room; 
or else, but this rarely happened, he 
would sit lost in thought or listening 
to the conversation between our fa¬ 
thers. Sometimes this would be car¬ 
ried on in a louder tone than usual, 
particularly when my father expa¬ 
tiated on the glorious climate of the 
laud of promise, on the sweet clear 
waters of the sea of Genezareth, 
on the noble cities that flourished 
there in the olden times, on the Jor¬ 
dan abounding in fish,— the name of 
which in Hebrew is synonymous with 
that of the Rhine, as my father loved 
to explain. On such occasions Abra¬ 
ham’s eyes rolled in ecstacy—he 
etretched forth his arms—and ex¬ 
claimed ; “ Hear I not the hoarse 
murmur of the wind, and cometh it 
not from the sacred Mount ? Hear ‘ 
1 not the waves of the blessed Jordan, 
as they dash against the bank ? Ne¬ 


ver shall I behold thee. Land of my 
Fathers! When the shadows of 
death close around me, and I cry 
aloud for salvation, no good An¬ 
gel will come and sprinkle on my 
head the earth of my far away home 
•—where flows the water of the sa¬ 
cred spring between Kadesh and 
Bcred—so that 1 may die in peace.” 

On hearing this exclamation Ish¬ 
mael would rise from his seat, and 
with folded arms would stand look¬ 
ing intently at the deling as if he 
were there seeking for the compass 
that should guide him to *he spot; 
for he remembered that it was be¬ 
tween Kadesh and Bered, beside the 
well on the road to Shur that the 
Angel of the Lord found Hagar and 
said unto her: “ Hagar, Sarai’s 
maid, whence comestthou ? and whi¬ 
ther wilt thou go?” and again; 
” Thou shalt bear a son and shalt 
call his name Ishmael; because the 
Lord hath heard thy affliction. And 
he will be a wild man.” And Ish¬ 
mael, the second son, knew full well 
that he was only the natural son of 
his father Abraham, who was sitting 
at that table, and that the time was 
at hand when he too must turn his 
back upon the paternal house. He 
knew and believed as flrmly as his 
father Abraham that none of his 
race could die happily, unless in the 
hour of death a handful of earth 
from the promised land were sprin¬ 
kled on the head and breast 
At such times Abraham would pro¬ 
duce from a drawer a curious little 
casket of some strange metal, cover¬ 
ed with odd-looking characters; it 
had two clasps, to vmich a strap was 
attached. Placing this on the table, 
he would exclaim in a melancholy 
tone—“ Ah me, unhappy! Look here 
Mr. Schoolmaster: there is not a 
particle of dust remaining to com¬ 
fort me in the hour of death. When 
1 strewed on the head of my dpng 
father the last remains of me holy 
earth bequeathed to us by our an¬ 
cestors, he turned his eyes upon me 
with such a look—1 shall never for¬ 
get it—and said, ** Ah ! hut how 
wilt thou die, Abraham ?” It is this, 
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Mr. Schoolmaster, that imbitters 
every day of my life.” 

My father, who was heart and 
soiil attached to Germany, at that 
time still an empire at least in name, 
used then to lose all patience and to 
say; “ In general you are a sensible 
man, Abraham, and a believing 
Christian, and what is still better you 
actlike one; but, for all that, you are a 
perfect fool! Supposing it true that 
your family did originally come from 
Palestine, it has been now for cen¬ 
turies naturalised in Germany, yoiu* 
great-grandfather, your grandfather, 
your fath(v^ yourself, and your child¬ 
ren have all been born in this prin¬ 
cipality, and brought up like true 
and honorable Germans as ye are, 
and not Ishmaclites 1 Here is your 
home—here is the earth which will be 
one day heaped if^on our bodies, and 
under which we hope to find a bliss¬ 
ful repose. If we go back to Adam 
and Eve, we must all have origi¬ 
nally come from Asia. And if every 
man at the hour of death wanted a 
handful of Asiatic earth, which after 
all is just like any other dust, we 
should be obliged to bring half of 
Asia to Europe on ship board. Free 
yourself, Abraham, from this silly 
superstition, and learn to know your 
true home.” 

But Abraham would reply :—“ If 
1 had not at least the consolation to 
know that my forefathers were once 
highly favored of God and man, and 
if I were obliged to remain a Ger¬ 
man peasant, who all his life time 
never hears of a Father-land either 
in the city or in the market, or in a 
Court of Law—a peasant, Mr. 
Schoolmaster, who is thought of 
only when taxes are required—if I 
were compelled to be this, I would 
rather imagine a Father-land for 
myself, than content myself with 
one that looked upon me only as a 
means to raise money. 1 fancied a 
Father-land meant something more 
than a place to eat, drink, and sleep 
in, for sixty years or so.” 

This was too much for my’father^ 
who had a hobby horse of his own, 
and boasted of being a member of 
the holy German Roman Empire. 


When the conversation took this 
turn, he would snatch up his hat, and 
call out; “ Come along, Julius. No 
offence meant, Abraham ; good 
night.” Without delay we then 
trotted away home, my father mut¬ 
tering to himself; “ what a proud 
old fool it is, never mind : come 
along, Julius.” 

My father was not altogether 
wrong. Abraham was as proud of 
his ancestry as any nobleman of the 
olden times, for he maintained that 
his genealogical tree could be traced 
throughout the whole of the old Tes¬ 
tament as well as in profane history. 
This pride was the mote deeply root¬ 
ed, because his race had been trans¬ 
mitted by male descent from the ear¬ 
liest period. He did nut like, there¬ 
fore, to dwell upon the illegitimate 
birth of Ishmael, for he felt himself 
humbled and disgraced by it. 

From my earliest childhood I was 
acquainted with Abraham’s sons and 
adopted daughter. As soon as my 
lessons were over, I always hastened 
to them, particularly at the time 
when we were all children together. 
When spring came round and the 
streamlets and pools were flood¬ 
ed, we used to amuse ourselves 
at the bottom of the hill, where a 
little water-full was formed by 
the stream that flowed past Abra¬ 
ham’s house. Ishmael and I w'ere 
very clever in making miniature 
water-mills with small sticks, in 
which we fixed little scoops made of 
chips, and thus constructed a sort of 
water-wheel. This wheel we placed 
so that both ends of the stick fitted 
into two wooden groves, which were 
fastened in the ground on each side 
of the ditch, so that when the water 
pouredin, the wheel began to revolve. 
Isaac, on the other hand, would 
make all kinds of shepherd’s pipes 
of ash sticks, while Irederica ga¬ 
thered butter-cups and daisies, and 
wreathed garlands for each of us. 
When the rushing water merrily 
turned our mill-wheels round and 
found, and we, adorned with our gay 
wreaths of flowers, sat playing our 
pipes while the lark carcmed blithely* 
above our heads in the clear blue 
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sky—then indeed, we were supreme¬ 
ly happy. 

But 1 must now pass over tlie hap¬ 
py days of childhood. Ishinael was 
the eldest of our party—he must 
have been about 18 years of age at 
the time of which I am going to 
speak. Isaac was sixteen ; and 
Frederica a year younger, when she 
began to tend the Hocks near the 
dcctiyed hut of her deceased parents. 

There she sat on the bunks of the 
rivulet, beneath the shade of a fine 
old lime tree tliat sheltered her from 
the rays of the summer sun. The 
lambs were skipping and frolicking 
around her, though she little heeded 
them, for her trusty “ Rover” watch¬ 
ed the Hock and would let none of 
them stray faraway. In the branches 
of the friendly tree a couple of turtle 
doves were cooing their tale of love, 
but nothing of all this did she see. 
In her hand she hold a garland of 
wild floweie, on her head she wore a 
plain straw hat of her own manufac¬ 
ture, beside her laid her crook— 
and there she sat, awake but dream¬ 
ing. She was not son'owful, and yet 
a big tear started from her light blue 
eye : she was not merry, and yet 
sweet smiles played around her 
mouth. On the heath the shadows 
were lengthening, a soft breeze gen¬ 
tly moved in the topmost boughs of 
the wood, and fragrant odours arose 
to greet tlic evening hour. But Fre¬ 
derica still sat there, unconsciously 
adding, like a flower, to the beauty 
of the surrounding scene, but so lost 
in thought th.-it she knew not of what 
she was thinking. 

That morning two dark glowing 
eyes had penetrated Frederica's 
heart, and in no way could she cease 
to feel their glance. In her heart, 
too, tljcse words v^erc ever sounding, 

I love you!” and on her right 
hand there still remained the pressure 
of Ishmaers hand, as he opened the 
yard door for herself and flock. She 
thought that to-day for the first time 
she must have seen Ishinael as he 
really was. The veil had fallen that 
had hitherto concealed him, and 
"she now beheld him in the clear 
light. Never had his swarthy coun¬ 


tenance appeared so beautiful as 
when he gazed on her that morning 
and in a low tone whispered—“ I 
love you.” Never had he seemed 
so active or so kind us when he drew 
back the heavy bars of the gate. 

At this moment the form of the 
placid Isaac appeared round the 
corner of the ruined cottage. He 
w.as attired in holiday raiment, with 
a red silk handkerchief round his 
neck. She did not observe him un¬ 
til he had come close up to her and 
said, “ Good day to you, Frede¬ 
rica.” Raising her eyes from the 
ground she exclaimed, Why so 
smart to-day ?” 

“ VV'hat an odd question !” an¬ 
swered Isaac. “ Is there any thing 
strange in a genteel young man 
wishing to look smart?” 

“Nonsense!” rdplied Frederica, 
“ you have some reason which you 
will not tell me.” 

“ W^cll then,” said Isaac, “ I will 
tell you why I have put on my best 
handkerchief. It is because you said 
you liked it—and I want to please 
you—because I should like to marry 
you!” 

Hearing this, Frederica fell into a 
violent tit of laughter, and pressing 
her hands on her sides, she cried 
out: “Oh, Isaac, 1 hope you don’t go 
to the public house? Why, what 
an ugly face you are making ! No ! 
go along, go along ! 1 shall be an¬ 

gry with you presently, and will never 
speak to you again. When your 
father speaks to me, I shall die of 
shame. Go, good Isaac, go.” But 
instead of going, Isaac threw himself 
at her feet and said, “ You allow 
Rover, who is only a dog to lie at 
your feet, and even to rest his head 
on your hand—then why shall not I, 
who love you so much, be permitted 
to sit beside you ?” Just then the re¬ 
port of a gun was heard, and the 
leaves came tumbling down upon 
them. 

They both started to their feet, smd 
looked around in alarm, when they 
saw Ishmael come out of the wood 
towards them. While he was yet 
far olF, Fredi;rica called out to him ; 
“ You good-for-notliing Ishmael, 
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how you frightened me! Why you 
might have killed us both." 

Ishmael replied hastily, and in 
anger, “ I was obliged to fire. In 
a few minutes more I might not 
have been master of myself. Fre¬ 
derica !"—and he rudely laid hold of 
her hand, while she started back, 

t iale and trembling—“ Frederica, I 
ove jmu dearly, and you know it; 
hut if you i)rcfcr Isaac or any one, 
say so. It is better to know at once 
how we stand. 

Then Isaac strutted up to him and 
said in a fiei'ce tone, “ 1 tell you what, 
my fine fellow, I intend to marry 
Frederica myself. So, go along with 
you, lest I do something disagree¬ 
able.”—Ishmael, however, still re¬ 
tained hold of Frederica’s hand and, 
only half turning round his head, an¬ 
swered contemptuously, “ You little 
monkey, do you think I am going to 
he 3 'our servant, and do just as j'ou 
bid, because jmii arc likely some day 
to be a rich man. Go home and read 
the story of Cain and Abel—only 
remember this, I am not going to 
play the part of Abel.” 

But Frederica now interposed, and 
they all three sat down together on 
the long grass, without uttering a 
single word, nor did they venture to 
look at each other tmtil Ishmael 
thus broke the silence. 

” When I come to think of it se¬ 
riously, I see that only one of us need 
be rendered unhappy, and it is cer¬ 
tainly better that Frederica should 
marry a rich farmer than a poor 
wretch like myself. And yet if you 
had loved me, Frederica, I never 
could have resigned you to another.” 

Before Isaac had time to reply, 
Frederica suddenly remarked. “I 
have just been thinking that when 
our neighbours want to marry, they 
go to the clergyman and tell him all 
about it. Now suppose we all three 
go and ask him what we ore to do, 
for that we all tliree love one another, 
hut one of us must be made unhap¬ 
py.” . 

On the following morning, which 
was a Sunday, just as the parson had 
returned home from church, and while 
his daughter was telling him that she 
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could not get the veal to brown 
though she had kept up a good fire, 
and that no more asparagus liad 
come up in the garden from want of 
rain; at this critical moment, just as 
the curator of souls, who was no ri¬ 
val to Job, was beginning to wax 
wrath, there came a gentle tapping at 
the door, and in obedience to his an¬ 
swer “come in," Frederica, with 
Ismael and Isaac, timidly entered 
the room. 

“ Well, what do you want?”cried 
out the parson. 

As the lads were too much con¬ 
fused to give a ready answer, Frede¬ 
rica, blushing and stanmiering, be¬ 
gan to say— 

“If you please, Eevorend Sir, I 
shall soon he able to gather j'ou a 
nice dish of strawberries. The plants 
have almost done flowering, and the 
fruit is well set; meanwhile I have 
brought you some mushrooms.” 

So saying, she untied a clean hand¬ 
kerchief, and taking out the plate, 
put it carefully on the sideboard. 

“ Yon are a very good child,” said 
the parson. 

“ And here, your Reverence,” said 
Ishmael, is a couple of young wood 
pigeons that I shot yesterday.” 

“ Very good,” replied the other, 
and seizing hold of the pigeons, he 
began to feel if they were plump. 

i*oor Isaac alone had no offering 
to make, for the cunning Frederica 
had only imparted her plan to Ish¬ 
mael, in the hope that they would 
thus secure the parson’s favour. So 
he had gone out at four o’clock that 
same morning, and knocked over the 
young pigeons he brought as a pro¬ 
pitiation. 

“ Now then, tell me what you 
want,” resumed tha parson. 

“Don’t be angry with us. Reve¬ 
rend Sir,” said the blushing girl, “ I 
come to toll you that I lun very fond 
of both Ishmael and Isaac, and they 
both wish to marry me, hut-” 

“ Marry”! exclaimed the parson. 

“ Here Harriet, come here, just look 
at this girl; fancy, this creature 

wants to marry. Get out! you- 

Here, here, fetch me my hat, I will 
go and talk tet Abraham about 
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the fruits of his education, as he 
calls it.” 

Ishmaers brow clouded over, and 
his eyes looked fierce, but the par¬ 
son turned sharp upon him, and with 
violent gesticulation called out; 

“What! you vagabond, you dare 
to look angrily at me, do you! I 
will soon teach you to be a Christian 
—you immoral, you—"without 
waiting to finish the sentence, he 
hurried out of the house, rushed ra¬ 
ther than walked through the village 
and up the hill, and never paused to 
take breath until he was fairly within 
Abraham's house, who happened to 
be reading the narrative of the ex¬ 
pulsion of llagar and her son. Be¬ 
fore him was placed the mysterious 
casket, for he always liked to have 
it w'ithin sight whenever he wished 
to study and meditate on the Scrip¬ 
tures. But no sooner did he observe 
the parson, than he rose and stepped 
forward to greet him in a respectful 
and friendly manner. 

“ Jt is well known,” the clergy¬ 
man solemnly began, “ that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon tho 
children to the third and fourth ge¬ 
neration. Such is now your ease, 
Abraham. You thought to atone 
for the follies of your youth hy bring¬ 
ing up the offspring of sin, hut the 
hand of heaven seizes the guilty even 
when he thinks himself most secure. 
With horror have I often noticed the 
indulgence with which yon treat your 
children, and especially that Ishmael. 
Now sf-e what has come of it, your 
Ishmael and Isaac, with the girl you 
took into your family, have just been 
with me to beg me to marry them! 
What think you of that, Abraham ? 
Is not that something in the style of 
Ishmael ? You may welllook amazed. 
The sins of your youth beset you on 
every side, and rise up in judgment 
against you. I am sorry too to tell 
you that your Ishmael has turned 
the heads of half the girls in the vil¬ 
lage. If ever he happen to stroll 
past a house or garden, there is sure 
to he some maiden or other looking 
after him. It was only last Thurs- 
^ day night that the evil one presumed 
to put into the mouth of my daugh¬ 


ter, a girl after God’s own heart, tlie 
name of Ishmael, which she uttered 
in a dream. In grievous terror I 
straightway jumped out of my bed, 
and went up to her and shook her 
out of her sleep. But the hussy was 
not even grateful to me for it, though 
I caught a bad cough which still 
troubles me. Now it is just the same 
in your house. He has bewitched 
your modest Frederica, and unless 
you drive out this child of iniquity 
and send him as a soldier, things will 
never go on right with either of us. 
I say, Amen.” 

This was a point on whiWi Abra¬ 
ham was particularly sensitive, and 
he had often asked himself what 
he should do with Ishmael now that 
he was grown up. The example of 
Abraham would oftep rise before his 
eyes, as if in prophetic warning that 
ho ill like manner must send forth 
the fruit of his loins. Tims he trcin- 
hled with fear and emliairassment. 
Just then Ishmael stalked haughtily 
into the room exclaiming—“ The par¬ 
son may say whut he pleases, it will 
make no difference.” 

“ Make no dilTcrence in what ?” 
asked his father. 

“ In my intention to marry Fre¬ 
derica.” 

“ Without my consent ?” 

“ I hope to heaven, with your 
consent,” replied Ishmael. 

“In that case,” said the parson, 
“ I am of no further iisehorc;” for he 
just remciubcred that his dinner 
must be ready, and he took his de¬ 
parture unnoticed. Abraham had 
sunk into his arm chair, his eyes fixed 
upon the gromul, and liiiiiself lost in 
thought. At length he slowly raised 
himself and said to Ishmael, who 
still stood before him; “ Wait a 
minute, my son.” 

He then left tho room, hut pre¬ 
sently returned with a bag of money. 
Counting out three hundred gold 
pieces upon the table, he said: 
“ Ishmael, thou shalt not say that I 
drove thee out penniless into the 
world.” 

“ And are j'ou going to turn me 
out ?” Ishmael anxiously inquired. 
“ Yes, yes!” aiiswered Abcahani) 
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" Here, take the money and hang * 
this little casket around your neck.” 

Ishmael at once understood the 
nature of his mission, and a feeling 
of awe crept through him as his fa¬ 
ther passed the strap over his shoul¬ 
ders, and fastened round his waist a 
pouch containing the money. Then 
Abraham lifted up his voice and 
spake—“ Go, my son, unto the land 
of our forefathers, and bring me 
some of the blessed earth from be¬ 
side the fountain that flows between 
Kadesh and Bercd, that I may die 
in peacc^ kneel my son, and 1 will 
give thee my blessing. May the 
Angel of the Lord go before thee 
with the sword and the olive-branch, 
and make ready the way for thee— 
may he be with thee in thy going 
forth and in th ji coming home—may 
ho guide thee in safety over seas 
and mountains into the land where 
God was pleased to walk with man, 
and to speak unto the patriarchs and 
prophets—there, where tlie angels 
descended by a ladder to the sleep¬ 
ing Jacob—^there, where the earth 
drank in the streaming blood of 
the blessed liedeenter! The Lord 
shall preserve thee from the snare 
of the hunter and from the noi¬ 
some pestilence, lie shall take 
time under his wings, and in Him 
shalt thou trust! He shall give 
His holy angels charge concern¬ 
ing thee, to shield thee from harm, 
and to lead thee on thy jour¬ 
ney. They shall bear thee up in 
their hands, lest thou hurt thy foot 
against a stone. 'L'hou shalt go 
upon the lion and the adder, and 
under thy feet shalt thou tread the 
young Hon and the dragon. The 
grace of God he with thee, my son, 
and bring thee hack in safety to thy 
home; where I will preserve for 
thee the bride of thy heart!” 

Then he clasped Ishmael to his 
breast, and kissed him again and 
again, and said: “ Now go ! Depart 
in peace, and as thou hast compas¬ 
sion on thy father, even so and more 
may God have mercy on thee.” 

Ishmael was so awed and over¬ 
come that he could find no words to 
speak ; but he kissed his father’s 


hands, and grasped his wanderer’s 
stafi'. Isaac and Frederica, sobbing 
aloud, stood at tiie doorway. For 
the li 1 •^t time Ishmael pressed his 
belovi'd to his heart—for the first 
time he kissed her cheek—and in 
half stifled tones, exclaimed; “ I shall 
come back, Frederica,—be thou 
true to me.” 'riicii im tore himself 
from her embrace, and she fell on 
her knees and cried aloud. “ If you 
go, I will not remain here anoflier 
moment, even tiiough J have to beg 
my bread through the world.” 

Placing his trembling hands upon 
her head, Ishmael spake as if in the 
agony of death. “ I must go forth ; 
but woe unto you all, if ye guard 
not this treasure for me. I am go¬ 
ing forth into the wilderness, but 
God will not suffer me to perish. I 
sliall again come back, and the Lord 
have mercy on you all if on my re¬ 
turn 1 cannot embrace her as rny 
bride. But my word shall bind you 
for only ten years—ten years—it is 
a long, long time. 'J’lieii,—then—” 
and his voice faltered : “ then do us 
you will.” 

When he turned away, they all 
called aloud after liiin ; b'.it with 
hasty strides he hurried on, and soon 
was lost to sight. 

On the following morning Abra¬ 
ham's household proceeded as usual 
to thei" daily occupations, but Frij- 
derica with many a tear began to 
pack up the few things tliat belong¬ 
ed to her. “ And will you really 
laave us?” asked the old man. 

“ Yes, oh! yes replied the mai¬ 
den. “ What would ])ei>ple say if I 
remained here with Isaac ?” 

“ But where will you g«» ?” 

“ To the hut of my father, till 
sometliing better turns up. L will 
gather berries and herbs in the 
wood and sell them lit the town. 
God wiil not *uffer me to starve.” 

“ If you ai’e determined to go 
away,”sakl Abraham, “ 1 will not de¬ 
tain you; but yon shall not want for 
finythiug. I will send the old plough¬ 
man with you to cultivate your bit • 
of land for yon. And you shall 
also have th» dappled cow, three 
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goats, and a few sheep; and I 
will come and call upon you some¬ 
times, and see liow things are get¬ 
ting on.” Frederica fell upon his 
neck and wept, for her heart was 
too full to speak. 

An hour afterwards William, the 
old ploughman, might have been 
seen lending a horse and a cart over 
the hill, filled with all kinds of 
household furniture. Behind him 
came Frederica, her head bowed 
low, driving before her the dappled 
cow, the sheep, and goats, that form¬ 
ed her little wealth. Nothing could 
ever fatigue William. He set about 
repairing the Imt, nailing up boards, 
mending the fences, making new 
gates and doors, fitting up the sta¬ 
ble with troughs and mangers, and, 
in sliort, doing every thing to turn 
the old tumble-down hovel into a 
snug comfortable little farm-house. 
He then divided the land into arable 
and pasture; and while he ploughed 
up the one, Frederica tended her 
little flock on the other. Thus 
passed away the first year, and with 
perfect tranquillity and patience she 
entered upon the second. So silent 
and melancholy did she seem, and 
so little did she mingle with the vil¬ 
lagers, that they called her in derision, 
“ the fairy of the wood.” Abraham, 
indeed, used often to visit her, and 
assist in making her farm more pro¬ 
fitable. Isaac also would visit her, 
hut she never appeared to notice 
his fond su^iplicating looks, though 
otherwise she was like a sister to 
him. 

The name of Ishmael was never 
mentioned by any one of them. 
But when the third year had now 
come round, and still no tidings of 
the wanderer, it happened as if by 
tacit'agreement that every evening 
Abraham, Isaac, and Frederica, 
ivould meet on the hill-top near the 
old pine tree, wliencc the road lay 
eastward towards Bohemia. They all 
understood why they looked so ear¬ 
nestly upon that road, but no one 
dared to speak. When niglit des¬ 
cended, and they were obliged to 
part, Abraham alone would say, 
'** He is not yet come.” And thus 


year after year sped ou, hut still he 
came nut. The tenth year arrived, 
and still he was not there. 

' As the period fixed by Ishmael 
himself had now expired, Isaac’s 
gentle, never ceasing attentions be¬ 
came more marked than ever. One 
fine summer evening, when they had 
all met together as usual beneath 
the pine tree, and ns it grew dark A- 
hraliam had exclaimed before return¬ 
ing home, “ He is not yet con>e”—^ 
Isaac remained by the side of Fre¬ 
derica, instead of accompanying his 
father. For some time lie conti¬ 
nued gazing upon her witlfi/lit speak¬ 
ing, but at last he gently took her 
band, and said, “ Isliniaei will never 
return, and in vain we look for biiii. 
Our youth is passing away, and nei¬ 
ther of us can mucl^ longer remain 
without a mute, for who will tend 
yon ill the hour of illness, nor can I 
longer live alone. If you must mar¬ 
ry, whom would you lake in prefer¬ 
ence to one who has loved and che¬ 
rished you from his childhood? With 
whom else could you freely talk of 
our lost Ishmael without giving pain 
and ofience ? Now, my dear Frede¬ 
rica, do have pity on my love for 
yon, and consent to be my wife.” 

For some time she could not an¬ 
swer him fur sobs and tears, but at 
last she stammered out these words. 

“ Wait yet three months, good 
Isaac, and if he return not within 
that time, 1 promise to become your 
wife, since it may not be otherwise; 
hut until then, never again allude tO' 
tlie subject,” 

Every evening they continued to 
meet at the top of the hill, but day 
after day, night after night, week 
after week, glided past, and thus 
the end of the three months was at 
hand—and still he came not. When 
winter was nigh, three well-laden 
waggons, gaily decorated with rib¬ 
bons, were seen passing over the 
hill. Then came four dappled cow» 
with gilded horns, and after tliem a 
flock of sheep following the bell-we¬ 
ther. Behind these walked Abra¬ 
ham, supported ou one side by Isaac, 
and on the other by the pale, trem¬ 
bling Frederica. Nearly all the 
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people of the village accompanied 
them, carrying stone-bottles and 
cans filled with beer and wine ; 
while the young men kept firing off . 
great clumsy pistols and guns pre¬ 
served from the time of the Seven 
Years’ War. All were joyous and 
glad, and hill and dale re-echoed 
with their shouts. Never had such 
a merry wedding been celebrated in 
the village, and never had so much 
feasting and jollity been known. 

After this succeeded many ntonths 
of calm tranquil happiness fur the 
young couple. But Abraham still 
went cvcl^ evening to his wonted 
seat beneath the pine tree, casting his 
lunging eyes on the road, till the sun 
had set beneath the horizon, when 
he exclaimed as before, “ He is not 
yet come.” Three years more pass¬ 
ed away, and Abraham waxed fee¬ 
ble, and was obliged to keep bis bed. 
Sometimes be would lie without mo¬ 
tion fur days together, so that his 
people fancied he was dead. But 
when they spoke to him, he would 
raise his eye-lids, and gaze upon 
them with two large lustrous orbs. 

When the thirteenth anniversary 
of Ishmacl's departure had arrived, 
and the beauteous spring sky stretch¬ 
ed over the smiling hills and valleys 
—when the lark again sent forth 
its thrilling notes—Abraham called 
Isaac to his bedside and whispered, 

Once more let me go to tlie top of 
that hill.” Then Isaac caused soft 
mattresses to be placed on a Iressel, 
and hud his father carried forth into 
the balmy air of a lovely May-day. 
By his side walked Frederica, and 
her drst-born child, a line sturdy 
boy, whom they had named after 
Ishmael. When they reached the 
old pine tree, Abraham made them 
set him down on the green turf, 
and with wandering eyes gazed 
on the far distance. Isaac and 
Frederica, hand in hand, stood 
beside him, looking at each other 
in sad silence, while little Ishmael 
aily played with the flowers at 
is grandfiither’s feet. The sun was 
fast sinking beneath tlie horizon- 
pale, yellow clouds speckled the sky 
—and a bright star suddenly shone 


I forth in the east. At that moment 
Abraham sat upright in his bed, and 
pointed down the road, along which 
sturdy traveller was seen pacing 
with rapid strides, Frederica drew 
close to Isaac. Nearer and nearer 
came the tall stalwart form of the 
wanderer. It was too dark to re¬ 
cognise his features, though he 
was now close to them. In another 
moment there stood before them 
a tall, powerful man, in a foreign 
garb, with a sun-burnt countenance 
and a long beard, and a broad high 
forehead, beneath which glistened 
two dark })iercing eyes. But when 
he said, “ God save yon !” they all 
exclaimed together, “ Ishmael l" Ish¬ 
mael!”—“Yes, it is I, said he; 
once more am I among you after a 
long imprisonment, hardships, and 
slavery—my dearest father, it is I.” 

With these words he knelt down, 
and his father held out both hands 
to embrace him. After a little Ish¬ 
mael rose from his knees, and hold¬ 
ing up the little casket, said “ Have 
you also preserved my treasure?” 
Then Frederica sunk down at his feet, 
weeping bitterly, but Isaac grasped 
his hands and said, “ As true as there 
is a God in heaven, we waited for you 
ten years and three months; but as 
you did not then return, I at length 

i )ersiiaded Frederica to give me her 
land.” 

Ishmael pressed his right Iioiid 
upon his heart, and convulsively 
clutched his garment, as if striving to 
suppress his emotion. Raising his 
eyes to heaven, he fervently ejacu¬ 
lated—“ Thy will be done.” 

Then he took from his shoulders 
the well known casket, and kneeling 
down beside his father, wildly ex¬ 
claimed ; “ Father, here is some of 
the holy earth from near the foun¬ 
tain of the Living One, which is be¬ 
tween Kadesh and Bcred—holy dust 
moistened with holy water.” 

Placing his hands on IshmaePs 
head, Abraham said with a loud 
voice— 

, “ Soon shalt thou be with me— 

with the patriarchs of old ; with the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of* 
Jacob. In this world there is no 
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meet recompense for such truth andt 
loyalty—no fitting reward for such! 
obedience, love, and endurance, a. 
But the an^jels of the Lord await thee, 
and eternal happiness shall be thy 
portion in heaven.” 

'I’hen Abraham took a handful of 
earth out of the casket, and re¬ 
peating some broken sentences from 


the Holy Scriptures, he sprinkled it 
on his breast, and sank buck into a 
long, long sleep. Ishmael knelt 
down for a few seconds in prayer. 
Then suddenly rising to his feet, he 
stretched out his hands to Isaac and 
Frederica, kissed and blessed their 
child, and sobbing aloud plunged 
into the shades of night. 


ENIGMA. 

Sir GeofTry lay on his cushioned chair, 

N.iis’ng a gouty knee, 

The Is'dy Dorothy tall and spare, 

Was making his colchicum tea. 

Sir Geoffry mutter’d, Sir Geollry moan’d 
At each twinge of his ancient foe. 

Aunt Dorothy grumbled, Aunt Dorothy groan’d. 
Was there ever so red a toe ? 

That poor old knight when it twing’d him worst, 
Ti’o the hatchet had willingly yielded rriy fir ■it. 
She smooth’d his pillow, she mix'd his draught 
No Doctor was half so clever. 

He sw'ullow’d the pills, and the dose he qualTd 
But that toe was us red as ever. 

Ah ! a maiden lady of sixty three. 

Makes my second, but ill for a gouty knee. 

But Beatrice came with her liny hand. 

To where the old knight lay. 

And a single touch, like a fairy wand 
Hath banish’d his plague away— 

And Sir Geollry mutter'd nor cry nor call. 

While blue ey’d Beatrice smooth’d my all. 

1 ’ve heard of Sir Benjamin’s fur fum’d skill. 

At setting a broken bone. 

I’ve heard of Sir Anthon).'’s marvellous pill. 
When sciatica twing'd my own ; 

But 1 never could hear among rich or poor 
Of so wondrous a thing as Sir Geolf'ry’s cure. 

For all your Doctors with all their brains 
Might write till their pens were dry, 

But they ne’er could banish Sir Geolfry’s pains ; 
Shall 1 tell you the reason why ? 

Old Galen’s pages have quite left out, 

A yoimg maid's cure for an old man’s gout. 
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XVERY ARTICLE SOLD. WARRANTED TO BE ONLY OF THE BEST AND MOST 

GENUINE QUALITY. 

F. W. HbowNB AND Co. respectfully beg to draw the particular atten¬ 
tion of their kind Friends and the Public to their First Ihdbnts 
of the coining Cold Season, now arriving per “JVile,’* 

“ fFellesley,*’ and “ Ellenborough.” 

CONSISTINO OF THE FOLLOWING 

PORTUChAZ., SPANISH, RHENISH AND FRENCH 

WINES, 

SeUrtoaa Ciiampa8ne;g:o8nac<«]SvaM)rs anh 


CONFECTIONERY, 


WK PARTICiiLABLY DBG TO RRCOMMEND 

"HE NEW AND FASIIONABIE WINES, 

SP .tKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE, 

OP THE MOST RXQITISITE FLAVOR. 

All w'hc have tasted these deiicious Wines declare them to be far superior 
to any other they have ever met with in India. • 

TODD AND JAMES* 

FIRST QUALITY CHAMFABNE, 

In Quarts. 

J. & C. WHITE & CO.'S CELEBRATED 


i k iB ill Jj. Bl 


In Quarts and Pints. 

THEIR VERY SUPERIOR PORT, 

In Quarts and Pints. 




In Quarts only. 

Of first-katb quality in Quarts. 



II Adverti ements. 

_t:_ 

STILL '30CKS, 

OF THE FINEST QUALITY, AND TUB MOST APPROVED BRANDS. 

PETER HERRING AND KNUDSEN'S 

SIR FEIilX BOOTH’S 

OLD TOM AND CORDIAL GIN, 

eSNVlNE FIGKLEB NATIVE OYSTERS, 

/» »maU jars ; a most delicious DISH for TIFFIN at home or on esfcursions. 



Stewed Mushrooms, Artichokes and Gr^en Peas; Fresh Salmon in one and 
two pound tins ; Fresh liobsters, strongly recommended, Iced or in a Mayo- 
naisc Salad ; Pate de Becasse, Pate de Beccassiiies ; Pate de Faisan; Pate de 
Perdrix TrulTees; Pate de Pluviers; Pate D’AIIouettcs, &c. &c.; Sancisses 
Truffeea; Oitalans Truifees; ('epes a rHuille; Patee de Foie Gras Tnitfees; 
Assorted Potted Meats; Assort^ Soups; Spiced and Corned Briskets and 
Bounds of Beef; Prime English Ox Tongues; Dressed English Rolled Ox 
Tongues: Sardines in Oil and Butter; Herrings & la Sardines; Smoked 
Yarmouth Bloaters; 

CASTEliL AND BROWN’S JAMS AND JELLIES. 

FORTBfUMg AND MASON’S FANCY 

CONFECTIONEEY. 

Patent Barley and Groats, llomieopathic Cocoa, Assorted Sauces, &c. &c.. 
Tart Fruits; Fruits in Brandy and Noj'eau for dessert; Crystallised and 
Fruits Glacis, in small bottles and tins; French Prunes; Muscatel Bloom 
Raisins and Jordan Almonds ; Chocolate; Comfits and Lozenges; Turkey 
Figs; Granulated Honey, &c. &c. 

F. W. Browns and Co. 

IFIne, Beer, and Spirit Merchants. 

& 9, Old Court House Street. 


REAL OLD MANILLA CHEROOTS OJB^THE SEASON 


1846-47. 

The undersigned respectfully beg to notify to their kind patrons and the 
pabllc in general, that they have received 85,000 No. 3, and 50,000 No, 4, 
pfanilla Chetoots of the above season, of the well-known brands of 
8. H. & B., S. H. & CO., AND R. & S, 
which they can confidently recommend as the finest Cheroots that care and 
age can produce, having been manufactured more than four years back of the 
most choice and carefully picked Tobacco to special order. 

Also No. 1, and No. 2, of the season 1849-50. 

Early application is solicited from Mofussil Customers, as these really scarce 
and valuable Cheroots are fast selling in Calcutta. 
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f msT fiis sf TO sssi-sa, 

SHORTLY EXPECTOID FROM CHINA. 

The first portion of oar Annual Indents of Teas of the season 1851-52. 

We have received per Erin advices of onr first indent for Teas being shipped 
at Canton, and we arc now hourly expecting the arrival of them. 

We are assured by onr Agents in China that the whole of them have been 
selected with the greatest care, and are of the finest quality. We therefore 
confidently recommend them to our Friends and the Public, and have fixed the 
following low prices on them:— 

Imperia. Mixture.per lb. Its. 2 0 0 

Ctiinam's ditto. „ 200 

Howqua’s ditto, . 240 

iieying’s ditto. „ 2 8 0 

Finest Imperial Hyson,.. 2 8 0 

Ditto Young Hyson.. 2 8 0 

Ditto Gunpowder.. 3 0 0 

Tlie above Teas may be had in any quantity, and are warranted by F. W. B, 
and Co. to be the finest Teas procurable in ludia, and also guaranteed to reach 
the most dUtanttitation in the Empire in perfect condition. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE SPORTING 
COMMUNITY. 

The undersigned have just landed a few Kegs of 

WALKERS, PARKER AND CO.’S CELEBRATED 

PATENT SHOT, 

Of the undermentioned numbers, and which they are prepared to sell at 

moderate prices. 

B. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8« 

OVERLAND REGULATION TRUNKS, PORTMAN¬ 
TEAUS, LEATHER AND CARPET BAGS AND 
HAT BOXES. 

The very best Town-made, and at very moderate prices for sale, at 
F. W. Bbownb and Co.’s. 

ALSO, BY THE « HJJVDOOSTAJV,'* A CHOICE SELECTION OP 

M Ml AM 

MUCH ESTEEMED WEDDING STATIONERY, 

Of every description; Plain and Fancy Stationery of the most fashionable kind 
in every variety, consisting of the following :— 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s enamel Wedding Cards with silver Torsade border, 
silver Tassels attached, ditto ditto, with Chenille Ties attached, ditto ditto 
small border, with silver cord attached, and Torsade Wedding Cards, for print, 
ing. 

Also, a most cboloe assortment of Wedding Envelopes, in neat Iwxes of 6 
dozen in each, with a few quires of beautifully enchased Note and Letter Fa. 
per, for writing Wedding invitations. 










know why this pain 1 We will teKyou, and, which is still better, we will 
tell you how to get rid of it. By iheans of respiration and perspiration 
the human system is continually throwing off waste matter. Lavoisikr, 
the celebrated French Chemist, states that the skin alone during every 
four and twenty hours parts with 20 ounces of useless matter. 

This supposes health and favourable circumstances. But should any 
of this mutter he thrown back into the system, proportionate disease 
must necessarily ensue. You spend some time in a heated place, or 
drive out visiting during the hot months, and the pores of your body 




haps lie down on a couch right before the tatties,” and fall asleep. 
The pores are suddenly closed—^perspiration is obstructed, and the waste 
matter remaining in the system become a fruitful source of disease and 
pain. The next morning your eyes sw^, your voice is husk,” and you 
feel pain, and you exclaim, “ what a beastly country! I have taken cold 
from just sitting near the tatties," and then how do you act? You do 
not as you ought, at once seek to free the system from impure obstruc¬ 
tions, but you content yourself with some mere palliative, you lose some 
of the first unpleasant sensations, but the impurities still lurk within 
you ? Fjvery now and then you feel twitching, torturing pains in your 
limbs; but those pains are sent in mercy, and their language is—“ you 
have broken a physicial law: your want of care has caused unhealthy 
obstructions; get rid of these, and you will be free from pain; allow 
these to remain and pains still more fearful will be the result.” This 
alone can be effectually done by resorting to a course of Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment, which will, in a few days, remove these obstructions, and 
restore health and vigour to the whole system. 

DISEASKS IN GENERAL. 

The same may be said of the other, and almost numberless diseases 
rising from this fertile, this sole cause of all diseases—the impurities of 
the blood—and none who have used these invaluable Medicines—“ have 
been disappointed.’' The grateful aspirations of thousands in every part 
of the world furnish abundant demonstration that never was a Medicine 
employed, at once so safe and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease, 
yet so harmless that an infant may take it with safety. Wherever these 
Pills and Ointment have been known they have been regarded as a bles¬ 
sing and are held in the highest estimation as an invaluable Medicine, 
and every resident in India ought to have a box of the Pills and a Pot of 
the Ointment in his Bungalow, both for himself, his family, his servants, 
and his friends. 

Sold in Boxes and Pots, at I, 2-8,4-8,11, 12, and 33 Rupees each. 

Directions for timr use in all diseases accompany each Box and Pot, 

^ Agknts for India. 


Thomas Payne and Sons, 7-8, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta; Mr. Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr. Fell, Cuttack ; Mr. Chapman, Darjeeling; Mr. Wheeler, 
Hazareebaugh; Messrs. Thomas and Co., Monghyr; F. Smith and 
Co., Dinapore; Tuttle and Charles, Benares ; Mr.*Tiernan, Chunar ; 
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Baboo Kbugbutty Churn ChuckerbuAy, Mirzapore; Bollard and Co., 
Allahabad ; Brandon and Co., Luc/now ; Greenway Brothers, Cawn- 
pore ; Mr. Pyle, Futtyghur; Mrf J. A. Gibbons, Meerut; Noor 
Buksh and Co., Delhi and Lahore ; MacDonald and Co., Umballah ; 
Mr. Coutes, Ferozepore ; Nuby Bux and Co., Loodianah and Jullun- 
dur Doab ; Vivian and Co.,‘ Simlah ; Mr. Greig, Mussoorie; Mr. 
Johnstone, Noinee Tall; Pestonjec and Co., Mbow ; Cursetjee and 
Co., Saugor, Jubbulpore, Kamptee and Secundrabad; Ilulse and 
Nephew, Agra. 

A^. B,—Directions in “ Oardoo" and “ Goozeratee" can also be had for 
taking the Medicines. 
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(with unexceptionabee befekences) 
Forwarded on Requmiion. 

Principal— H. WALLACE. 
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FOR ALL INDIA, 

CONSISTING OF 100 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES. 

Monthly Subscription,. Rs. 2 

Half-yearly,... „ 12 

Yearly,.-.. 24 

Apply to the Managing Proprietor at the Defiti Gazette Press, (to 
whom aU Communications for the JSditor are to he addressed.) Also to 
he had of Messrs. Lf.Pagb ano Co., Calcutta; Messrs. Puaroaii and 
Co., Madras ; and Mr. A. G. Koussac, Bombay, who will register 
Subscribers’ names, and .cceive Subscriptions. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

Advertisements will be received for Saunders' Magazine on the 

following Terms 


Per Page. 8 0 0 

„ Hwf Page or Column,. 5 0 0 

„ Line,. 0 3 0 








xiT Adver 

^aementa. 

FOR A TROOP OF HOR 

r- 

lE artillery. 

Cash Cash 
Rates Rates 


^DUZ.^ 100. 


Monthly Returns,.. .. . Bs. 0—12 5— 8 

Muster Rolls.1— 8 II— 0 

Pay Abstracts,.1— 8 11— 0 

Inspection Returns, 2^ sheets, for Europeans, .. 3— 2 27 — S 

Confidontial Reports, sheets,. 4— 8 33— 0 

Inspection Returns for Natives. 3— 2 27— 8 

Brif^ade Monthly Returns, ..1— 8 II— 0 

Copy Muster Rolls,.1— 0 7— O 

Leave Ceitificatcs,.0— 8 3—< 8 

FOR A COMPANY OF FOOT ARTILLERY. 

Monthly Returns, .. .. '.0—1'^ 5— 8 

Muster Rolls,. .. 1— 8 11— 0 

Centre Sheets ditto, half Sheet,.0—12 5 — 8 

Piiy Abstracts,.1— 8 II— 0 

Conlidentiai Reports, 2 Sheets,. 3— 0 22— 0 

Inspeciion Returns, for Natives. 4— 8 33— 0 

Ditto for Europeans,.. .. .’ 3— 8 27— 8 

Descriptive Casuidty Rolls for Europeans,.0— 8 3— 8 

Ditto fur Natives,.0— 8 3— 8 

FOR LOCAL BATTALIONS. 

Monthly Returns,.1— 8 11— 0 

Muster Rolls,.1— 8 11— 0 

Centre Sheets ditto, .. .. 1— 8 11— 0 

Pay Abstracts,.1— 8 11—■ 0 

Centre Sheets,.. .. 1— 8 11—0 


Cash 

BOOKS READY BOUND, FULL ROUGU CALF. Rates 

IP copy. 


New Descriptive Roll, without Guard Book,. .. Rs. 14— 0 

New Descriptive Long Rolls, &c., agreeably to General Ordei's, 

'' ill Guard Books, containing lie sheets, for 118 men,. 20—0 

Muster Rolls, Pay Abstracts, and Acquittance Rolls,.. .. .. 11—0 

Monthly Returns for Adjutants, for 3 years,. 8— 0 

Regimental Descriptive Registers,.12-- 0 

SUNDRY BOOKS AND FAFERS. 

Dawk Book,.. ..' .. 2—0 

Monthly Return Book for Horse Artilleiy, for 5 years. 6—0 

Ditto ditto for Foot Artillery, ditto. .. 6— 0 

Music Paper for a Band, at per Quire,. 3—0 

Forms of Wills, per set.. . 1— 8 

Ditto of General Power of Attorney, .. ... 0—10 

Bills of Exchange, per set, . 0— 3 


It is particularly requested, that Gentlemen ordering any Forms not 
specified above, or requiring alterations from those usually required, will 
have the goodness to scud Sample Forms with tlie orders, so as to save time 
and expense. 

If Oflicers of any one regiment, or in any one Station, will arrange to 
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1’he lerses, eutitlucl “ Diamonds,” are declined with lliaiiks. 

Tij'poo Kii\?f JuMUK is thanked for tlie offer of his JMSS., which shall 
receive our early attention. * 

“ Simpkins and his Friends” hasalready appeared in another Periodical. 

We hope to publish in our next iiiimher the •• Iteuiarks on our Cape 
Policy,” and also the paper on “ Oudh and its Affairs.” 

Tlie articles on “ Vedautism” and “ The Ilohilla Alglians,” are under 
consideration. 

We shall be happy to receive the following numbers of “ My Uncle 
Ben’s Courtship.” 

The paper on the “ Wants and Prospects of the Uncovenanted Service” 
is quite unsuited to the pages of a Literary Miscellany. 


t N. B.—Rejected Manuscripts will not be returned, except at the parti¬ 
cular request of the writers. 



NOTE TO PAGE 178—WOMEN OF CHAUCER—No. IH 


As reference has been made to a modernized paraphrase of the Bccamernii version of 
* Grizelda,’ it is proper that I should tell jron what a very careful and aitxinits admirer 
of Oikauecr has stated in respect of tilts Tale. Petrarch was Cliaacer’s avowed on^'inal, 
but 1 believe it is decided that both Petrarch and Boccaccio were tlieiuselves Tenderers 
and paraplirasers, lutl oriirinators. Chancer, after his Knvoyship to Uenoa, made a tour 
throHffh the uortli of Italy in A. 0. lays, and there met Pntramfi ,■ the latter writing: to 
Bvi-rtwciit on 8tU June A. D. 1373, says intfr alfa—‘‘ Your work, of the Dccamcrone fell 
for the lirst time into my bauds, in an exeursioii I made to Art^ua a few weeks aico.” 
Agraiu—“ The narralive with which your work concludes, (Tale of Gribildis'. particu¬ 
larly struck iiu*. I yielded to the propensity which impelled inc to translali- it into 
Latin with such varUtions as iny fancy siiffijested. and 1 now send you tlie translation.” 
Petrarch had boon affected deeply by iiearhiE' the story mauy years before, anil eon'-ratu- 
lated Boccaccio ^jpoii his translation ot it into Italinn. Petrarch at the time of Itis inter¬ 
view with Chaucer was upwards of sevtAty years of age, and Godwin goes on thus 

“ Pctrarcli was interesting to Chaucer liccaiisc Chaucer saw in liini as it ivcre the linctil 
dc'sceiulant of tlic Ciceros, tlie Virgils, and the Ovids of Italy in tlie days of its clas. 
siciil greatness. Chaucer was iiiterestiiig to Petrarch for a different reason, lie 
eaiiic from the “ f/Zf/inrt TAit/c,” the ” penitux into dioixos »r6c/IW/aa/wi.v.”—Petrarch 
had just dtiislicd hix Grisildis. He had put it into the hands of one of his trieiids, a 
Citizen of Padua. His friend attempted to read it aloud ; hut he had no sooner got into 
the incident of the tale than he found himself ohligc'l to desist; his voice was 
choaked Vr'ifti tears. Petrarch re.id tliis tale to Cliancer, Chancer w.is ciitranccil. Ttic 
magic of a tale perilaps tlie most pathetic that human fancy ever conceived tieaiM under 
the sacred roof of liini in whom the genius of niodcru poetry sccmcii to be «-oiiccii- 
treJ.” * * * “ Having heard the tale, Cliancer req nested of Pctrarcli periiiissioii 

to take a copy of it. So much is implied when he makes tiic Clerk of Oxenfurd say 
that he 

" Lem’d it at Padowc of a Worthy Clerk 
Fraunceis Petrark.** 

” If Chancer learned the History of Grisildis from Petrarch at Padita, (and it would imply 
an idle and wanton imputation upon the veracity of Chancer to doubt it, it then follows, • 
though Boccaccio began his Hccamcronc sliortly after ttie plague in l.GH, A. D. that the 
work was not yet snlRcieiiUy familiar to tlie mo.st enlightened ami stmiioiis i»art of 
the Kngiisii )inb1ic in 1373, A. O. for Cliaucer to be aware of tlio cuiitents of the admira¬ 
ble story it uimtains." 

'■ Cliauccr was early conversant with the writings of Boccaccio, hut tlie iiiirivallcd fanu- 
of Petrarch threw for some time a sort of obscurity uji'in tlie more natural and 
unpretending effusions of bis Florentine contemporary.” 

This is all, or nearly all, that Godwin says upon this subject, in bus life of Chaucer. 
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RKTBOSPJSCTIONS OF A YOUNG MAN ; 

BEING TIIE ANTECEDENTS OF FBEEMAN, OF THE 76t1I B. N. I., 

BELATED BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I GOT to Oxford to find that I 
was rusticated, and with a numb¬ 
ed feeling which seemed as if it 
never would wake again, I ar¬ 
ranged my affairs, and left for my 
now hateful home. 

The state of my mother’s health 
prevented Warren from commu¬ 
nicating the intelligence to her. 
To me he would not speak. 1 
cannot say how I passed the 
month that succeeded. ] have 
no recollection of it whatever. 
No one was by to share my sor¬ 
rows. Miss ISversfield had not 
returned from London, where she 
was staying with the Eight Ho¬ 
norable Richard Tufto, and her 
cousin, his wife. My poor mother 
lay on her sofa, and spoke to no 
one save on the most common¬ 
place subjects; the young ladies 
at the parsonage forbore to ad¬ 
dress me : in short I was a com- 

VOL. I.-NO. IV. 


plcte outcast. It Is true that 
Abud the Lawyer, meeting me in 
the street, did once and ibr all, 
attempt to take me by the button 
with an addr(\ss which began— 
“ Sir, under the peculiar eircura- 
slatices.” hut 1 inter¬ 

rupted liim with so fierce an oath, 
tliat he was fain to beat a quick 
retreat, l^’ortunatcly perhaps for 
me, Dashwood had escaped rusti¬ 
cation, whether from the fidelity 
of a well-feed scout, or whether 
from its being known tliat his fa¬ 
ther had the disposal of several 
livings. fJonse((ueiitly ho re¬ 
mained at Oxford, and 1 was for 
the present spared tlie temptation 
of his good humour and spirits, 
his liberal expenditure, and his air 
nohle. 

One day, grown desperate, I 
rcsdlved to bring my persecutors ' 
(ho 1 was beginning to look upon 

B 
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every one) to a distinct under¬ 
standing. Witli this purpose I 
called upon my guardian. As the 
old ibotman, with what 1 look I'or 
a reproachful look, shut the door 
of the rectory drawing-room, and 
went to call his master, I felt 
my courage ooze away : but the 
sound of footsteps re-assured mo, 
and 1 determined to put a bold 
face on a bad business. The 
Rector entered. 

“ Well, Charles.” The Rector 
paused. 

“ Well, Charles,” (with a kind¬ 
ness that surprised and pained the 
pride in which I was entrenched,) 
“ I am glad to see you have 
got the better of your evil feel- 

* 19 

mgs. 

“ Sir,” I answered with all due 
gravity ; “ I am not here to speak 
of njy feelings; they have been 
neither consulted, nor, 1 believe, 
understood.” 

“ Nay, Charles, but they have* 
and tlie moment you are prepared 
to converse coolly on tlie subject, 
you shall be convinced on this 
point. What are your wishes V' 

“ My wishes,” I replied, in the 
spirit of a child who, feeling that 
it has been deservedly punished, 
refuses to eat its dry bread ; “ my 
wishes are simply to leave Eng¬ 
land as soon as possible, and for 
ever.” 

“ Don’t be in a hun'y ; remem¬ 
ber our past consultations ; re¬ 
member, J beseech you, the trou¬ 
ble and expense that has been laid 
out on your education, the hopes 
and prayers of tliat poor saint who 
is out of the reach of these sorrows 
now. Faith,” said the parson in 
his hearty way ; “ I could almost 
hope that she might remain in her 
present state.” 


I was affected to a greater de¬ 
gree than I cared to shew. Dr. 
Warren proceeded :— 

“ Take my advice, dear Charley; 
your principles are good; your ta¬ 
lents will win you any reasonable 
success. Try it once more; go 
back to Oxford fur the next term, 
and, if you find it still so disagree¬ 
able, why we’ll see what can be 
done.” 

“ Disagreeable,” I said, “ it 
must ever be. The experience I 
have had of the University has 
undeceived me bitterly : all I 
want is a Cadetship in the East 
India Company’s Servirvj. Do not 
oppose me. I'hese appointments 
are not very difficub to get; assist 
me in this, and T shall have an 
increase to a load of obligation, 
dear Dr. Warren, which is even 
now too much for me.” 

“ You are mistaken, my boy, 
mistaken in every point. The Ca¬ 
detships are not by any means 
easy to get ; in fact 1 have no idea 
that we could ever hope to suc¬ 
ceed in such an attempt. Go 
back to Oxford. N. will watch 
over you.” 

“ N—cried 1, indignantly ; 
“ you are mistaken, sir, in that 
gentleman, f fe thinks of nothing 
but himself, and his own enjoy¬ 
ments. He would not s})cnd five 
minutes on me, if 1 wanted it 
ever so much, as he was starting 
for his walk up lleadington hill.” 

“ Nor ought you to expect it 
at such a numient,” answered 
the Rector, with a smile which set 
every thing to rights ; “ it is the 
only exercise my good friend 
ever takes ; and without it he 
would lose his health.” 

“ Or his appetite for Hall. 
Well, sir, it shjdl be as you wish ; 
I will go back. Do you on your 
part remember that you arc pledg- 
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ed to do what you can to get tho 
Cadetship.” 

Next term, therefore, I retnrn- 
ed to Oxford, but it was with* 
very much freer and happier feel¬ 
ings ; no attention was ever shewn 
me again by the “ ])ons,” with 
the exception at least of poor N., 
whose health was beginning to 
fail under the regularity of his 
mismanagement. 1 continued, or 
rather improved, my attendance 
at l^ecturcs and Chapels, and put 
such force upon my irapidses, tliat 
no serious collision again occurred 
between myself and authority. 
But my mind was made up, and 
viewing my position from one 
sides I felt convinced that India 
was ray only field, and arms the 
profession for which “ a disap¬ 
pointed man” was best adapted. 

Meantime Mr. N. got worse 
and worse. One morning I found 
him confined to his chair, lie 
was dangerously ill. 

“ I am a victim,” said he, “ if 
1 die, (though for that matter I 
don’t think 1 am so near it, as 
some people might like ;) you see 
I had had a little attack of my 
old complaint, and sent for old 
Q.—crabbed old fellow, docs not 
know the diflerence between tripe 
and calf s foot jelly (rather prefers 
the former I think). ‘ Got it 
sharpish this time,’ says he ; ‘I 
don’t want to know that,’ was my 
answer. * There now,’ says he ; 

* how can you expect to get well 
with that temper. I’ll tell you 
what it is N.; you eat and drink 
twice as much as any man ought 
to. Ever read Horace V ‘ Yes,’ 
says I, rather surprised; ‘ Cres- 
cit indulgens sibi, eh ? How many 
bottles to-day ?’ In short* all I 
could get out of him was to live 
entirely upon slops, and not touch 
wine or spirits. Well, sir, I was 


sitting up here in my arm-chair, 
listening to the chapel bell, and 
wondering at the men going 
through the dark raw evening, 
when up comes the smell of roast 
goose. I could not stand it. 

* Thomas,’ said 1, * let me have 
a goose for supper.’ 'riiomas 
started, having heard the Doctor’s 
order. However I had ray goose 
and a bottle of old port out of my 
own cellar, and I don’t believe it 
did me the least harm whatever. 

I was dropping into a nice doxe, 
when the man overhead, (whom 
I’ve had rusticated) began to play 
the flageolet. 1 never could 
bear flageolets, and now it gave 
me such a pain in the head and 
stomach that I could have sworn 
the last day was at hand. In 
short, sir, 1 have never been out 
of bed since.” 

A few days afterwards I call¬ 
ed ; Thomas looked blank. 

“ How’s your master ?” said 1. 

“ Some one sent liim a brace 
of partridges yesterday, which he 
ordered to be roasted to-day 
at five for his dinner. Woke in 
the night ; called to 
‘Thomas,’ says^^p. ‘ Yesj^ff^ 
says I. ‘ What o’clock ?’ says 
he. ‘Five, sir,’ says I. Five 
in the morning I meant, for I saw 
a light in the shoe-black’s room. 

‘ Then let me have my partridges. 
So, say and do what I would, he 
had his partridges ; since when, 
delirious, as a matter of course.” 

I sate by tlie old man’s bedside. 
The last words he breathed, as 
well as we could catch them, 
were these :— 

” 1 should like to live,” said 
he, “ till the asparagus comes in.” 

• ’I'he term wore slowly on. I 
was beginning to fancy my^sclf , 
in error about college, or at any 
rate about my chance of getting 
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any other opening, when 1 re¬ 
ceived a letter from Dr. Warren, 
in wliich he iuibmied me that he 
was led by the uniformly dis¬ 
couraging letters of my Tutor and 
of myself to communicate a piece 
of news. Miss Kversfield, lalways 
anxious to do a kind action, had 
applied to her cousin's husband, 
Mr. Tutto, and that gentleman had 
at once put in motion his un- 
boimded interest to get me a 
Cadetship. Of course witl\ suc¬ 
cess. Part of this 1 understood 
immediately. Edith had no near¬ 
er relation than Mrs. Tullo ; tliat 
family were poor and ambitious; 
if Miss Everslield died unmar¬ 
ried, they would inherit her 
enormous property, and every 


aspirant, however humble, to her 
favour was of course an object to 
be removed. But witli the new 
confidence that told me this, came 
the bitter antidote which the part 
she had taken in the matter forced 
upon ray notice. My expatriation, 
much as I had wished for it, 
should not have been owing to 
her. My plans were at once 
formed. I would take my name 
off the University Books, return 
to Stagnum, and seek an eclair- 
cissement with Edith ; if that 
proved unfavorable, I would see 
England no mure. 

It was under these influences 
that I wrote, one dreary daik, 
November moruiitg, the follow¬ 
ing:— 


FAREWELL. 


Fled is the Sunmior, silent bird and bee, 

And harsh the wind in every shivering ttc-c. 

Fast fade the woods, hoarse flows the swollen stream 
All nature mourns beneath yon w.atery beam ; 

And who shall wonder, if the lonely heart, 

With nature’s desolation bears its part, 

Owns^^ core a sad and siekening fear, 

And sinks, despondent, with the sinking year ? 

Else, whence this vague involuntary gloom, 

This shadow of the hills beyond the tomb, 

Ihst easts a sombre hue on every thought. 

And makes the Future seem a thing of nought ? 

Once more I leave the place where F was born. 
And SG departing, can 1 choose but mourn ? 

Haply some coming day, with cloudless skies, 

May gild, to Fancy’s Eye, my destinies : 

Still, while I bless the casual relief, 

I feel the truest sentiment is Grief. 

]*erchancG no more in this my native land. 

Shall I behold the Summer smiling bland ; 

Or feel, by wooded height or shadowy dell 
Thu sweef enchantments that I love so well. 
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How oft beneath the glowing Indian sky, 

When tliis weak frame shall all exhausted lie, 

Will memory paint the streams and upland fields. 
And the brave breezes that my country yields. 

So be it; but the soul is of no time, 

Son of no soil, and denizen of no clime ; 

What! though it sometimes own its partner's claim, 
And sympathize Ivith all the sensuous frame ; 

True to itself, and fortified bj' lore, 

it scorns control, and wears the chain no more ; 

Burns for new labours, in what field so e’er, 

Till all the Future glitters, dim, though fair. 

But hard his lot, whose weak, untutored mind. 
Sensitive, but untaught, impure, though kind, 

Clings to the frail companion of life’s day. 

In cold communion with the outer clay ; 

'His Past, a vague, impenitential gloom, 

His Future, but a sense of wrath to come; 

While the pale Present, gliding fast away, 
Accelerates his sad, descending day. 

To retrospection, now, how sad appears 
Tlic dream of lost, but not forgotten, years; 

Years when life’s paths were open and secure, 

Till frequent failure made them few, and fewer; 
Kind hearts estranged, esteem slain wantonly, 
Make up the dreary tale of Memorj'. 

And shall they yet again, in judgment rise, 

Those years that sit with glaring, tearless eyes ? 
Shall failing time still swell the grisly train, 

Till they o’erthrow me, ne’er to rise again ? 
Almighty Father, no ! to Thee I cry. 

Who sees! my heart with undeceived eye. 

Tlius runs Tliy word (be wise in time, wlio can) 

** My spirit sliall not always strive with Man.”* 

England, iny mother, mistress of the sea! 

My last sad strain I consecrate to thee ; 

Brave be thy sous, thy daughters chaste as fair 
Fruitful thy quarters, and may God be there; 

True be thy rulers r and, till^timc shall end. 

No foes molest thee, and no discords rend! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Accordinot.y T returned to 
Stagnum. That little community 
was in a complete uproar. The 
Railway was to come as far as Lym- 
stone Regis, and it was Uiought 
that a little exertion on the 
part of the inhabitants would pro¬ 
cure its extension to them. In¬ 
dustrial results, sources of traffic 
never dreamed of before, were sud¬ 
denly adduced, and Abud made 
speeches from morning till night. 
The old-fashioned party, headed 
by Dr. Warren and Thomson the 
Medical man, thinking more of 
the present comfort and repose of 
the neighbourhood than of any 
speculative advantages that the 
future might bring forth, were 
staunch in opposition. Nor were 
the ladies and the circle that mov¬ 
ed round them, without their own 
peculiar source of excitement. 
There was a visitor at the village 
who had created some sensation 
amongst the natives: imagine my 
disgust, when it proved to be 
that heartless, uneducated cub, 
Cox Bloxam. 

. Edith had also returned ; the 
prodigal hospitalities and chari¬ 
ties of her ancestral castle were 
conducted with more discrimina¬ 
tion when its gifted mistress was 
there. Little as I understood 
that almost perfect nature then, 
I was taught by love to read her 
love, her ardent active love of 
mankind. 1 saw that her chari¬ 
ties were neither the ostentatious 
injustice of profusion, nor tlie cold 
dolings of cdculation, but the free 
results of enlightened and unwea¬ 
ried benevolence, Witli a jea¬ 
lousy that proceeded as much from 
the intellect as from the head, 1 
beheld her unbounded cuUiolicity. 


■> Dashwood was quite a favourite 
with her, and even Bloxam (brute 
as he was) had more of her atten¬ 
tion tlian 1. 

Time wore on. It was New 
Year’s Day, and a ship was to sail 
on the twentieth of January. 

That evening the Dashwoods 
had a large dinner party, where 
Edith was handed to her seat by 
Lionel ; Bloxam managed to get 
on the other side, and I, in great 
dudgeon, was forced to content 
myself with sitting opposite, which 
was a much better position, it is 
true, as far as looking at my idol 
was concerned, but I was deter¬ 
mined to be in a pet. In the 
evening Lionel’s presence produc¬ 
ed a special relaxation of tho 
usual grim severity of the Hall ; a 
earjict-dance was permitted under 
an express stipulation tliat there 
should be no waltzing. At an ear¬ 
ly hour I danced a quadrille with 
Miss Eversdeld, who talked with 
her usual heartful manner on ge¬ 
neral subjects, but utterly kept me 
away from the only tiling I would 
have cared to speak of. To have 
spoken of that, indeed, I would 
have given up all my prospects in 
life, but J could not introduce it 
without obvious rudeness to her. 
As we proceeded with the dance, 
I ventured to ask her to let me 
carry her bouquet. She gave it 
me, and when the dance was over, 
took my arm, desiring me to lead 
her to a seat, and asking to have 
Uie flowers back again. 1 objected 
with all the eloquence I could 
summon to my assistance, but 
without success. So I gave up 
my prize, and wandered into the 
Conservatory, cold as it was, less 
painful to me than the room where 
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I was forced to see her smil¬ 
ing on coxcombs and rouds. It 
was a crisp clear moonlight night, 
and I walked up and down in the 
chiaroscuro of tlic orange trees, 
till something like calmness came 
to my broken spirit. The sound 
of voices disturbed me. 1 knew 
the deep contralto tones of her I 
loved. 

“ That Camellia you cannot 
have Captain Bloxam, but 1 ’ll 
give you the heai't’s case if you 
value it.” 

” Alas! there is no heart’s ease 
in the society of Miss Eversfield.” 

“ Dear, how complimentary,” 
rejoined the young Lady. “ Why, 
Mr. Freeman,” they were by the 
door, and T was passing into the 
room, ” why, how cross you look; 
see, here is the bouquet you asked 
for just now.” 

” Nay, madam,” was my reply, 
** 1 do not covet a wreath whose 


fairest flowers have been given to 
others.” Bloxam, with an insipid 
stare, walked into the room, and 
was soon completely occupied in 
twisting his moustache before a 
distant pier-glass. 

“ Edith!” I breathed, rather 
than S])okc, “ my heart is break¬ 
ing. Since I flrst saw you, you 
have been my life; in leaving you 
thus, 1 seem to taste the bitterness 
of death.” 

Her eyelids were again down¬ 
cast with the old peculiar look. 
This time a tear trembled on the 
long dark lashes. 

She laid her left hand on my 
throbbing forehead. ” My poor 
boy,” said she, “ this must have 
happened. It is final. Sec me 
no more. You shall know every¬ 
thing soon. Everything,” she re¬ 
peated mournfully, and leit my 
gaze—for ever. 


CIIAFTER XV. 


It was a scene of unparalleled 
excitement. All down tlie street 
of Portsmouth little bits of genu¬ 
ine domestic drama were going 
on ; here a mother was parting 
from a son, there a fatlier was 
half leading, half supporting a 
weeping daughter. Down to the 
Sallyport, call a boat. Look on 
the scene with stony eyes. What 
is it to me who separate, who 
weep. 1 have none to part from, 
none to weep for, or to weep for 
me. Mymother had said “ Good¬ 
bye !” with the utmost apathy, 
firmly convinced that I was re¬ 
turning to Oxford. Warren had 
made me spend the last evening 
in his happy domestic circle! But 
its charms were turned to spells, 
and only increased my pain and 
anger. I knew now what Home 


was, and the sight of their hap¬ 
piness but served more strongly 
to shew what 1 was leaving. The 
good Rector bade me God speed ! 
in a voice and manner whicli .1 
hope never to forget. There had 
been a coldness between us since 
my failure at Oxford, which lent a 
strange interest to the moment 
of parting; for it was done in a 
moment. Up to the very last, I 
had endeavoured |o maintain the 
calm bearing of English society. 
At length my Post-chaise was 
announced. The clock struck 
twelve. My last day at home was 
ended. Old Mrs. Warren blessed 
me, tlie dear girls could not speak, 
^arren took my arm, and led me 
to the garden gate. 

Remember us all,” said he, 
” you will nbver disgrace us 1 
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know. And if,” he pursued with 
a deeper tone, “ you carry in your 
heart one bitter memory, oh! re¬ 
member that it is a burthen that 
others have carried before you, 
and it has but increased their 
feeling of duty. Duty is the grand¬ 
est word I can leave you with,— 
the last, the highest note I can 
strike upon your heart strings, 
(rod Almighty watch and guide 
you. Remember duty.” 

So I got into my boat alone, 
and was pulled out to S pithead, 
where our noble Indiaman lay, 


ready to weigh her anchor, and 
looking a mere yacht by the side of 
the “ tall AmiraJs” by which sho 
.twas surrounded. The first bustle 
of inspecting cabin and other 
preliminary arrangements was 
scarcely over, when the order was 
passed to clear the ship, and send 
off all who were not passengers. 
Then were renewed the sad part¬ 
ing scenes. I watched them cold¬ 
ly as before. 1 was alone in the 
world, with the ghost of my wast¬ 
ed youth. Edith had made no 
sign. 


PART SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 


The voyage from Portsmouth 
to India in our days is not the 
adventurous affair that it may 
have been in the time of Sir Abra¬ 
ham Shipman, or Captain Lan- 
kcstcr. It is not a subject to in¬ 
spire much description, and, for¬ 
tunately, it does not require it. 
One voyage of the kind closely 
resembles another. Those who 
have performed it, know to a frac¬ 
tion every thing that I went 
through ; those who have not, can 
imagine the matter with the help 
of a very few data. It is a sort 
of perpetual present; hopes and 
fears are suspended ; passions and 
money arc locked up ; a sort of 
animal being takes the place of 
what is, generally, called life. 
Breakfast comes at half-past 
eight; wine or grog at twelve ; 
dinner {fhe event of the day) at 
..half-past three ; tea at seven ; 
grog and card-playing in the 
evening; and lights out, willy- 


nilly, at half after ten. Five meals 
in twelve hours ! Then we had 
the swell of the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay—which we passed in some¬ 
thing very like a calm—the 
high, scarped cliffs of Cape Or- 
tegal, Porto Santo, Madeira; 
and then the week upon week of 
boundless blue, the progress of 
the Sundays being only marked 
by the advance of the lessons 
that were read in the impromptu 
Church that was “ rigged” once 
a week on the quarter-deck; 
the change of place being still less 
noticeably suggested by change 
of temperature and of weather. 
Nor did the characters of the 
passengers afford much amuse¬ 
ment ; they were such as were 
soon “ travelled over,” to use 
Goldsmith’s expression. A de¬ 
mocratic officer of Artillery ; an 
Irish Captain of Foot, whose 
strong Orange principles constantly 
brought him into djffcrenccs with 
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the democrat; two young Com¬ 
pany’s officers, returning i'rom 
furlough, such as are not now so 
common as once they were,—men 
who came out to this country 
too young to have quite acquired 
the tone and character of English 
society, and yet whose scanty in¬ 
formation was in some degree 
helped out by sound feeling and 
strong sense ; dogmatic in expres¬ 
sion, tliey were, yet deferential in 
judgment;—often pregnant with 
struggling meaning, always op¬ 
pressed by the throes of utterance; 
a class of fellows who, when young, 
arc neither very good nor very 
bad, and when old, swell the ran^ 
of some Military Club in Loudon, 
where they arc to be seen with 
very red faces, and very white 
hair, got up in blue and brass, 
(like poor Strickland at tlie Hay- 
market,) and playing long whist 
for half-crown points. 

Of the ladies, I have always 
found that the least said is tiie 
soonest mended ; suffice it to 


observe that, luckily for us, there 
were none of the femelles de ces 
males" on board, such as I was 
afterwards doomed to meet hero 
and there in Indian society. At 
this time my feelings were in a 
state which, permitting of very 
little individual devotion to parti¬ 
cular women, inspired a grave 
respect for tlje sex in general. 
The memories of the gentle girls 
at the Rectory, and still more of 
the pure and lofty Edith—myste¬ 
rious as much in her recent con¬ 
duct certainly appeared—these all 
came upon me often and often, 
while musing at the gunw'alc be¬ 
neath a tropical moon, while a 
consecrating influence stole over 
my thoughts of woman and of 
man. 

The first land we saw after 
leaving Madeira was our destined 
port, Madras. A weary time at 
sea ; and 1 find tiiat towards the 
end of the voyage I recorded my 
eunui in some lines, of which tlte 
following is a— 


FRAGMENT. 


1 am weary of the ocean, 

Emblem of eternity ; 

Bonndlessnoss i« to(» ideal. 

Time and Space siiflice for me. 

Life at sea is but the shadow 
Of the life we led on land ; 

And the silent glass of Chronos, 
Hardly seems to drop a sand. 

Life at sea is life suspended ‘ 

Ill a present evermore; 

All the past is dim behind us, 

All the future vague before. 

’Tis an isthmus, leading on 
From continent to continent; 

Where the Spirit, woin with waiting, 
Somctiiucs dreams it is content. 

For I dream, oust out from action, 
Nothing more remains to do ; 

Looking at the- shy end ocean, 
Gazing up fi om blue to blue. 
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Watching in tlic constellations, 
Circles of the wheeling mast; 
Nourisliing a sickly fancy, 

With the visions yf the past. 


On the thirteenth of August we 
were roused at sis in the morning 
by the blessed intelligence that 
“ laud was in sight.” 1 rushed on 
deck ; there it lay,—a long, low, 
black line of shore, with another 
line of white ; and then the sea, 
dark as pitch, for tlie muon was 
setting behind the mass of ruin, 
called the Seven Pagodiis; and that 
line, which was tlic only white in 
the whole scene, was the sullen 


surf which day and night rests 
not from beating on that low and 
wooded coast. 

Here then was the first act of 
my life brought to its close: there, 
before me, was Uie object of my 
childiiood’s wonder, the sphere of 
my manhood’s occupation. 

Hurrah ! tlie Mount in sight, 
and the light-house, and the steeple 
of the Church in Fort St. George. 


I* H (E B E. 


1*am; lovely planet, when thy cold beams shed 
'fheir silver radiance o’er the hlumhering sea, 
'Hiat calm and placid all around is spread, 

With nought rcllccted on its face but thee, 

As slowly rippling o’er its sandy bed, 

It ilovveth on in trauquil majesty. 

Or w'hen in fullest splendour from the sky, 

Thou lookest down upon the verdant hill, 

Where erst the young Eudymion wont to lie, 
Stretched on the tarf beside the trickling rill, 
Nought gazing on thee, save the poet’s eye. 

In smnmer midnight, lovely, dark, and still. 

Or in the autumn evening, when the rays 
Of dying daylight gild the ruddy west, 

When thy pule crescent in that golden blaze, 
Seems like a fairy island of the blest, 

And when the^wearied hinds upon thee gaze, 

And hail thee as the harbinger of rest. 

Each is a scene of beauty, and ’tis tlioti 
Givest its chiefest beauty to the scene. 

Smiling on ocean’s breast and mountain’s brow, 

Or pouring down soft floods of silver sheen 
Upon tlie sighing elm tree’s topmost bough, 

That homage waves to thee, Night’s gentle Queen. 
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Two volumes only are as yet 
published of Mr. Merivale’s pro¬ 
mised work, and they form an 
introduction to, rather than tlic 
history of, the Romans under the 
Empire. The writer has given 
us a graphic sketch of the last 
days of tlie Commonwealtli, and 
has ably exposed tliosc moment¬ 
ous and irresistible circumstances, 
which step by step converted the 
republic into a dictatorship for life, 
and finally placed the Empire of the 
world in the hands of one man. 
We have not much acquaintance 
through English writers with tlie 
occurrences which pre-shadowed 
this mighty cliangc. They have 
either not cared, or from want of 
means have been unable, to depict 
the last throes of an expiring re¬ 
public. Fortunately the labours 
of foreign scholars have been 
more successfully extended. Mr. 
Merivale has been chiefly indebted 
fur the facts and references con¬ 
tained in his work to the writings 
of Michelet, Amedce Thierry, 
Duruy, Hoeck Abeken, and 
others. Dr. Arnold indeed gave 
to the public a brilliant descrip¬ 
tion of the latter days of the 
Commonwealth, and the literary 
world looked forward with eager 
curiosity to the continuance of his 
general history of Rome, the 
early promise of which offered 
tlie surest guarantee for the in¬ 
teresting contents of future vo¬ 
lumes. But that eminent per¬ 
son’s untimely death left the field 
open to any candidate for histori¬ 
es fame and reputation. It is 
some satisfactien to know that 


the lamented Doctor’s mantle has 
fallen upon a friend and ad¬ 
mirer,” who has succeeded in con¬ 
tributing a valuable addition to 
our historic literature. 

I'he task to which the author 
intends to devote his labour is 
that *‘of tracing the expansion 
of the Roman nation, together 
with the development of the 
ideas of unity and monarchy from 
the last days of the Republic to 
the era of Constantine. We 
commence with a period when the 
Senate still fondly imagined that 
the Government of the world was 
the destined privilege of one con¬ 
quering race, that its life-source 
was enshrined in the curia of 
Romulus and Camillas. The 
point at which our review may 
appropriately terminate is the day 
when the civilized world received 
its laws and religion from the 
mouth of an autocrat, whose sole 
will transferred the seat of empire 
without a shock from the sacred 
circle of the seven hills to a village 
on the Bosphorus.” 

The two volumes which we 
have undertaken to examine may 
without impropriety be said to 
contain “ The life and times of 
Julius Crnsar, frwm cotemporary 
history.” From their perusal we 
have gained a wider knowledge 
of that great Captain and States¬ 
man than we possessed before. 
Those of our readers whf» happen 
to i'fcaci the book wid V'ooably 
aJiiiii. liiti tiiwv’ tco i:c. e ji.aiiit 
s.uii.e';hlrg r>c-u. bj. v rimea 

iiiloi.die ai.i.ua.iiiutice it.c 

At 

vi'uiiCtwrliil ctkicl Oi 
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one who was, emphatically speak¬ 
ing, the Man of his time. 

The style is in parts clumsy, 
and generally savours of a relish 
for scsquipcdallaii audhigh-souiid- 
ing words. The sentences flow 
not from the well of English 
undefiled. Wo did not expect to 
find the rich eloquence of Gibbon, 
nr the sparkling vivacity of Ma¬ 
caulay, but at times the writer is 
forced by the great interest of his 
subject into the use of nervous 
and unaflected language, and oc¬ 
casionally into passages of consi¬ 
derable merit. There is perhaps 
some dash of pedantry and scho¬ 
lastic aflectation in Mr. Merivale’s 
careful observance of the TiUtin 
termination in the names of l^om- 
pei“us,” Marc“us’* Antoni“us,” 
a ul Catalin“a”—“PompeiusMag¬ 
nus” has more pretension tlian 
Pompey tlie Great, of whose life 
and cruel death, in the sight of 
his wife, we read in tlic days of 
our youth. To our view, Mark 
Antony sounds more agreeably 
than Marcus Antonius. The con¬ 
duct of Cataline is well known to 
all; but the name of Catalina car¬ 
ries witlj it an micomfortable 
mystery—and would seem to at¬ 
tach too much weight to tlie bold 
attempt oi'tliat daring communist. 
We care not to raise well known 
personages upon stilts, when there 
is no necessity fur such an exaltii- 
tion. We were half alraid that 
our good-natured, vain friend Ci¬ 
cero would be written down as Ki- 
kero, but Mr. Merivalc has spar¬ 
ed us that blow. However these 
are trifling faults, if indeed they de¬ 
serve so harsh a name. But tlie 
real interest of the volumes will be 
found to exist in the various and ex-^ 
.citing scenes, which they describe, 
at lionie, and abroad. Even those 
who shudder at the yery idea of 


being asked to read history, can¬ 
not fail to derive enjoyment from 
the perusal of the greater portion 
'' of what tlie author lias set belbre 
them. “ The mind is in itself a 
place,” and thus, seated in our 
ann chair, we can be easily and 
without fatigue transported to 
Rome. We can take a part in 
the grave consultations of that 
august body, the Senate, at this 
time so shamefully degraded. 
There were few men of ability ; 
still fewer of integrity and prin¬ 
ciple within its ranks. Of the 
noble familie.s, Catidus was the 
most honest, but his talents were 
mediocre. Lucullus, a man of 
great ability, and military skill, 
was too lazy and indolent for the 
affairs of public life. Crassus, 
amongst men of moderately-gifted 
intellect was a distinguished states¬ 
man, but he was singularly ava¬ 
ricious, and sordidly fond of mo¬ 
ney. Cato, great griindson of the 
Censor, though a plebeian, was 
possessed of very great influence 
in the Senate. He exhibited 
greater devotion to the cause 
of oligarchy than the Patricians 
Uiemselvcs, and they esteemed 
him for liis fidelity; but he was 
an obstinate pedant, and a wooden 
likeness of his great grandfather. 
Pompey, alternately courted and 
despised by the Senate, owed 
whatever interest he possessed 
with tlicm, to his successful ca¬ 
reer as a general. 'Phey looked 
to him for protection from the 
Marian party now rapidly regain¬ 
ing its influence, which had been 
shaken by the proscriptions under 
Sulla. Cicero, also a new man, 
was an object of dislike to tlie no¬ 
bles. They were afraid of his ta¬ 
lents and his ardour for reform. 
Accordingly they opposed his ad¬ 
vance to the hi'.'lftr honors of 
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the Republic, in which they 
exhibited short-sightedness; for 
after he had been appointed 
Consul, his desire for reform 
cooled down with incredible ra¬ 
pidity ; whilst his respect lor rank 
and the Senate increased with 
proportionate strength. Horten- 
sius was another distinguished 
member of tlie Senate, lie and 
Cicero were rivals in the h'orum, 
and both attained the Consulship ; 
the former was not more eminent 
in his profession than famous for 
his fish ponds, and affectation in 
dress and manner. This is the 
same Hortensius who wept for 
the death of a favorite pet “ mu- 
roenam adeo dilexit ut exani- 
matam flesse ereditur”—Martial 
has a passage on this insane love 
of fish, which has not escaped Mr. 
Merivale’s notice. 

“ Natat ail Magistrum dcHcata ronrasna; 

Niiinciiuulator inogilcm citat uutuni; 

£t ailcisitc jiihbi procluimt Hcncs inulli.” 

Wo have suffered ourselves, 
during the perusal of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s work to be actually in Rome, 
we will therefore visit the Courts 
of Justice, and listen to judges 
passing sentence. We arrive in 
time to hear a decision given in 
total opposition to the facts of the 
case. In our astonishment, we 
all but raise our voices with a 
cry of “ proh pudor !” An oblig¬ 
ing bystander relieves our feel¬ 
ings by the intelligence that such 
things are nut new in Rome, and 
being an experienced person, 
points out the many ways by 
which favorable judgments can 
be obtained. We sigh for those 
honest days of the republic gone 
by for ever, when the avaricious 
Senate had not yet seized upon 
the “ Judicia” for themselves ; 
when the knights were allowed 
to sit as judges, and during a 
period of forty years not a sha¬ 


dow of suspicion had fallen upon 
their body. Rut we grieve to find 
that not even the return of the 
knights can restore purity to the 
Bench. Corruption reigns trium¬ 
phant in every Court, over-ruling 
justice and equity, llis must be 
the knightly mind of the olden 
time, and not the money-covet¬ 
ing spirit of the last days of the 
Republic, which would escape 
contamination. 

Then again we arc mixed up 
with the politics of the day, and, 
according as our views are liberal 
or conservative, inclined to free 
trade or protection in the distrilni- 
bution of official emoluments, 
we take the side of the people 
against the Senate, or the Senate 
against the people. W^e are Ma¬ 
rians or followers of Sulla, as 
our fancy dictates. We unravel 
the intrigues of Cataline, witness 
his flight and the destruction of 
his followers, and listen to Cicero, 
the saviour of the city, praising 
himself before the Senate and in 
public. 

“ O fortunatam natam me coniiulc Unmam I 
Aiitcjiii Kladios putuit coiituiniiori', si sic, 
Omnia ilixihset.” 

But this he could not do ! his 
talents were his destruction. “ In- 
genio manus est et cervix cassa !” 
For excitement and amusement 
we turn into the streets, and be¬ 
hold the triumphal jirocession of a 
successful general, wending its slow 
and stately way througli the prin¬ 
cipal tlftuoughfares, crowded with 
rejoicing multitudes. It is not 
without pity that we glance at 
the noble captives, lately taken 
prisoners on some well-contested 
and bloody field, fighting valiant¬ 
ly for their liberties and inde¬ 
pendence, now in bonds compelled 
to walk behind the chanot wheels* 
of an exulting conqueror. We 
listen with feelings of pride to the 
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steady tramp of the hardy and booty, and a chivalrous respect for 

invincible veterans, without whose the military skill of their leaders 

aid victory perhaps would have been when an enemy, have converted 

doubtful. We foUow with admiring into faitliful followers. We hear 

eyes the martial appearance and the loud shouts and cheers of the 

gay trappings of a long line of fickle populace, ever shifting its 

warriors, not Roman citizens, but opinion, to-day making Pompey 

levies from some subdued Pro- a god, to-morrow raising their 

vince, whom tlie love of war or variable voices in praise of Caesar. 

Many a time and oft 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath his hanks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds. 

Made in liis concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ; 

And do you cull out a holiday ; 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s hlood ?" 

^ch is the brcatli of popular of the earth, and has in turn been 

opinion ! I^et us move onward, subdued by foreign vices, super- 

and view the elections for City stitions and manners. The Se- 

Magistrates. We visit the difler- nate, distracted by party opposi- 

ent polling places, and to our tion, is unable to regulate affairs 

horror are compelled to become at home, still less can they hope 

all but participators in scenes of to protect the interests of the re¬ 
riot and licentiousness, committed public abroad. Bad Government 

by hired ruffians or low mercena- has alienated the Provinces; they 

ries,—the body guard of some are ripe for revolt. The kingdom 

degenerate Patrician or popular divided against itself cannot stand, 

agitator. All sense of, or respect We feel that tlie Commonwealth 

for, order, is lost in that general must fall; nay, the whole fabric of 

corruption, which is rapidly de- Roman dominion must melt away, 

stroying the no^le republic of an- unless a strong hand can seize the 

cient days, and its free city, once reins of Government, restore or- 

the abode of honorable citizens, der, and reconcile conflicting inte- 

now infested by the vilest of Ita- controlling all. 

lian and foreign refugees, whose It is well said that God madu 
hands and daggers are ever ready the country, and man the towns; 

to strike at the call of the highest we will therefore leave the confu- 

bidder. Rome is no longer th^ sion and turmoils which faction has 

^ capital of a country, but theme- excited within the city walls, andin 

tropolis of the then known world, search of the picturesque, wander 

She has conquered the nations in tlie country amongst the beau- 
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tiful gardens attaclied to tlxe vil¬ 
las of Roman Senators, Knights, 
and wealthy citizens. 

From the houses of llrutus, 
Julius Caesar, Metellus, Crassus, 
and Pompey, we can ]o{)k down 
with delighted eyes upon the 
“ mighty City, mistress of the 
world, gleaming in the sun with 
its panoply of roofs, and flashing 
brightness into the blue vault 
above it.” After several hours’ 
pleasant “ strolling” in this spirit- 
moving scenery, we can, if so dis- 
j>oscd, return to tlie busier world 
and tiie city’s bustle ; or, being 
fortunately acquainted with Cice¬ 
ro, wf! can look in upon him at 
his dinner hour. We shall find 
him more self-complacent than 
ever; re-called from banishment, 
welcomed to his much-loved Rome 
by an enthusiastic multitude, and 
again in possession of his charming 
home at Tuseulum. We shall ob¬ 
serve that lie is wiser than of old, 
and less cautious of burning his 
fingers with politics during the 
dictatorship of Julius Ornsar. lie 


has consoled himself for the loss 
of his daughter Tullia by a second 
marriage with a young and come¬ 
ly lady; for Cicero loves neatness 
in every thing about him. We 
may diance to come in upon that 
memorable dajf, (as great in its 
w'aj', as that on which his “ sacred 
Majesty Charles II. of happy me¬ 
mory took his disjune at Tillietud- 
lem” with Lady Margaret Bollen- 
den;) when, unexpected and self- 
invited, Cmsar himself lumored 
the philosopher’s retreat with a 
visit, and stayed to dinner. Ci¬ 
cero, pleased, but yet not quite 
assured of the great man’s dispo¬ 
sition towards him sell', prepares 
a fragrant bath for his refresh¬ 
ment, and recites, during the 
operations of the toilet, a scur¬ 
rilous epigram for his amuse¬ 
ment. Tlien follows dinner, 
well-cooked and plentiful : this 
act of attention gratifies the dic¬ 
tator, who loves fiitness, aninifil 
and human ; to whom tliiii men 
are a stumbling block in his path, 
and a warning; for their thoughts 
are dangerous. 


Cffsar. —Antonins— 

Ant. —C-jcsar! 

Ceesar .—Let me have men about me that are fat: ^ 

Sleek-beaded men and such as slcc]) o’ nights: 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look . 

He thinks too much ; sueh men are dangerous. 
Ant.—Fair him not, Ctesar : he’s not dangerous; 

11c is a iiohle llouian, and well given. 

Cetsar .—Would he were fatter. 


Tlie dinner passes off w’ell. The 
dictator continues in high good 
humour, as indeed he ouglit to 
have done, for Cicero says of him 
that he eat and drank merrily, 
“ edit et bibit aSemc ju- 
cunde.” We can imagine to 
ourselves the edifying conversa¬ 
tion which ensued : liow the host 
endeavoured to shine, and the 


guest not unamused, silently H.s- 
tened. 

Next let us accompany some 
needy Pro-consul to his province. 
We shall behold tlje extortion and 
rapacity of which he is guilty, and 
tlie tyranny and grievous oppres¬ 
sion under which the people suffer 
at the hands of the Puhlicani. So 
denuded and spoiled were Uie pro- 
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vinces, under the rule of officers 
-whose sole object in acceptin'' a 
Government was to amass a for¬ 
tune, that the despotism of Julius 
Caesar was tlie greatest blessing 
which could have befallen the 
Empire at large. A noble desir¬ 
ous of this appointment must 
first serve tlic ollicos of Qumslor, 
Aildile, Praetor, and Consul. These 
magistracies were only to be gain¬ 
ed by parly influence, bribery, and 
corruption. The first object w'as 
to join a party, and to aid them 
unflinchingly ; the next to borrow 
money either from friends or usu¬ 
rers to defray election exj)enses. 
The Consulship once attained. 
Provincial Government followed 
as a matter of course. 'I’he new 
Governor proceeded to his Pro¬ 
vince, determined at any cost of 
honor, hun>anity, or bloodshed, 
to reimburse himself and friends 
for election expenses, and to 
collect a sura suiTieiently ample 
to admit of his return to Rome, 
able to compete with his neigh¬ 
bours in luxurj', and to ilaltei' the 
people with public sh^nvs, or take 
a prominent part in state affairs. 
The efforts of Ca'snr, Pontipey, 
and Cicero were devoted to throw 
open these offices to new men of 
talents and ability. 1’he latter ex¬ 
posed in the case of Verres the in- 
icpiity of Provincial Government, 
but the evil was not removed. 
New men and the oligarchy, both 
parties were equally tyrannical 
and oppressive when the means 
of being so were in their grasp. 
When Cmsar had leisure, after 
being appointed dictator to 
attend to the great danger which 
threatened the Roman power, in 
the alienation of its provinces, he 
endeavoured to check the exac¬ 
tion and avarice of the difl’orent 
governors. It was however left 


to the Emperors to complete the 
system of control over fiscal 
arrangements abroad, and the ra¬ 
pacity of the Publicani, by whom 
the sources of revenue, the tolls, 
imposts, and titles were farmed. 
Mr. Mcrivale thus speaks of the 
Provincial Governments :—“ The 
lusuiiauce of Roman oppression 
flourislied but for a century and 
a half, but in that time it created 
perhaps the most extensive and 
sefurching misery the world has 
ever seen. Tiie establishment of 
the imperial despotism placed in 
the main an effective control 
over these petty tyrants, and not¬ 
withstanding all the crimes by 
which it won its way, and the 
corruptions which were developed 
in its progress, it deserves to be 
regarded, at least in this impor¬ 
tant particular, as one of the great¬ 
est blessings vouchsafed to the 
human race.” 

We can trace the rise of Cmsar 
to the height of power, step by 
step, as the champion of the po¬ 
pular party, the Marians. We 
view him persecuted by Sulla, or¬ 
dered to put away his -wife Cor¬ 
nelia, and firmly refusing to pur¬ 
chase personal safety by so dis¬ 
honorable an act. At this time his 
party by severity and proscriptions 
had become thoroughly cowed. 
Hope -B'as not even left to them ; 
Caesar had no powerful friends 
to protect him from the tyrant’s 
anger ; but he never wavered for 
an instant in his resolution. Far 
different was the conduct of Pom- 
pey in a similar difficulty ; he at 
once divorced his wife Antistla at 
the bidding of the dictator ; Cae¬ 
sar's refusal cost him his wile’s 
fortune and his own place in the 
priesthood. Sulla however spar¬ 
ed Ilia life, but did not fail to warn 
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the Senate what a dangerous man 
he would prove. lie advised 
them to beware of “ that young 
trifler,” in whom more than one 
Marius would be found. Cmsar 
retired abroad, and did not return 
to Rome until the death of his 
enemy. Being still too young to 
fill public olfices, he betook him¬ 
self to Athens to study rhetoric 
and liberalism. On his return he 
prepared to contend for the vari¬ 
ous City Magistracies. Not an 
opportunity escaped him of attack¬ 
ing the Senate and their jirivi- 
leges ; nor did he neglect any one 
means of upholding the popular 
cause. His distinguished abili¬ 
ties and happy relationsliip with 
Marius placed him in the trout 
row of public men as the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the Marian party. 
He won over Crassus to his inter¬ 
est by flattery, and allowed Pom- 
pey to fancy him his instrument, 
willing to work out another man’s 
end, and, provided he could 
only overthrow the power of his 
enemies—the oligarchy. The first 
triumvirate was established, and 
its influence secured the Consul¬ 
ship for Cmsar. At the expiration 
of his year of office, the Provinces 
of both Gauls and Illyricum fell to 
his lot for a term of five years. He 
was now in a position to increase 
his name, to get himself more 
than ever talked about, and to fill 
men’s mouths with glowing ac¬ 
counts of his victories over the 
dreaded enemies of Rome—^the 
savage Gauls. He could create 
an army of devoted followers, and 
attach, by enriching them, a nu¬ 
merous retinue from the best fa¬ 
milies of the city, who accompa¬ 
nied him to his Provined for 
the purpose of seeing the world, 
and studying the science of war. 
At the expiration of his com- 

VOt, I.—NO. IV. 


mand, his friends at home were 
successful in extending his term of 
government for five years. The 
death of Julia, his daughter and 
Pompey’s wife, with the misera¬ 
ble discomfiture and fate of Cras¬ 
sus in Parthia, broke up the tri¬ 
umvirate. This connexion had 
lasted too long for the ambition 
of both. Porapey had discover¬ 
ed his mistake ; Csesar would be 
second to no man in Rome, or 
the Roman dominion. He re¬ 
conciled himself with the Senate, 
and for a time appeared warmly 
to take up their cause. His rival 
continued in his province, pa¬ 
tiently biding his time, and 
strengthening his means for the 
day of trial, whenever it should 
come. The breaking up of the 
first triumvirate and the weak¬ 
ness of the Senate had paralyzed 
the state machine. Caesar was 
absent, Pompey remained a pas¬ 
sive spectator of the disorder 
which reigned throughout the 
city, in the hope that it would 
be found necessary to invest him 
with the dictatorship. The or¬ 
dinary magistracies were unfill¬ 
ed ; there were no Consuls. The 
Senate at length prevailed upoji 
him to lend the weight of his 
influence to the scale of order. 
He prevailed upon the tribunes 
to proceed to the election of Con¬ 
suls, who, when elected, proved 
quite incompetent to repress the 
scenes of violence which almost 
daily occurred. The next .year 
opened as the past had done, with 
an interregnum. The murder of 
Clodius by Milo exasperated the 
populace into furious and conti¬ 
nued riots. A commission was 
appointed to take measures for 
the protection of the State, and^ 
Pompey was vested with power 
to raise troops for the safety oS. 

D 
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the city. He had now the op¬ 
portunity of seizing upon the dic¬ 
tatorship, but he hesitated, and the 
opportunity so carefully sought 
for passed away, like a word that 
has been spoken, never to be re¬ 
called. He was content to be sole 
Consul. Time passed on, and the 
Senate, having successfully thwart¬ 
ed the designs of his rival, pre¬ 
pared to take vengeance on Cae¬ 
sar. Jealous of the unprecedented 
success which the Marian leader 
had obtained over the Gauls, and 
of the devotion of his followers, 
and equally suspicious of his in- 
iducnce over the minds of the pro¬ 
vincials, they determined to put 
down Caesar. He was directed 
to resign his command on an ap¬ 
pointed day. He would return to 
Rome no longer possessed of tlie 
power to disobey the commands of 
the Senate, or overcome the legi¬ 
timate rulers of the State. Secure 
in the affections of his soldiers and 
the good will of the popular party 
at home, Caesar refused to resign 
his command, until certain griev¬ 
ances which he complained of 
were redressed. Pompey openly 
backed the Senate's decree, 
n The crisis had come, and its 
denouement rapidly followed. 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon: the 
Senate refused all accommodation, 
and their enemy was carried in 
triumph to Rome. Pompey fled 
from Italy to the court of Epi¬ 
rus, carrying with him the' Senate, 
and leaving the country at the 
mercy of the invader. The fol¬ 
lowing extract is one of the best 
and most true in the book. 
Speaking of Caesar, Mr. Meri- 
vale says: “ He bore indeed an 

ancient and honorable name ; his 
. talents for war were perhaps the 
highest the world has ever wit¬ 
nessed: his intellectual powers 


were almost equally distinguished 
in the closet, the forum, and the 
field; his virtues, the very oppo- 
« site to those of Cato, were as¬ 
suredly not less conspicuous. But 
he possessed a qualification for 
success more essential than tliese; 
the perfect simplicity of his own 
character gave him tact to appre¬ 
ciate the real circumstances and 
tendencies of public affairs, to 
which his cotemporaries were sig¬ 
nally blind. He watched the tide 
of events for many anxious years, 
and threw himself upon it at the 
moment when its current was most 
irresistible. Favoured on nume¬ 
rous occasions by the most bril¬ 
liant good fortune, he never lost 
the opportunities which were thus 
placed within his grasp. He nei¬ 
ther indulged himself in sloth 
like Lucullus, nor wavered like 
Pompeius, nor shifted like Cicero, 
nor like Cato wrapped himself in 
impracticable pride ; but equally 
capable of commanding men and 
of courting, of yielding to events 
and of moulding them, he main¬ 
tained his course firmly and fear¬ 
lessly without a single false step, 
till he attained the topmost sum¬ 
mit of human power.” The re¬ 
marks of Mr. Merivale on his 
rival Pompey are, we think, judi¬ 
cious, and account for the hesita¬ 
tion displayed at the most critical 
moment of his affairs when the 
substance of the dictator’s power 
was placed in his hands, and ho 
held back for the empty title. 

“ Great as Pompeius undoubt¬ 
edly was, it was a cardinal defect 
in his character that he failed to 
keep his principal aim steadily in 
view, and allowed minor objects to 
direct his course and fret away his 
energies. This may be observed 
even in his military career, in which 
his genius was most auspicious.’* 
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Tt will be remembered that he 
succeeded in baffling, nay, in po¬ 
sitively defeating Caesar before 
Petra in Epirus. Again, though 
the enemies over whom he con¬ 
quered, when a young man, may 
be said to have been women and 
children when compared with 
Homan veterans, still it must be 
recollected that Pompey was but 
twenty-four years old, when he 
returned from his brilliant con¬ 
quests, was hailed with the title of 
Masrnus, and allowed the honor of 
a triumph. But to continue—“ In 
the Spanish campaigns his ope¬ 
rations were desultory and inde¬ 
cisive, and there seem to be traces 
of similar feebleness in his con¬ 
test with Mithridates; his coun¬ 
try-men were dissatisfied, and 
suspected him of protracting the 
struggle for political objects. In 
the city this want of decision 
became daily more evident—the 
consfiquence was that Pompeius 
failed to acquire any moral as¬ 
cendency over his associates. 
His virtues were sobriety and mo¬ 
deration, and these he possessed 
in an eminent degree. But when 
these qualities are not the result 
of resolute self-control, but arise 
from a deficiency in animation 
and the sense of enjoyment, they 
have little attraction for men of 
warmer temperaments, and exer¬ 
cise still less command over their 
imaginations. Accordingly no 
man was so constantly deceived 
in the persons whom he selected 
for his instruments; they disco¬ 
vered his weaknesses, and shook 
off* the yoke of his condescen¬ 
sion. The distance which he 
affected in his intercomrse with 
those about him arose partly 
from natural coldness, but more 
perhaps from his own distrust of 
his power over them. They mis¬ 


took it at first for greatness of 
soul; but when approached nearer 
to the self-proclaimed Hero, they 
found with disgust of what ordi— 
’ nary clay he was formed.” 

We have already alluded to. 
Pompey’s flight from Italy ; 
leaving the whole country at 
Caesar’s mercy. It was a bold 
attempt, and perhaps the only 
resource left to the man who had 
put aside from his mind all feel¬ 
ings of patriotism ; he was ambi¬ 
tious to obtain despotic power for 
himself, but the forces which he 
led in Italy would be more dis¬ 
posed to obey the commands of the 
Senate than his own. They were 
not old veterans, like the soldiers 
of Caesar, devoted to their leader, 
and having little sympathy with 
Home itself. It wiis tlierefore 
necessary that he should carry tho 
war to some country distant from 
Italy. The western world had 
become Homanized ; but a suc¬ 
cessful general could hope to at¬ 
tach to his cause the inhabitants 
of the eastern Provinces, whose 
sympathies, as Mr. Merivale re¬ 
marks, “ are centred always in 
men, and never in governments.” 
Provided that Pompey succeeded 
in triumphing over his enemiefi, 
it mattered little to them over 
whom he triumphed. They had 
no interest in the quarrels of fac¬ 
tions within the City of Home. 
On this subject Mr. Merivale thus 
writes That this however was 
the course Pompbius had deter¬ 
mined to adopt (the introduction 
of eastern allies and a civil war) 
from the moment that he saw the 
contest with his rival inevitable, 
seems sufficiently proved by the 
whole tenor of his subsequent 
conduct. He hated the oligarchy 
of which he was the leader. At an* 
earlier period, while placing him- 
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self ostensibly at its head, he had 
laboured to depress and degrade 
it. Jealous of the rival whom in 
self-defence he had raised against 
him in Cicero, he had used Caesar, 
as he thought, as ati instrument 
to crush this atioui; to control 
iiiui Hut >hj instru. ’.ntcuc the 
workman’s hand. The .. .sxt turn in 
the wheel of Cortune showed him 
in close alliance with this same par¬ 
ty, to defend themselves against 
a common adversary. Hompeius 
however was well aware that these 
hollow friends would seize the 
moment of victory to effect his 
overtlirow. If they worsted Cae¬ 
sar, it would not be to submit 
once more to himself. He feared 
the hostile influence of the Con¬ 
suls and Magistrates in a camp of 
Homan citizens, and felt that in 
the event of a struggle with them, 
his title of Imperator would not 
weigh against their superior 
claims to the soldier’s allegiance. 
For the armies of which he was 
now the nominal leader were 
raised within the limits of Italy ; 
they were not debauched, like the 
legions of Sulla, of Marius, of 
Caesar, or those wliich he had him¬ 
self led from Asia, by long ab¬ 
sence from the city and habits 
of Military licence. In order to 
strengthen his own exalted posi¬ 
tion, or even to maintain it after 
the defeat of the invader, he re¬ 
quired a Military force of another 
description. It was necessary 
that his anticipated victory should 
be gained, not on the soil of Ita¬ 
ly, nor by the hands of Lcntulus 
and Domitius, and that his return 
to Rome should be a triumph 
over the Senate no less than over 
Caesar.” , 

We must say a few words re- 
‘garding Caesar’s character. To 
Mr. Merivale’s admirable sum¬ 


ming up, (which we have quoted) 
of his qualifications for the race 
which destiny called on him to 
run, we can have little to add. 
It is with the darker shades of 
the man that we would deal. 
Great as Cajsar undoubtedly was, 
it cannot bo denied that we must 
only view him as an Heathen 
Statesman and Captain, pre-emi¬ 
nent above his cotemporaries, and 
even above the great men of old. 
His clemency in war and his gener¬ 
ous treatment of his enemies, after 
he had attained supreme power, 
are deserving of our admiration. 
But though his conduct in tliis res¬ 
pect was immcasxirably superior 
to that of the men of his own 
time, Caesar could occasionally 
exhibit the greatest cruelty, and 
allow his soldiers to indulge in 
indiscriminate slaughter. In one 
battle alone it is believed that he 
permitted 6,000 prisoners to be 
massacred. He appears to have 
had no religious belief, but pro¬ 
fessed atheism with that incon¬ 
sistency which usually attends 
such a profession,—he was a slave 
to superstition. It is recorded 
of him that ho would not seat 
himself in a chariot without first 
muttering a charm. Impressed 
from early life with a conviction 
that he was fated to fill a distin¬ 
guished portion in the world, he 
surmounted perils by sea and 
land under which less buoyant 
minds would have sank, and ex¬ 
posed himself to risk, which other 
men would have cautiously avoid¬ 
ed ; yet his mind, strong enough 
to reject the absurdities of Ro¬ 
man belief, was unable to pene¬ 
trate the mystery which veiled 
from Inan^s eyes existence of a 

Supreme Being, the Great Dispos¬ 
er of human life and events. It 
is somewhat strange that he 
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should have been so singularly 
indifferent to the growing con¬ 
viction which at the time he liv¬ 
ed had taken possession of the ^ 
Eastern, and Ixad even reached 
the Western world, that a new 
order of things and a golden age 
were at hand. Tf Caesar had 
been a mere soldier and adven¬ 
turer, this would not appear so 
unaccountable ; but we must re¬ 
collect that his mind was highly 
cultivated ; he had studied phi¬ 
losophy under the best masters of 
Athens ; he was acquainted with 
the East and with Oriental thoughts 
and history ; he was also an au¬ 
thor and inquirer himself; and 
showed himself upon all occasions 
to be a close observer of men and 
their opinions. It is impossible 
to conceive that he should have 
had no opportunity of hearing 
mention made of this belief in 
some great and stupendous re¬ 
volution which was to change 
tlie face of nations, old manners, 
customs, and superstitions. The 
Sibylline books clearly alluded 
to this belief. Virgil was subse¬ 
quently acquainted witli, and 
made use of them. 

Ultima Camaei venit jam canninia retas, 
Mainias ab integ^ro isoccloruin iia»citur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo, redcniit Saturiiia regna 
Jam nova progcnicH cselo dlmittitur alto. 

We can only believe that Cmsar 
considered himself to be tlie com¬ 
ing man, who was to restore order, 
peace, and good will on earth, or 
that he was really indifferent, as his 
philosophy would teach him to be, 
as to the future, or that he cared 
not to solve a problem which 
might interfere with his pleasures 
and comfort, and thwart his 
views of self-interest and ambi¬ 
tion in this world. Truo it is, 
that “ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh acity." 
Mighty to subdue nations and bend 


men to his will, we behold in Caesar 
a man who could not subdue him- 
Kfilf. In an age of licentiousness 
he was unable to rise superior to 
the vices of the degraded Romans 
who surrounded him. He was 
notorious in Rome for his immo¬ 
rality and gallantries, and when in 
Egypt lell an easy prey to the 
fascinating eyes of that “ Serpent 
of old Nile,” as ^lark Antony was 
wont to call Cleopatra. We pre¬ 
sume that this discourteous appcl> 
lation was one of tenderness; 
though a feeling of its truth may 
have suggested the tliought. If 
Mark Antony could lose a king¬ 
dom for this Siren when “ wrink¬ 
led deep in time,” we must mak^ 
some allowance for Caesar, in whose 
arms she threw herself resplen¬ 
dent in the morning brightness of 
her beaut}'^, when she was “ a 
morsel for a monarch,” and her 
charms could kindle a lire in the 
coldly flowing blood of Pompey! 

Broad fronted Osesar, 

When thou wafst here above the I'rouiid T wna 
A morsel for a raonarrh; and great Pompey 
Could stand and make bis eyes grow in my 
brow 

Tlicrc would be anchor bis aspect and die 
With looking on his life." 

Anlong and Cleopatra, 

The lady pleads so strongly for 
her right to conquer, that we can¬ 
not bo surprised at Csesar’s sur¬ 
render at discretion. It was how¬ 
ever well for his future fame, that 
he fell beneath the dagger of 
Brutus. His connexion with this 
“ Rase Egyptian” would have 
proved a thorn in his side. Her 
residence in Rome, to which place 
she followed her lover, gave great 
oflence. It was moreover believ¬ 
ed that she studiously laboured to 
detach his thoughts from Italy and 
, the consolidation of the Empire 
he had won. She would have 
persuaded him to turn his thoughts 
to eastern conquestsi and by her 
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fatal influence would have kept 
him at Alexandria, until he had 
lost nut only the world, like An¬ 
tony, but his glorious name and 
reputation, lliis was a strange 
infatuation, and certainly not 
worthy of the man who could say 
that Caesar’s wife ought not even 
to be suspected—a moral senti¬ 
ment and tribute to virtue, in¬ 
consistent with the laxity of mo¬ 
rals and principle which he per¬ 
mitted to himself. 

We had intended to have exa¬ 
mined Caesar’s conquests, and 
his public life as a statesman be¬ 
fore and alter his attainment of 
supreme power. We should have 
' wished to speak of his reforms, the 
extension of the franchise, remo¬ 
delling of the Senate, alteration of 
tlie edendar, and limitation of the 


terms of foreign Government, with 
many other matters, bqt unhap¬ 
pily this article has already run to 
such a length, that we are pre¬ 
vented from doing so. One subject 
however interesting can hardly 
be allowed to take up more than 
a limited number of pages in a 
Magazine intended for such vari¬ 
ous discussion as the ** Monthly 
for all India.” In fancy we can al¬ 
ready hear the voice of our Editor 
calling on us to stop, though more 
remain behind. We must obey, 
for Necessity is a great Law, and 
one man must not detain a ship¬ 
ful! 

Jam tnmidas vocat Magister, 
Caatigratque motaa, et aura portnm 
Laaavit mclior ; vale Ubclle ! 

Navem, scis puto, aou moratur uiios. 

Martiai.. 


NIGHTFALL. 

How sweet it is at Eventide to hear 
Tlie wearied cattle low, as home they move, 

What time the happy birds all through the grove. 
Are pouring out their vesper music clear: 

And sweet the time to lovcdorn shepherd’s ear, 
Who hears his dear one falter of her love. 

Sweet to the Poet, too, the hour must prove. 

Lifting the soul to Thee, but freed from fear. 
Parent of Good I 

The solemn silence fills 

The heart with^love and awe, the lingering beams 
Of Day’s bright chariot crimson all the West, 

And twilight slumbers on the fading Hills, 

O ! then come gushing o’er us voiceless dreams, 
And a vague sorrow rules the chastened breast. 


H. G.K. 
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SAMUEL SLOMAN, 

THE MAN WHO COULDN’x HELP IT.* 

» 


Ip ever there was a man in 
the world who ought to have 
been happy and prosperous, my 
friend Samuel Sloman was that 
man. Of all those guides to ruin 
that currently go by the name of 
youthful follies, he cultivated not 
one; he neither drank nor gambled, 
had no absorbing weakness either 
for dogs, horses, dress, or dissipa¬ 
tion. He had entered the Madras 
Army very young, had been re¬ 
markably fortunate in promotion, 
had occasionally got a taste of the 
good things of the service in the 
shape of appointments, had been 
blessed with many a snug-addi¬ 
tion to his means in the way of 
comfortable little legacies; for 
he had several relatives and con¬ 
nexions, great and other uncles, 
aunts and cousins, in very respect¬ 
able circumstances, and, as in the 
words of the Irish Baronet, it ap¬ 
peared hereditary in tlie family to 
have no children ; our hero, the 
one sole scion, was naturally heir 
to them all. Samuel was more¬ 
over by no means deficient in abi¬ 
lities. Yet, strange to say, no¬ 
thing ever seemed to thrive with 
him; he was always in difficulties, 
usually in debt, and never had 
any thing to show for it. If he 
got a Staff appointment, he was 
sure to lose it in a few months, 
nobody knew how or why, though 
all felt certain that it was by no 
fault of his own, but only because 
he could not help it. His very le¬ 
gacies came to him shorn of half 


their fair proportions, by duties 
which he never need have paid, 
had he only tliought of proving 
his affinity ; by Law expenses 
incurred by over-confidence, by 
rates of exchange, which some¬ 
how or other were always against 
him, whether to remit or to draw, 
and the remainder was frittered 
away in paying bills for tilings 
tliat he did not want, or that he 
had not got, and was far from 
certain that he ever had had. But 
somehow or other, there tlie bills' 
were, and the charges were so ex¬ 
orbitant, that he could not make 
up his mind to pay them; so they 
went on at interest till Samuel 
was flush of money, and did not 
exactly know what to do with it, 
when he used to pay them off to 
get rid of the botlier of the thing, 
and save the postage of those 
eternal duns which tortured his 
very soul. What was he to do ? a 
man could not be always counting 
and calculating, and if he did sec 
anything that took his fancy,.it 
was quite natural that he should 
let the man send it home to him 
just to look at, and then these 
things will slip one’s memory you 
know, and those shopkeepers 
made him buy the articles, be¬ 
cause he had forgotten to send 
them back again ; and of course 
he could not help it, and then he 
naturally hated the very sight of 
them, and was only too glad to 
get them off his hands. He could 
dways get some friend to take 


* The idea of writing; a scries of sketehes of character has been taken from Dousl|p 
Jerrold, and, in part, even the title of the present niunber ; but here the resemblance ends, 
nnditwill be found Uiatttac Indian Imitator is in no other respect indebted to his great 
prototype. 
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them, so it was not so much loss 
alter all, except that his friends 
took very long credit, and some¬ 
times said they had paid him, 
when he could not, for the life of 
him, recollect the fact, and some¬ 
times denied the transaction in 
ioto; and then of course Samuel 
could not help it, for although 
he always kept most minute ac¬ 
counts, and never tore up re¬ 
ceipts or memoranda, yet some¬ 
how or other he cojld never lay 
his hand on them when required. 
The only wonder was how he 
managed to keep clear of those 
speedier agents of destruction 
mentioned before; at least it would 
have been a wonder, only he did 
not manage it at all; in fact, he 
kept clear of them, literally be¬ 
cause he could not help it. lie had 
an invincible trick of going to 
sleep at whist about the middle 
of tlie first deal, never attempted 
Billiards without cutting the cloth, 
and at a round game was sure to 
be seized on as partner by the 
lady of the party most addicted to 
cheating, so the consequence was 
that he could not help keeping 
clear of gambling, as nobody 
would gamble with him. As for 
horses he rode worse than any 
tailor; drinking made him sick 
instead of tipsy, indeed a pain¬ 
fully nervous temperament kept 
him out of dissipations of ^1 
kinds. He did once commit an 
extravagance in dogs, for his bro¬ 
ther officers were fond of sport, 
and had a bobbery pack in the 
Regiment, to which they easily 
persuaded Sloman to contribute 
thirty fox-hounds as his share ; 
but one day poor Samuel got bit¬ 
ten by one of his dogs, and an early, 
horror of hydrophobia, the sole 
strong emotion he had ever 
known, revived within his breast, 


and so completely did the hideous 
idea possess his whole soul, that 
for once in his life he did an ener¬ 
getic thing—purely because he 
could not help it—he sent his dogs 
to the hammer without asking any 
one’s advice on the subject. It 
would of course be superfluous 
to say that our friend Sloman 
was a prodigious favourite with 
the ladies; he was such a nice, 
quiet, obliging creature ; he used 
to get such charming books out 
from England, annuals and picture 
books of all sorts, and was so rea¬ 
dy to lend, and the dear children 
did so enjoy looking at pictures, and 
Mr. Sloman was so good-natured, 
he didn’t mind if they did get a 
little tom or bread-and-butter)'. 
Children would be children you 
know. Then he was always so 
ready to copy out music for 
them, and did it so beautifully 
neat, (Stunuel always got it done 
by the band master for a consi¬ 
deration,) and he could always be 
asked at the last moment to din¬ 
ner, if an unlucky excuse hap¬ 
pened to leave a party of thirteen 
at table, and was not proud, and 
could sing a tolerable song, and 
would devote himself to the wall 
flowers at a ball, or stand up for 
a lady on occasion, and always 
bring his flute with him to tea 
parties, as a last resource against 
ennui, and never got sulky at not 
being asked to play it, and never 
smoked, and did not drink much 
wine. They were sure he would 
make a perfect angel of a hus¬ 
band ; in fact it was only the uni¬ 
versality of this opinion that ena¬ 
bled Samuel to help being compul¬ 
sorily married in the earliest por¬ 
tion of his career; but the ladies 
themselves protected him; he was 
too useful to be thrown away, and 
though many a tender mother did 
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sinfully covet tl»e young man as 
a husband for her plainest daugh¬ 
ter, yet he was so effectually 
shielded by the jealous watchful¬ 
ness of other tender mothers of 
precisely similar ambitions, that, 
like the heaven-guarded Una, he 
walked in safety through myriads 
of unseen dangers—dreading none. 

But this state of things was 
not destined to last. There was 
a lady in his regiment, a Mrs. 
l'’irebrace, who had been gifted by 
nature with a genius for match¬ 
making, which intense study and 
zealous practice had matured to 
perfection. She had contrived to 
get off no less than nine daugh¬ 
ters, five nieces, and three particu¬ 
lar friends; and although Fire- 
brace was only third Captain, with 
a bald head and bottle nose, pot 
bell}', and strong propensity to 
braiidy-and-water, she had con¬ 
trived to obtain magnificentmatch- 
es for almost all of them. She had 
even refused a Brigadier for her 
beautiful Adclinda, and gi-catly 
did her friends lament over what 
they deemed her downfal, greatly 
did they mourn for the glory of 
her genius departed—when bright¬ 
er tlian ever flashed forth that ge¬ 
nius in dazzling coruscation, and 
the foresight, firmness, and skill of 
Mrs. Firebrace triumphed indeed, 
when the lovely Adelinda returned 
from Church us Mrs. Oldstick, 
the glittering bride of a Member 
of Council. And though no other 
stroke had been equally success¬ 
ful with this, still all of her pro¬ 
tegees save two had made most 
eligible marriages, and rewarded 
in full her maternal solicitude. Her 
youngest daughter Sophia, un- 
niistakeably the prettiest oT the 
lot, was, I grieve to say, one excep¬ 
tion. She it was who, when just 
on the point of being married to 
VOL. 1.—NO. IV. 


Pepsy, the Civil and Sessions 
Judge, had made a runaway match 
with a Subaltern of Artillery, and, 
what annoyed her mother more 
than any thing else, dared to pre¬ 
tend to be very happy afterwards. 
It was setting such a very bad ex¬ 
ample !! The other exception was 
a niece, whom Mrs. Firebrace had 
been induced to invite to India, by 
a very reprehensible deception ; 
for her mother, who only wanted 
genius and opportunities to have 
been a Mrs. Firebrace herself, had 
deluded her sister by a most glow¬ 
ing, but, alas! apocryphal account 
of Miss Martha’s charms, which, 
when upbraided therewith, she 
penitently attributed to mabirndr" 
partiality. Mrs. Firebrace was of 
course justly annoyed, but willi 
the decision and practical acute¬ 
ness that ever mark true genius, 
she wasted not her time and tem¬ 
per in useless upbraiding, but 
having calculated the expense of 
sending the young lady back 
again, she concluded that it was 
worth while to make one vigorous 
effort to dispose of her first, and 
it was with this intention that she 
fixed her eye on Mr. Sloman. 
As there was no time to be lost^ 
she opened her attack on him that 
very evening when he approach¬ 
ed her carriage at the Band. 

“ My dear Mr. Sloman,” said she, 

“ what an age it is since we have 
seen you, (it had been three 
whole days,) why do you never 
look in and take a quiet cup of tea 
with us? it will really be a chari¬ 
ty, for since the last of my dear 
girls left us,” (she had married a 
Captain of (Javalry, who was sole 
heir to an Alderman, a week or 
two before,) we are miserably 
lonely.” Poor Samuel blushed^ 
and stammered, and really felt a 
Uttle proud of being taken notice 

£ 
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of by a lady of such high connex¬ 
ions. However, to make a long 
story short, he accepted an invita¬ 
tion for the very next evening, to 
tea of course. “ We sliall be quite 
alone, Mr. Sloman,” said his fair 
inviter at piirting, “ and pray do 
please bring your flute with you.” 
True to his time went Samuel, 
though lluckliorsc, the Junior En¬ 
sign, had been joking lilm most 
confoundedly all the morning. ” I 
congratulate you, old boy,” said he, 
“ you are fairly in for it. 1 say, 
what w’as the amount of your last 
legacy, and why did you let Mo¬ 
ther Blazes hear of it ?” “I 
thought you were coming to mess 
‘■'i.’o-niglit, Sloman,” said Longstop 
the Senior Lieutenant. “ Wc shall 
have a jolly party, and vre all 
count on you for a song.” “ Real¬ 
ly,” would poor Sloman say, “ I 
am very sorry, in fact J would 
much rather—but the truth is Mrs. 
Fircbrace was so very pressing, 
and asked me so kindly, that 1 
could not help it you know.” And 
sure enough he went, flute and 
all, and for three weary hours did 
he breathe his soul into that un¬ 
fortunate flute, while Mrs. Fire- 
brace and her niece Martha were 
in ecstasies, and the Captain went 
to sleep over his second tumbler 
of grog. 11 was slightly a draw¬ 
back on the success of the even¬ 
ing, that when, after ho had blown 
himself black in the face, and been 
compelled to lay down his instru¬ 
ment from sheer exhaustion, he 
was asked to sing, he found he 
had so wastefully expended his 
breath before hand, that he could 
do nothing but cough, and broke 
down irrecoverably in the third 
bar of the Marble Halls, to the 
inexpressible regret of Mrs. Fire- 
brace, whose eyes darted an ab- 
eolute thunderbolt at poor Mar¬ 


tha, for certain extraordinary 
sounds not unlike suppressed 
laughter which issued from behind 
that young lady’s pocket handker¬ 
chief. The lost ground was partly 
recovered at supper, by which 
name was dignified a Savoy biscuit 
and a glass of very weak negus, 
prepared by the fair hand of Miss 
Martha herself; and about 11 
o’clock poor Samuel was permitted 
to depart to his guileless slumbers, 
which we have no hesitation in 
saying were not disturbed by any 
visions of the fair negus maker. 
He had indeed taken most un¬ 
gratefully slight notice of that la¬ 
dy, and though her expressions of 
delight had kept him blowing 
away at that inlbrnal flute till his 
chest ached, and his eyes watered, 
they had made no further impres¬ 
sion upon him. He had certainly 
looked at the lady, and had come 
to the conclusion that she was 
about five-and-thirty years of age, 
uncomfortably angular and skin¬ 
ny, with a sharp-pointed nose, de¬ 
cidedly red at the tip, and large 
prominent eyes, of a yellowish 
green colour : her figure had al¬ 
most struck him as being slightly 
out of the perpendicular, and the 
only harmonies which he could 
charitably discover in her features, 
were that her hair was very near¬ 
ly a match in colour for her nose, 
and her teeth for her eyes. He did 
not feel in the slightest degree 
enamoured, and Mrs. Fircbrace 
not only saw that such was the 
fact, but candidly admitted tliat 
it could scarcely have been ex¬ 
pected to have been otherwise. 
Most ladies would have given up 
the thing in despair. Not so, how¬ 
ever, our match-making genius. 
Her courage did but rise with dif¬ 
ficulties ; opposition did but invi¬ 
gorate her to perseverance ; apa- 
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thy itself was not to be allowed 
to be proof against the influence 
of her will. Day after day, night 
after night, did she contrive that 
the parties should meet on some 
pretext or other, yet never so 
as to make her design manifest. 
She got up a mania for evening 
parties among the ladies of the 
Regiment. She inveigled the Ba¬ 
chelors into giving a series of pic¬ 
nics. And when Samuel was tired 
of this vortex of dissipation, she 
would echo his tone of weariness, 
and ask him in to a quiet tea; it was 
so pleasant after he had been kept 
in a constant whirl of excitement, 
to sit quietly down with his old 
friends without gene or nonsense, 
and talk it aU over. So Samuel, 
who could never stand much in 
the way of excitement, and knew 
no enjoyment in life equal to tak¬ 
ing things easy, really did find 
these little tea drinkings very 
pleasant, cs])ccially as he only 
played the flute when and as long 
he pleased; and so far from at¬ 
tempting, as he had feared, to force 
Miss Martha upon him, his kind 
hostess did all in her power to 
keep them apart, lie could not 
help observing this; he saw it with 
wonder, and, 1 blush to add, with 
delight, and he felt deep com¬ 
punction for ever having suspect¬ 
ed Mrs. h'irebrace. There was 
nothing therefore to disturb his 
peace. In that house he had 
comfort and quietness. After the 
annoyance of military duties, which 
he hated, or of balls and dinners, 
which he scarcely liked better, or 
the jokes and badgering of his 
brother oflScers, he could drop in 
at the Firebraces, and compose 
himself to comfort like a wtrried 
cat on a hearth rug. In this para¬ 
dise of dreamy happiness a month 
or two had glided away, when one 


evening, happening to look in ra¬ 
ther late, he found Mrs. Firebrace 
sitting alone, with unquestionable 
traces of tears in her eyes. He 
expressed a hope that she was not 
ill. “ No, my dear Sam,” she re¬ 
plied, (for they had long since got 
through that chrysalis state of in¬ 
timacy in which a “ Mister" is 
indispensable,) “ but I have sus¬ 
tained a sad shock to-day, a very 
bitter disappointment.” Sloman, 
who knew she had had a ticket 
in a raffle, which had been drawn 
that morning a blank, (he had in¬ 
deed presented her with it him¬ 
self) began, what he thought, an 
apposite style of consolation ; but 
Mrs. Firebrace cut him shost wtlir* 
rather uncalled-for asperity, and 
then, begging pardon for her ab- 
rui>tness, she added : “ No,no ; it 
is no selfish sorrow, far less such 
a trifle as that. OJi! my dear Sam, 
how could you think so meanly of 
me ? It is connected with one 
very very dear to me—it is indeed 
iny beloved niece.” Andtlie warm¬ 
hearted lady burst into a flood of 
tears which did not much moisten 
her pocket handkerchief. Samuel 
sat with his hat in his hands, look¬ 
ing uncommonly blue, and half jn 
the mind to get up uird make a bolt 
of it. Not that any definite terrors 
had invaded his mind, but he had 
a great abhorrence of a scene,—^in 
fact, it agitated him. “We yester¬ 
day,” continued the lady, “ re¬ 
ceived -a proposal for her hand, 
oh ! my dear Sara, so eligible, so 
excellent an offer, so admirable a 
man, so very high in the service, 
lie had seen her, Samuel, he had 
known her amiable heart, her es¬ 
timable qualities ; he could not 
/orget her ; be proposed, proposed 
by letter ; 1 have it in my pocket. 
He was, yes, he was refused! oh ! 
my dear Samuel, fancy our dis- 
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tress! We can gain no clue from 
Martha as to the cause of her 
most extraordinary conduct, ex¬ 
cept that she bursts into passion¬ 
ate tears, and murmurs something 
about never forgetting him. Who 
that him may be, we cannot even 
guess, but he little knows the trea¬ 
sure he has won in my sweet 
Martha’s heart, or if he does know 
it, oh ! Samuel, what a villain he 
must be, if he casts it away.” 
Alas ! poor Sloman, he broke out 
into a cold perspiration; his knees 
trembled, his heart beat, his head 
ached, and a sort of inspiration 
whispered in his ear, Thou art the 
man ! and I pledge you my honor, 
■ftWenL.that it was not vanity, but 
rather resembled those strange 
presentiments, shadowy presages 
of coming evil, so fearfully inex¬ 
plicable by philosophy. All he 
tliought of was, how to get out of 
the house. He had a faint recollec¬ 
tion afterwards of having said he 
was very ill, and beyond that re¬ 
collects nothing, until he found 
himself on his own couch in a 
state which he firmly believed to be 
a high nervous fever. He heard 
no more from his fair friend for 
two days, but on the third, just 
as he was beginning to reco¬ 
ver, he received a note from 
Mrs. Firebrace, begging him to 
come over immediately, on a busi¬ 
ness of life and deatli. He went; 
he could not help going ; he found 
tlie lady dreadfvilly excited, and 
the Captain, with a tumbler of 
brandy and water on the table, 
stronger tlian he had ever seen it 
before, looking portentously so¬ 
lemn and impressive. He returned 
but a supercilious nod to Samuel’s 
salutation, sniffed significantly, 
and took one or two short turns 
about the room, stamping his heel 
occasionally, like a buck rabbit 


getting np the steam for a fight. 
Mrs. Firebrace, however, still 
warmly, though mournfully, shook 
our hero’s hand, for she felt, as 
she often said, an affection for 
him for which she could not ac¬ 
count. “ I have now to inform 
you, Mr. Sloman,” said she, “ that 
we have discovered the secret; it 
is one on which much depends ; 
upon your reception of that secret 
hangs the fate, I fear the life, 
of an amiable and afiectionate 
girl, and 1 shudder to think of 
any other consequences that 
might”—^here her eye glanced 
witli an expression of terror to¬ 
wards the Captain, whose nose was 
redder than ever, and on whose 
manly brow was seated a diaboli¬ 
cal scowl. Poor Sloman’s heart 
was rapidly dying within him. “ I 
would have given anything, would 
have done anything,” eontinued 
the lady, “ to have avoided this ; 
I did do all in my power to pre¬ 
vent it; Samuel, you know 1 al¬ 
ways did: I see you anticipate 
what I have to add; yes, you are 
right, my niece, Martha, (com¬ 
pose yourself, Mr. Sloman,) loves 
you, loves you with that first pas¬ 
sionate fondness of a woman’s 
heart, that no man’s breast can 
know ; yes, sir, the flower of her 
virgin soul ofiers its first fragrance 
to you ; if you have any feeling, 
if you have a heart, if you are a 
man—I have said enough.” “ But 
my dear Mrs. Firebrace,” scream¬ 
ed poor Sloman, “ it cannot be, 
really I never...” “ Samuel Slo¬ 
man,” said the lady solemnly, 
“ pause before you speak. What 
you ever did or said, rests of course 
with your own conscience, for ne¬ 
ver would that angelic suflerer 
betray you—but that which you 
say cannot be, not only can be, 
but is. You are of course free to 
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please yourself, but if blighted 
affection should lay that sweetest 
girl in the cold ground,” (here she 
sobbed, and Samuel burst into 
tears) “ a victim to an undeserv¬ 
ed regard for a villain—” “ Oh! 
Mrs. Firebrace,” interrupted Sa¬ 
muel. “Yes, sir,” repeated the 
lady, “ for a villain! all I can say 
is, that that villain shall never be 
forgiven by me, and that my hus¬ 
band.” here Sloman sprang 

from his chsiir with a start of 
agony, for just at that moment 
the Captain had opened a bottle 
of soila water, and the report was 
terribly suggestive of pistols to 
the ears of poor Sam. The soda 
water in fact finished the business, 
for in less than five minutes, Slo¬ 
man was on his knees before Miss 
M.'irtba, maundering forth protes¬ 
tations of undying love, in tones 
ill wliich fear, compassion, disgust, 
and good nature, were quecrly 
mingled. In short Samuel Slo¬ 
man got married because he could 


not help it, and, strange to say, it 
turned out to be the best thing he 
ever did in his life; for his wife, 
though no beauty, proved a good, 
affectionate, hard-working crea¬ 
ture, with a large stock of plain 
common sense, and indefatigably 
active ; so that although, in point 
of fact, Samuel, after his marriage, 
was even farther from being 
able to help anything than he 
had been before, still his wife 
managed matters for him so cle¬ 
verly, taking care in the neatest 
manner that he should have all 
the credit, that spite of himself 
he got a name for being a deuced 
long-headed fellow; for his friends, 
who saw the steady coiMiae"11l!P 
bark was steering, but were quite 
in the dark about the wary little 
pilot in petticoats, whose hand was 
at the wheel, always cried him up 
as a miracle of prudence and wis¬ 
dom, and Samuel passed through 
life as a model and an oracle, pure¬ 
ly because he could not help it. 

K. 


HOC EBAT IN VOTIS. 

I LONG to live 

Upon a shaded sloping lawn. 

That should in summer mist-wreaths give 
Up to the dawn. 

Tlierc I would listen 

To the low laughing of a fount. 

Whose drops that in the sunshine-glisten 
Break, as they mount. 

There 1 would muse 

How toilsome all things mortal are : 

Under the Beech-tree, far from Yews 
That drip despair. 

Let me be laid, - 

When all of me thnt can shall die, 

Where the rose hangs o’er the colonnade. 

And the night winds sigh. 

H. G. K. 
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DRY LEAVES FROM YOUNG EGYPT. 

BY PROFESSOR EASTWICK, 

Hon'hle Company's College^ Ilaileyhury. 


Hk look’d, and saw wide territory spread 
Brlore him, towns, and rural workfe between, 

Cities of men, with lofty jratcs and towers. 

Concourse in arms, fierce faces ttircatening war. 

Giants of miglity hone and bold emprise, 

Part wield th<!ir arms, part curb the foaming steed. 
Single, or in array of battle ranged. 

Both horse and foot: nor idly mustered stood: 

One way a baud select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plain 
Their booty ; scarce with life the shepherds fly. 

But call in aid, wliich makes a bloody fray; 

With cruel tournament the squadrons join ; 

Where cattle pastured late, now scattered lies 
With carcasses and arms, ttie ensanguined field 
Deserted, &c. &c. 

Miltow. 


It is but seldom,—indeed we called upon to review a work 
may say never,—that we have been similar to the 

** larj) Eeabesf from !l?ounfl iSggiit/' 


and it augurs well for the public 
taste that a second edition has 
been called for within so short 
a period. It is the production 
of a young officer lately attached 
to the Political Department in 
Sindh, and we do him barely 
justice, when we state, that in 
his case, the act which removed 
him from liis regimental duties 
to a different branch of the Ser¬ 
vice, conferred as much credit 
on the decision of the ruling 
power, as it did honor ‘to the 
individual selected. 

Seldom indeed do men arrive 
at that early maturity of judg¬ 
ment that alone can justify their 
appointment to such highly oner¬ 
ous and responsible duties ; and 
it is a fortunate circumstance fov 
p. Government, and a most happy 
accident for a people, when to the 
warm and generous feelings of 


uncorrupted youth, are super- 
added the calm consideration, the 
prudent foresight, and the impar¬ 
tial discrimination of riper age. 

We feel in advancing years, 
that the science of Government, 
even when a people revere the 
law, and honor its ministers, is 
of all human labors the most dif¬ 
ficult and unsatisfactory. 

What then must it be, where 
lawless tyranny, carried on by 
means of the power of the sword 
for successive centuries, has at last 
undermined the W'hole fabric of 
society ; where the fetid breath 
of the shameless oppressor is at 
once the law and the sentence; 
where, despising fruitless appeal, 
brooding revenge proudly justifies 
its biood-tlursty and murderous 
acts, and the weak and feeble¬ 
minded sink into an everlasting 
despair. 
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-So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreasion and swuid-law. 
Through adl the plain, and retuge none was 
found. 

Such is the picture of the pro¬ 
vince of Sindh, as presented by‘ 
the talented author. It is indeed 

■ - a goodly land. 

Where a aharp sword or dagger’s point de¬ 
cides 

A case in equity. 

Tara, the Suttee. 

What thhn but the ardour of youtli 
and the mens conscia recti, could 
have supported a clear and com¬ 
prehensive mind, when the full 
horror of such a blighting spectiicle 
—not in Milton’s vision, but in 
horrid reality—was unceasingly 
presented—when the veil of doubt 
4,nd uncertainty was torn aside, 
and the fresh tints of the loath¬ 
some and terrifying picture were 
plainly visible to the naked eye ? 

Read the book, and when you 
have scaiined its deeply interest¬ 
ing pages, you will frankly ac¬ 
knowledge that for an uttostenta- 
tious and unguarded display of 
all the qualities that endear man 
to his fellows, you need search no 
further. You trust tlie author 
with your 'whole heart and soul— 
for his are faithfully presented for 
exainination—you believe him, 
and more than this is unnecessary’. 
So simple and unassuming is the 
artless style of the ‘ Dry Leaves,’ 
that you feel yourself ever present 
—hand in hand,—to revel in the 
cool air and charming prospect: 
you climb the steep treadmill of 
Mount Aboo ; with him you enter 
the ancient Jainist temples, built 
of “ white marble, ornamented 
with innumerable figures, and the 
richest tracery, which stand on 
ft spot now trodden only by savage 
Rheel orwanderingJogee.” When 
at leisure, you may read Colonel 
Tod’s account of the worse than 
degraded beasts—our fellow-crea¬ 


tures—who worship within those 
fair fanes—which still 

-lift np 

Their rolten privijego I 

You sit down together on his judg¬ 
ment seat, where you do not “ find 
a stagnation of businc.ss.” On the 
contrary, ytfii discover that the 
young judge decides three hun¬ 
dred ca.ses within two months, 
working on an av(u*age for ten 
hours a day. But then he is 
handsomely paid—he enjoys his 
Quid pro quo t That must be 
conceded—for his civil emolument 
amounts to the excessively liberal 
allowance of thirty shillings a 
month ; enough surely, to allure 
Queen’s Counsels or Seuior^JiMfiv 
risters from Westminster Hall. 

With him you exchange the 
dulcet and delituous notes of some 
domestic Persiimi, for the gentle 
w'hisper of the Khyrpore noble, 
whose softest murmurs rival the 
brain-crushing sledge-hammer of 
a Smithfield slaughterman. 

With your owm eyes you detect 
a lady of unspotted reputation and 
unblemished virtue, who passed 
the live long starry night with 
her closed eyes heavenward ,—sub 
Jove, et in puris natnralibus-^ 
such being the custom of the 
burning country ; — you also 
cough, and she disappears ! 

lie mentions, but as it were in¬ 
cidentally, the “enticing cry of the 
black partridge, and the salmon¬ 
like flavor of the Pulla.” Ah traitor 
to gfxstrononiy ! is it thus light¬ 
ly that you would slur over the 
delicious shortness of the grain 
of the former, and the extreme 
lusciousness of the roe of tlie 
latter if—put it on toast, sprin¬ 
kle it with cayenne, and then . . . 

Well, well ! it was, let us hope, 
but an oversight of youth, to bft 
corrected in some future edition. 
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Our author reaches Rohree, and 
there vrc are informed that the 
pious believers in Mahommed’s 
revelation, religiously preserve a 
hair and a half from the head of 
the Prophet. This crinose relic, 
this sacred integer and fraction, 
are set in a gold tube, adorned 
with large rubies, and unques¬ 
tionably rival the famous holy 
coat of Treves, or the sacred 
arm of S.aint Thingumbob, lately 
bought to shower its Idessings over 
the broad lands of England, by 
the pious Cardinal Wiseman. 

So it seems that Priestcraft 
and superstition draw largely on 
the belief of ignorance and dark- 
'^icBM,-J'’-om East to West, in all 
ages. 

We turn next with pleasure to 
peruse the interesting anecdote of 
the Sukkur Robin Hood, Rahman 
Bandee ; and are delighted to find 
tliat both he and his illustrious 
compeers “are fond of listening 
to marvellous stories, and however 
incredible, they never (good Ca¬ 
tholics) express a doubt, if the 
Agency of a Saint or a Jinn be 
introduced.” We blush for the 
neglect of Popish Christendom ! 
^low many well-grounded and 
heart-rending legends might have 
been carefully circulated amongst 
these believing people. The wink¬ 
ing Virgin ; the bleeding pic¬ 
ture, the blessed Virgin’s milk ; 
the teiTi])tations of Saint Antho¬ 
ny ; the history of the Santa Casa 
of Lj)retto, and innumerable others 
all of equal truth, might by this 
lime have solaced their hours 
of meditation, and been the blessed 
means of enriching the consump¬ 
tive coflers of the Popedom. 

A succeeding chapter discloses 
, a most painful proof of the worse 
than utter impotcncy and rashness 
of the parties entrusted with poli¬ 


tical power in Sindh, and will 
command intense interest. 

The fruits of this incompetence 
speedily ripened, and within six 
months, wholesale plunderings, 
horrid murders, and the most 
perfect general disorganization 
attested that “ there never was 
an enterprise of such magnitude 
conducted with so little^ foresight 
and prudence.” 

True that the indefatigable Par¬ 
secs were beginning to make their 
appearance with beer, soda water, 
hams, and Seidlitz powder, but five 
miles from camp no one was safe. 
Who will not sympathize with the 
care-worn political chief (may his 
shadow never be diminished) who 
under these distressing circum¬ 
stances issued the following im¬ 
portant instructions to his Assis¬ 
tant with a thoughtful anxious air. 

“ I have sent for you to beg 
you will lay the camel dak with 
care, aftd use every exertion, in 
order that the ]iroduce of the ve¬ 
getable gJirden, particularly green 
peas, may reach me as often as 
possible.” 

To many this relation may ap¬ 
pear a caricature, but we happen 
to remember a parallel instance 
of attention to creature-comforts, 
in which a young officer, who 
was detached from his Regiment 
while at Asseergurh, to capture 
the wily and active free-booter 
and murderer Shaik Uulloo, 
actually posted himself in a plea¬ 
sant ruined summer-house on the 
banks of the Taftee, and left the 
following pencilled memorandum 
on the white-washed wall:— 

“On the 29th, I set the black 
hen on nine tainee (or dunghill) 
fowl’s eggs.” 

The reader may be assured that 
these men were not even blood 
relations. 
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We observe with much satis¬ 
faction that political characters 
in all countries are invariably dis¬ 
tinguished by their superior cool¬ 
ness and sell-possession. 

Prince Metternich and Talley¬ 
rand could not have displayed tliese 
useful, or rather indispensable 
qualities in higher perfection 
than Abbas Ali and Abdurrah¬ 
man ; and to convince the reader, 
we must narrate the amusing anec¬ 
dote in the author’s own words. 

“ Between the two existed a 
mortal antipathy, iind each, as in 
turn he visited me, expatiated 
with much gusto on the vices of 
the other. One day the elder 
Seyyad was haranguing me on the 
usual theme, and had just assur¬ 
ed me that Abbas Ali was by 
birth a slave, and no Seyyad at 
all, when the latter, who, in fact, 
had been listening at the tent door, 
entered. I rashly imagined that 
my aged friend would be abashed 
at this contre temps, but so far from 
it, he welcomed the new-comer 
with a bland and tranquil air, and 
gravely told him that he had just 
been praising him to the Saheb. 
TJie sudden change was wortliy 
of a Persian.” 

A subsequent anecdote proves 
that but little dependance can be 
placed on the vaunted superiority 
of the discipline of the Bombay 
Sipahees, who seem not to be a 
whit more trustworthy than those 
of Bengal. 

To the firmness and soldierly 
decision of character which so 
eminently distinguish Sir C. Na¬ 
pier, it is most indispensably ne¬ 
cessary that a perfect knowledge 
of the feelings and manners^ the 
esprit de corps of native troops, 
should be added; otherwise, while 
suppressing a decided mutiny, 

VOL. I.— NO. IV. 


tlie most fatal results may be ap¬ 
prehended. We speak under cor¬ 
rection, but it has always appeared 
to us, that so far from expecting 
instant obedience from them, we 
should treat them as naughty 
children, and in a great measure, 
(excepting of course in very ex¬ 
treme cases,) coax them back to 
their duty; and this can be effect¬ 
ed only by a cool soldier and a 
thorough linguist. As it is, we 
have too often seen that it is easy 
enough to drive them to despera¬ 
tion . O Lir author’s opinions on this 
important subject display much 
sound judgment and knowledge 
of native character, and are emi¬ 
nently deserving of 

Let us now offer a few words 
on the charming episode of Saula 
ButkU. 

“ It is impossible to conceive a 
more truculent looking savage, 
than he appeared. A mass of ebon- 
hair half concealed his face: his 
forehead was villainous low, 
while from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows, his dark eyes gleamed 
with the ferocity of a wild beast.” 

Look at Jiim in the faitlilul etch¬ 
ing before you. True he sits on 
the ground with his wrists bound, 
and a catenarian rope hanging 
from his neck ; but without tliese 
tokens of dependance on the good 
pleasure of others, there are but 
few persons with nerves suiliei- 
ently strong to look at his face, 
imbued ,as it is with the most 
intensely demoniac expression, 
without feelings of personal alarm. 
Yet this blood-thirsty murderer, 
this wholesale robber, was most 
undeniably a modest man ! 

He thought so humbly of his 
own distinguished mtrit, as to 
consider his very valuable life 
barely worth from five to ten, or* 
at the outside twenty camels ;. 
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nay, he even offered to toss a judge of the desiccating miseries 
Beloochee girl, as a make-weight, attendiCnt on an excess of radiating 
into the bargain! caloric. But this combination 

This rare combination of large of intense heat with an air saturat- 

organs of destructiveness, with a ed with moisture, forces up the 
small self-esteem — this curious Holcus Sorgum to the astonishing 


union of murder and modesty — 
we say it with much diffidence, 
is not easUy to be accounted for 
on phrenological principles ; while 
our faith in phiz-y-oscopy remains 
enduring and unshaken. One 
thing at all events is certain, we 
must in future psychological stu¬ 
dies, class modesty, of which we 
hear so much daily, amongst the 
minor virtues. 

Read now the heart-sickening 
^tti^-’^Ariumphant cholera. When 
three or four victims are carried 
off in a single street of London, 
how rapidly does the vicinage 
acquire an infamous character, 
which is carefully handed down 
to posterity. Every heart is filled 
with anxiety and alarm : but in 
Eastern countries, we have known 
it to continue in one city for weeks, 
destroying 70C Musulman souls 
a day ; but the ruler never 
thought it worth his while to 
register the deaths of those dogs, 
Hindoos,—although they died by 
thousands. Listen—“ It was a 

fearful night! We were packed 
so close together in the Agency 
compound, that we could hear 
sounds, plainly indicative of what 
was going on. At least two hun¬ 
dred died that night!” 

The charms of a Sindhian cli¬ 
mate are most faithfully stated— 
the heat must have been nearly 
,equal, if at all inferior, to that 
of Calpee, Banda, or any other 
favored spot in Bundlecund, about 
the same season of the year, viz. at 
^ 150° half an hour after sunset. Let 
the reader peruse the passage, and 
then he may be fully competent to 


height of 20 feet. 

The book so much abounds in 
pleasing passages, that we feel con¬ 
siderable difficulty in selecting any 
striking ones for peculiar study. 

A soldier’s life, habits, feelings, 
and opinions, are most admirably 
displayed throughout the 9th 
chapter; but in the 10th, alt- 
quando bonus dormitat Jlomerus. 
We think that the name of the 
brave, zealous, and indefatigable 
soldier, who galloped 130 miles 
over such a burning country, 
commanded the Cavdry at the 
ensuing battle, conquered and re¬ 
turned with the news of the victo¬ 
ry to Sukhur within three days, de¬ 
served an honorable record : while 
the omission of that of the nim¬ 
ble valiant, who “ reserved his 
fire altogether for another day,” 
and left his Engineer friend Hill, 
single-handed, to stand the brunt 
of a large tiger, merits our entire 
approbation. lie was a beau 
ideal of a very different stamp ! 

Here let us pause: we should 
feel too happy to believe that the 
innumerable cases of oppression 
and injustice which are to be met 
with in these truthful pages, were 
ex parte statements, exaggerated 
perhaps by the kind-hearted and 
generous feelings of the author— 
but alas! the two last chapters, and 
the most painful public corres¬ 
pondence between the hard-fated 
Ameers of Sindc and our own 
rulers, but too clearly demonstrate 
that corporate bodies seldom have 
any heads, and never any hearts. 

We turn with most unutterable 
scorn and disgust from the clear 
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and damning pToo& of the cold¬ 
blooded and long-protracted in¬ 
juries to which they have been 
most basely and most ungratefully 
subjected. Surely tlie cry of the 
injured.Bah ! There are mo¬ 
ney bags at stake. 


Is India free, or does she wear 
her plumed and jewelled turban 
with a smile of peace ; or do we 
^grind her still? 

COWPER. 

Let this honest book answer to 
our shame! 


A BURST 

ON READING IN LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 

LA JEUNESSE EST UNE IVRESSE CONTINUELLE, c’eST LA PIEVRB DK 

LA RAISON." 


I. 

Yes— bat if apathy be health esteemed, 

If to grow cautious, passionless, and sly, 

The proof of wholesome temperament be deemed. 
And our best symptom is a dull, cold eye ; 

II. 

If from the dreams of youth we are to wake. 

But to the soulless platitudes of pelf; 

Of love, tears, smiles our sullen leave to take. 

And sober gradually down to self; 

III. 

Fill me the cup of youth; pour out its wine; 

Come, drink, till the pulses ring again! 

Die we in passion, for 'tis more divine. 

And to live loveless, is to live in vain. 

M 
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THE FOLK AT OUR STATION.—NO. 11. 

THE GENERAL, HIS A., D. C., AND DAUGHTER. 


Here we are on tlie tented 
plain, and Tom Rasper crowing 
like a cock on his own dunghill. 
The young ’uns are having it all 
their own way,—hundred and 
twenty runs in the first innings,— 
while we have not made fifty, and 
there goes our sixth wicket. I 
knew how it would be, Hai-ry ! 
when the silks and satins began to 
rustle in the tent, “ your eyes were 
with your heart, and that was far 
away.” Now ju.st listen to that 
*^in.pV:^/'.sper: “ Come send a bet¬ 
ter man, if there is one among 
you old cripples—” tlie match is 
the over-twenty-five against die 
under-twcnty-five—■“ J ust fancy a 
lot of old fogies like those attempt¬ 
ing to play us young chaps ; I’ll 
bet five to one on the match, and 
even that we win it in a single 
hand.” 

“ Ludovick! my dear fellow ! 
go to die wicket, and just stop 
that boasting; Jones is well in ; he 
is not a pretty player; he has only 
ope hit to the leg, so tell him to 
beware of the round-arm bowling: 
he will keep his wicket, if you 
play steady to him ; I will follow 
when the next wicket falls.” 

“ Very well, Fitz 1 but if I 
don’t punish that bowling, I’m a 
Dutchman, and no true German.” 

“ How goes the game ?” a rich 
pleasant voice enquired of die 
scorers, v 

“ All against the old ones, Co¬ 
lonel,” replied an Ensign, who had 
'just examined the score, “ seven¬ 
ty-five runs behind in the first 
jnnings, and six wickets down.” 

“ Has F^tz been in ?” 


“ No, sir !” 

“ Then why does he not go in ?” 

“ Here he is, ask him.” 

“ Because,” I put in, “ I have 
sent a better man to the wicket,” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ A friend of mine, who arriv¬ 
ed only this morning, a Kentish 
man, fresh out from England, and 
if I were in the habit of betting, I 
would take Rasper’s offer of five 
to one upon his side.” 

“ It would not do for me to 
encourage gambling, or I would 
take the bet myself; why does not 
the youngster there take him up ?” 

This was said in allusion to a 
very quiet griff, who had just 
joined us, so turning to him, I 
said— 

“ Barnett, Colonel Noble does 
not approve of gambling, and is 
particularly averse to his Subal¬ 
terns making bets; still he re¬ 
commends you to accept Rasper’s 
offer of five to one.” 

“ You are a pretty fellow for one 
of my Regimental Staff, Lieute¬ 
nant Fitz Fulke; I’ll note that 
in the private and confidential re¬ 
port, after the inspection next 
month.” 

“ Thank you. Colonel! I am 
glad you appreciate my desire to 
promote your wishes, even when 
I get only a slight hint.” 

“ Rasper, I’ll take your bet; 
what, will you give it in ?” 

“ Five turnips to a leg of 
mutton.” 

Wlien the laugh raised at the 
expense of the Griff was over, 
Rasper offered the bet in chicks ; 
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this was accepted, and Barnett 
had his revenge. 

Scarcely had Ludovick taken 
his place at the wicket, when the 
ball came flying into the tent, runs 
were made rapidly, bowlers were 
changed, but to no purpose, no 
hole could they find in his 
bat; every good ball was well 
stopped; the bad ones hit clean 
out of the field; not a chance was 
thrown away ; and place the field 
how they would, Ludovick still 
continued to play the ball wide of 
them, and brought out his bat; 
the other players seconded him 
well, and when the Inst wicket fell, 
the old ones were ahead. Tillin 
was not perhaps without its eflect 
upon the lads; they cut a sorry 
figure in the second innings, and 
Ilarry Mortlock, and four others, 
v/iped off the score, the cripples 
thus winning by six wickets. 

“ I say, Fitz,” exclaimed the 
crest-fallen Rasper at the conclu¬ 
sion of the game, “ it was a pre¬ 
cious deal too bad of you to take 
us in with that long German with 
a swipy name.” 

“ I did not think you could be 
so easily done. Rasper ; really for 
a sporting man you are very soft; 
why you said your Civilian friend 
was worth a dozen Gennans ; well 
good evening ! let me know to¬ 
morrow when you propose to play 
the return match. By the way the 
tiffin was a very good one, the 
champagne undeniably good, and 
cooled to a tliought; the losers 
have to pay for it, so I will send 
the Khansamah to you with the 
bill, and you can collect the 
shares : good evening! better 
luck next time.” 

Driving home, we came across 
Harry Mortlock, his Arab going 
at racing pace. Whither so fast, 
good Harry ? Ah ! I see, Heart- 


well’s carriage is turning on to 
the course ; we dine at home, 
Ilarry ! there will be a grilled 
bone, and a hot brew at 10 o’clock: 
can you tear yourself away so 
early, think you ?” 

The dinner is over, and the 
servants gone; Ludovick and I 
have drawn our chair to the fire¬ 
side, 1 to enjoy my hookah, he to 
blow an aromatic cloud from the 
never-failing meerschaum of the 
German student,—for Jmdovick 
had been an inmate of a German 
as well as an English University, 
and became master of most of the 
accomplishments to be attained at 
both tlxose seats of learning. 

I v^as watcliing the 
undulations of the smoke as it rose 
slowly upwards, thinner and Uuii- 
ner, till it disappeared altogether; 
this is an occupation which always 
engenders a train of reflection 
with me, and commencing with a 
quiet chuckle over Tom Rasper’s 
discomfiture, 1 had passed by a 
natural transition from him to my 
Kentish friend, thence to Kentish 
cricketers, thence to scenes which 
were familiar to me in that coun¬ 
ty, and from these to other scenes, 
to sjjots long dear to me, to friends 
fondly remembered ; and 1 w'as 
revolving in my mind whether I 
should ever again re-visit these 
cherished haunts, wliere the plea¬ 
sant days of niy childhood and 
youth had been piissed, ever 
again behold tliose faces which 
made even the remembrance of 
these haunts so sweet. 

“A penny for your thoughts, 
Fitz,” gaily exclaimed my fricn^, 
as he knocked the ashes out ox 
his pipe, and preparedto re-lill it. 

, “ 1 hardly know what 1 was, 
or rather, what I was not think¬ 
ing of, Ludovick !—home 1 be¬ 
lieve.” 
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I was certain of that, we have 
talked too much of home to-day. 
Come now, my fine philosopher, 
can you trace the progression of 
your thoughts from the first idea, 
up to the remembrance of home ? 
Can you define its course, step by 
step, through all its gradations, 
dnd connect the various links of 
the chain into one united scries ? 
I trow not: what was your first 
thought ?” 

“ How you took in our sport¬ 
ing Lieutenant this morning, and 
how savage he was with me for 
humbugging him with that long 
German with the swipy name as 
he calls you; and the General’s 
suppose. Rasper, you 
designate him the gentleman 
with the swipy name, because he 
swiped away all your balls,’ and 
the old man chuckled at his own 
wit.” 

“Well, suppose we drop our 
philosophical discussion, and you 
tell me something about the Gene¬ 
ral ; he is a fine looking old sol¬ 
dier.” 

** Thoughts of home have made 
me sad, and I am not much in a 
humour for story-telling.” 

“ Then the sooner you get into 
one, the better.” 

“Well, there is nothing like mak¬ 
ing a beginning, so here goes. Ma¬ 
jor General Oldham is a soldier of 
the old school; 1 do not mean to 
say that he is an advocate for pipe¬ 
clay, hair-powder, and pomatum, 
but he does not think that the 
morald of the Indian Armies has 
been raised by the assimilation of 
the Sepoys to the European mo¬ 
del ; he says they marched better 
in sandals and jangheeas, than 
they do in shoes and pantaloons, 
but above aU, he sets his face 
against the order of Sir Henry 
Fane, requiring that promotion to 


the Non-Commissioned grades 
should be made without reference 
to seniority; that the smartest and 
best behaved Sepoys should be 
selected for promotion, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the steady old soldiers, 
who have served long and faith¬ 
fully, but who are not quite so 
active and spruce as they were 
ten or fifteen years back. He 
thinks that in a service, in which 
the officers all obtain promotion 
in virtue of seniority, and in which 
regimental supercession is un¬ 
known, the same rule should be, as 
far as practicable, maintained with 
the men, and that the oldest sol¬ 
dier should always be promoted, 
unless he is physically or intel¬ 
lectually unfit for the service, in 
either of which cases he should 
be pensioned.” 

“In all of which Lieutenant 
Fitz Fulke concurs, judging from 
the evident gusto with which he 
enunciates these dicta of superior 
authority. I asked you for a his¬ 
tory of the General, not for a dis¬ 
quisition upon the merits of this 
or that system of promotion in 
the Indian Army ; you have evi¬ 
dently got upon the back of one 
of your hobby horses, and if you 
are not stopped short, you will 
soon leave a slow coach Uke my¬ 
self far behind, if you do not ride 
the poor thing to death.” 

“ Well then, I will drop the 
subject like a hot potato, and tell 
you all I know of the General’s 
career. He commenced his active 
service as a subaltern with the 
Bengal Volunteers at the storming 
ofSeringapatam ; he was present 
at the taking of Alligurh, and the 
battles of Delhi and Laswarrie, 
also ‘at that of Deeg, and the 
subsequent capture of the fort. 
His next campaign was in Nepdl, 
where he was attached to the Staff 
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of the Quarter Master General of 
the Army, and he was employed 
in a similar capacity during the 
Mahratta war.” 

“Well, he has seen plenty of 
service, and I suppose comes out 
on grand occasions with the breast 
of his coat covered with decora¬ 
tions.” 

“ Not one ! his rank was not 
enough to allow of his admission 
to the Order of the Bath, and in 
those days it was not the fashion 
to give medals ; now they seem 
likely to become as plentiful as 
blackberries : young Lovelace the 
A. D. C. is to have two for Aff- 
ghanistan and Ghuznee.” 

“ Did he do anything remark¬ 
able during the campaign?” 

“ Nothing; he served with his 
corps as a Subaltern, just what 
his uncle did at Seringapatam.” 

“ Well, if that is not a crying 
shame, 1 never—but these matters 
will be set to rights ere long; go 
on ; I am a bad listener, always 
interrupting you.” 

“ During the Mahratta war. 
General Oldham had one of those 
escapes, which occasionally occur 
to officers on active service, and 
may be almost termed miraculous, 
certainly providential. He was 
out with the head of his depart¬ 
ment in the field reconnoitering; 
under cover of a small grove they 
had been observing through their 
glasses the enemy’s position, and 
taking notes of it, fancying ^em- 
selves all the while unperceived ; 
on emerging however from their 
shelter, they found the straight 
line of retreat to camp cut off by 
a body of hostile horse, so numer* 
ous that it would have been mad¬ 
ness to have attempted to force a 
passage through them with an es¬ 
cort consisting of only a Havil- 
dar’s party of Cavalry, and a few 


Troopers of Irregular Horse; Uiey 
therefore took a course, which, if 
continued in a direct line, would 
have led them close to the left 
flank of their own position. 

“ Moving off at a trot, they were 
prepared to see the enemy attempt 
to intercept them by a rapid 
movement, but were surprized to 
find that they only endeavoured 
to retain their place upon their 
flank. The mystery was soon solv¬ 
ed ; they had not gone half a mile, 
before they discovered a cloud of 
horsemen coming slowly down 
from the right, and gradually 
enclosing the space on both flanks, 
and to the rear, still strange to 
say, leaving an opening^-^iW^ii? 
front, through which it appear¬ 
ed possible to make a success¬ 
ful dash. Putting their horses into 
a smart canter, they pressed for¬ 
ward towards a rising ground 
right before them, but before they 
could reach the summit, the heads 
of the tall spears of the Mahrattas 
were seen glancing above it. 

The Oillcer in command was a 
gallant spirit ; he halted his little 
party, gazed round upon the faces 
of the men, where, seeing reso- 
lusion written, he boldly gave the 
word to draw swords and advance. 
The two parties met almost on the 
crest of the ascent, when giving 
the order to charge, he launched 
his small troop upon the loose 
ranks of the foe, and burst through 
them like an arrow from a bow,— 
not however without leaving se¬ 
veral of his gallant little band be¬ 
hind. 

“ Now came the hotpursuit, and 
they had to run the gauntlet 
through the best mounted of the 
foe, who dashed forward to inter¬ 
cept them. One by one their foL 
lowers fell, cut off or overtaken, 
till at last Colonel Oldham, his 
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superior and the Ilavildar, who 
was better mounted than his com¬ 
panions, rude alone. The pursuit 
seemed to slacken, and they hop¬ 
ed tilie danger past, when sudden¬ 
ly tliey found themselves upon the 
edge of a broad nullah, many 
feet deep, and with lofty perpen- 
dicuhir banks: they were enclosed 
by a bend of the stream on two 
sides, on the third by foes ; escape 
appeared hopeless. 

“ To turn back was certain 
death, to attempt to leap the nullah 
appeared equally so ; a moment’s 
consultation, and the two Euro¬ 
pean Officers determined to make 
one more effort for life : turning 
rode slowly towards 
the enemy, who came on equally 
slowly, with taunting cries as if 
WLshing to prolong the bitterness 
of death. Having got about a hun¬ 
dred yards from the ravine, and 
about the same distance from their 
opponents, they suddenly wheeled 
their horses round, struck their 
spursinto their flanks, and urging 
them to full speed, dashed them at 
the yawning chasm ; bravely did 
the English horses, on which the 
Gen oral and his broth er Ofli cer were 
mounted, charge the leap, landing 
themselves and riders safe on the 
other side. Gallantly too did the 
ITavildar’s little horse follow, but 
the bank crumbled under his hind 
feet, the rider threw himself upon 
the neck of the animal, they hung 
suspended for a few seconds. That 
was sufficient for tlie General, 
who had been w’atching the whole 
occurrence, and had pulled up 
his horse the instant he had clear¬ 
ed the leap ; to urge him forward, 
seize the soldier by the collar, 
and drag him from his perilous 
position, was the work of a mo¬ 
ment, the next and the discncuni' 
bered steed was struggling in the 


water, while his rider was run¬ 
ning beside the charger of his pre¬ 
server, whose chief was already 
far in advance. The Mahrattas, 

I ' 

baulked of this last remnant of 
their prey, fired a few matchlock 
balls at the fugitives, all of the 
party whoever returned to camp. 

“ And what was the General’s 
reward for saving the life of tlie 
soldier ?” 

“ The mention of his name in 
a General Order, and the gratifi¬ 
cation which every one feels at 
having been able to aid a fellow- 
creature in distress.” 

“ A Roman warrior would have 
been crowned with tlie civic 
crown in the Capitol ; anything 
more about the General ?” 

“He has been a peace soldier 
siiuic then ; he rose in his depart¬ 
ment, and was at length obliged 
to resign his appointment on reach¬ 
ing the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding a Regiment for some 
ten years, a Brigade for five, and 
has been in command of this Di¬ 
vision for two. Thus we bring 
him down to the present time, and 
proceed to his A. D. C., Ensign 
Lovelace, who being but newly 
hatched, is all fuss and feathers, 
like a young chicken. Tom Ras¬ 
per swears he sleeps in his spur.s, 
lor that when he went earlier than 
usual one morning to look at Aunt 
Louisa’s sick Arab, he found 
Lovelace asleep on a cliarpoy in 
the verandah, with his gold laced 
pantaloons, boots, and spurs on.” 

“ But who is Aunt Louisa, 
and who is her Arab; what kind 
of an individual is he ?” 

I was on the point of cxplain'- 
ing, but perceiving that Ludovick 
had really misapprehended my 
meaning, I thought It as well to 
humour his mistake, and replied— 
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** This Arab is a very beautiful 
creature, and Aunt Louisa makes 
quite a lion of him ; his complex¬ 
ion is brilliant, white as the un¬ 
sunned snow.” 

“ He can’t be a true Arab; 
they arc a swarthy race.” 

“ Indeed he is, for I Iiad the 
pleasure of translating his pedigree 
for his mistress, and a precious 
tough job it was.” 

“ Ha! ha ! tliat is rich ; a ser¬ 
vant with a pedigree !” 

” Who ever said he was a ser¬ 
vant ?” 

“ You did.” 

“ Devil a bit.” 

“ Then what are you talking 
about all this time ?” 

“ A horse, a milk-white Arab, 
of exceedingly high caste.” 

“ What on earth has a horse to 
do with caste ? I thought that 
was an Hindoo institution.” 

“ So it is ; but tlie Mussulmcn 
in India, who are as ignorant of 
the Koran, as a Jew is of the 
New Testament, and as innocent 
of all knowledge of Arabic, as I 
am of High Dutch, have adopted 
the terra, and we have foolishly 
done the same ; in the present in¬ 
stance I mean that tlie horse is of 
a verj’’ pure blood, descended, it is 
said, from the Prophet’s famous 
mare; he was presented to the 
General by an Arab iMercliant, 
with whom he has dealt for years 
past, and who, fulling sick at this 
station three years back, received 
much kind attention from the Ge¬ 
nera] ; the horse’s pedigree is a 
yard long, and it took me a week 
to translate it.” 

“ Nevermind the horse’s pedi¬ 
gree ! give me Aunt Louisa’s ?” 

“ She is the General’s youhgest 
daughter; the other two are mar¬ 
ried ; Aunt Louisa is not very 
youthful, that is, for an Indian 
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spinster, and T am surprized that 
she should have continued so long 
unmarried, when there are forty 
thousand good reasons for her 
getting a husband.” 

“ A thousandth part would, I 
should imagine, suffice, or even 
one good reason ; but what are 
they >” 

“ Forty thousand rupees, which 
she will have on her wedding day, 
and 1 iiincy she will get at least as 
much more when tlie General 
dies. 'I’heio is a chance for you, 
Ladovick !” 

“ l>y Jove ! so there is ! Come, 
let me hear all about the fair lady, 
whjf (io you call her “ Aunt Loii» 
isa?” 

“ Lovelace called her so when 
first he .'irrivetl: now single ladies 
do not admire being dubl>3d Aunt 
by young gentlemen with hair on 
their faces, ami he has given up 
the practice; but the soubriquet 
will stick to her as long as she 
rem.'iins Zwiss Ohlham, so, like a 
good kiiiglil, and true, you should 
go to her relief.” 

“ I must hear more regarding 
her first, and, what is more, see 
her.” 

• 

“ Louisa is the daughter of a 
Cashmerian woman, who resides in 
a small detached house in the Ge¬ 
neral’s compound. Lnglish ladies 
wer(! rare in i.’ongal forty years 
ago, and the General, like loo 
many of the Officers ol' that day, 
formed a conneelion with a beau¬ 
tiful (Jashmerian. Shebecanic tho 
motiicr of children, and he has 
never parsed from her. Louisa 
shews her Asiaticcxtraciion in her 
large dai'k eyes, and black hair. 

1 will no’« however stop to describe 
her further than by saying, that 
she always reminds me of Byron’s 
Dudu.” 
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" A very beautiful creature to 
be reminded of! Forty thousand 
rupees! well, I must really think 
over the matter. The snow-white 
Arab would be greatly admired 
in Rotten Row; well, here is Aunt 
Loiiisa’s health.” 

Sajring which, Ludovick poured 
the remaining contents of a jug 
standing upon the teapoy at his 
elbow, into his tumbler, quaffed 
the generous liquor, drew a long 
breath, and smacked his lips in 
token of satisfaction. 

“ You do not make a bad brew 
Fitz; a squeeze more of lemon, 
a trifle less spice, and it would be 
undeniable.” 

*»4jLJ2jyyhich yon of course mean 
that you are ready for another. I 
will keep an eye on you next 
time, for talking so much is dry 
work, and you certainly appear 
to consider the brew drinkable 
with all its faults : Khidmut- 
gar!” 

“ Sahib!” 


*' Doosra bottle port shurab, 
nimboo, misree, gurrum mussalab, 
sub kooch juldee lao.” 

** Buhoot khoob, khodawund.” 

“ Our khuburdar, ki panee 
kholteehowe, ourtazuchilumlao.” 

“ What an infernal jaw-break¬ 
ing lingo that Hindostance is !” 

“ Yes! nearly as barbarous as 
German.” 

“ You be-no, I won’t swear; 

it is improper ; and Dudu, 1 mean 
Aunt Louisa, would not approve 
of it. Come, quick with the brew; 
I must hear more about your sta¬ 
tion lions before I get too sleepy 
to listen.” 

“ I rather think not; I hear the 
sound of wheels ; Harry is home 
early; so we will discuss the grill¬ 
ed bones, instead of the “ Folk 
at our Station.” 

“ Supher tyar hie, Khodawund.” 

Good night, reader! Harry says 
he is hungry ; can he really be in 
love then, think you ? 

Rkgld. Fitz Fulkx. 


HOPE AND EXPERIENCE. 


I. 

God’s earth is bright with sunny beams, 

Green trees, rich fruits, and blushing flowery 
There’s music in the mountain streams. 

And holy rest in shady bowers. 

The west wind murmurs o’er the mead, 

Waving the high grass to and fro— 

Dallies with lily and with reed. 

And seems as if ’twere loth to go ! 

The soaring lark sublimely sings 
With distant note, distinct and clear, 

While butterflies, with painted wings. 

Are gaily fluttering far and near. 

O ! look and listen ! scay and muse ! 

Of Nature’s beauties drink tliy fill. 

And say, if mortal can refuse 
To deem this earth an Eden still! 
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look and listen : in the bower, 

That nestles in the shady grove, 

A maiden weeps the fatid hour 
Of broken faith and slighted love ! 

The murmuring wind bears accents wild 
From yonder cottage in the vale, 

A widowed mother mourns her child. 

With constant tears and ceaseless wail! 
And lo! upon the distant plain, 

The sun’s far darting beams reveal 
The steady march of armed men, 

With banners bright and glittering steel. 
Of Nature’s beauties sing no more, 

The Serpent’s trail is over all- 
An Eden may have smiled of yore, 

But never, never smee the Fall! 

HI. 

• 

Tet in the maid's unsullied breast, 

Pure truth unalterably dwells. 

There darker passion ne’er shall rest 
To mar the tale her anguish tells. 

The mourning mother s sorrow, too. 

Is holy as yon skies above. 

Whither bright angels, fond and true. 

In mercy bear her little love. 

And those fierce men who o’er the plain 
March onward slowly to the strife. 

Will ne’er with crime their banners stain— 
They fight for freedom, home, and life! 
Say not, then. Sin’s destroying blight 
Is over everything below, 

Since virtues still are shining bright. 

Like those that did in Eden glow ! 

IV. 

hihe those ! ah! weigh thy words again; 

In that fair garden all was pure,— 

The body ne’er was racked with pain— 

The spirit’s happiness was sure. 

No falsehood vile, no fearful strife. 

No drear disease with venom’d*breath; 
All, all was love, and light, and life- 
The world had tasted not of death. 

But here, upon this varied scene. 

No joy unlinked with care we know. 

And scarce a virtue but is kin 

To some proud vice or secret woe. 

This is the doom that God hath willed. 

And this must lie in patience borne 
Until the sentence is fulfilled. 

And Eden’s days in truth return! 


T. J. A. S. 
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“ Skrxnk Trill be ntir days, and bright. 

And happy -will onr nature be, 

'When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own sccunty.” 

WoRDSWOaTR. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 

CHAPTEIl VI. 


Most of tlic morning was spent 
by Arthur in concocting an cpisitlo 
to Lattimer, and it was sent 
off curly in the uiLernuon. Old Mr. 
Chester was very much knocked 
•uji,Syth his walk on tLd' cliffs, 
so Arthur went out by himself, 
and, hiring a horse, galloped along 
the coast to'Peveusey. A man 
in Arthur’s circumstances rides 
with a loose rein, abstractedly, 
and occasional pieces of grass arc 
got over at racing pace. Arthur 
accordingly rode after this fashion. 
And at Pevensey, amongst the 
ancient ruins, he lay an liour by 
the dial on tlie grass, looldng up 
at the silent walls, and musing full 
of hope and anxiety. There, per¬ 
haps, on the same spot, had lain 
long since some youth in the an¬ 
tique garb of centuries gone by, 
and yet his heart beating with the 
same love, for the heart knows 
not the changing fashions of time. 
In the meantime his letter had 
reached Mr. Lattimer, .and its 
contents had better be disclosed. 

Hastings, July 18. 

My DEAR Sir,—I arrived at 
'this place yesterday, having just 
returned from Geneva. The rea¬ 
son of my coming was a wish to 
acquaint you with some circum- 
' Stances which I feel 1 have done 
wrong in keeping so long con¬ 


cealed from j'ou. On my last 
visit to this place, I was happy 
enough to receive some assurance 
that feelings of affection, which 
my intercourse with your family 
had engendered towards Miss Lat¬ 
timer, your daughter, were not 
wholly unreturned. This was kept 
from your knowledge, merely in 
the fear, lest your unqualified 
refusal of permission should at 
once crush my—no, I may say 
the word—our hopes. But con¬ 
cealment is no longer proper. 
You are rich, my dear sir. 
Miss Lattimer is an heiress, and I 
know it is your wish, a natural 
and a W'orthy one, that by her the 
name and interest of your family 
should be advanced. 

1 cannot olFer rank or station 
or influence. By birth a gentle¬ 
man, and I may say of some edu¬ 
cation, as my Cambridge degree 
testifies for me, I look forward to 
entering that profession to which 
indeed society has thrown open 
all her doors Ireely and unexclu- 
sively, but which has little of what 
is called distinction to hold out in 
prospect to the ambitious : 1 mean 
of coursc~the Church. My un¬ 
cle is one of the Judges, and 
through him perhaps a crown-liv¬ 
ing may be obtained for me, and 
tliat is the horizon of my career. 
To teU you that I think your 
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daughter would be happy with 
me, is more than I ean venture to 
prophesy. To leave the comforts 
and advantages of her father’s 
home, and to forget the possibili¬ 
ties of rank in a country-parson¬ 
age, is undoubtedly a trial for 
affection, a trial to wliich I do not 
think it would yield, but which 
you might believe would be tri¬ 
umphant. I will not burthen 
you with sentiincnt, but tliis much 
i must say. You have now seen 
a great deal of the world, but you 
can remember, 1 feel sure, before 
the busy days, the dreaming days 
when your fancy pourtrayed to 
you in her brightest colors, the 
girl you could love. From all 
I have heard from Miss Lattimcr 
of her mother, and from the beau¬ 
tiful face she has shown me in 
a miniature, you were fortunate 
enough to find in Mrs. Lattimcr, 
the ideal of your happiest imagin¬ 
ings. I loo have had my dreams, 
and to me the memorable chance 
of meeting your daughter fulfilled 
the brightest, and 1 saw before 
me, in reality, the beloved phantom 
my hopes had created. TTere I 
must leave the matter in your 
hands. 1 have Miss Lattimer’s 
kind assurance that her feelings 
have undergone no change since 
our last meeting, and therefore I 
may add, that we both wait with 
deep anxiety your reply. 

Believe me, 

With great sincerity yours, 
Autiiur Chester. 

With this letter open before him, 
Lattimcr was sitting alone and 
silent, both hands in his pockets, 
and his feet stretched straight out, 
when the servant threw open the 
door, and announced “ Lord Red- 
gate.” Lord Redgate was looking 
exceedingly blooming and bright, 
and a well-dressed man, with an 


easy, cheerful manner, has, all said 
and done, a good deal of presence 
about him. He immediately saw 
that all was not right. 

” Are the ladies thinking of 
the boat this afternoon, Latti¬ 
mcr ?” he began. 

“ No, 1 think not,” replied the 
other, “ there is no wind, and they 
vriil only be ill.” 

“ My dear sir,’’ said Lord 
Redgate, ” there's a beautiful 
breeze sprung up ; it’s just the 
day for a sail.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Mr. Lattimer, 
“ there’s a beautiful breeze sprung 
up ; it’s just tl)e day for a sail.” 

As this was spoken evidently 
withoilt Mr. Lattimer Lnow.:ng 
a word he was saying, th(;re was 
a pause. At length Lattimer 
^looked up with a sfrangc expres¬ 
sion, and said abruptly, “ Can 
you keep a secret ?” 

“ 1 never have kept any thing of 
the kind yet, but there is nothing 
like trying,” replied the other. 

“ Well, then, read that,” said 
Lattimer, putting Arthur’s letter 
into his hand, and then getting tip, 
hastily threw open the window, 
and asked an old woman who was 
passing, in a loud voice, what fish 
she had got. Jjord Redgale 
turned perhaps a little pale when 
he first opened the letter, but 
quickly regaining his composure, 
he hastily perused its contents, 
and shutting it up, took it to Mr. 
Lattinjer. 

“ It’s a very nice letter, and 
written in a line hand, but, my 
dear sir, you will get into great 
scrapes with the ladies, if you 
shew me such matters as tlicse ; 
you should lock them up in your 
^writing desk.” 

This speech rather disconcert¬ 
ed Mr. Lattimer ; Lord Redgate 
was preparing to leave the room. 
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“ Where are you going, Lord 
Redgatc ?” 

“ Upstairs, to pay my respects 
to the ladies.” 

“ But you are not going to 
speak about this,” said Lattimcr, 
holding up the letter. 

“ Gad, no—I should think I 
wasn’t; get you into a pretty 
row if I did,” replied the other, 
and he left the room laughing. 

Lattimesr was very much sur¬ 
prised : Lord Redgate’s attentions 
indeed had been marked, and bis 
wishes had been certainly under¬ 
stood, if not cx])ressed ; and yet he 
seemed perfectly indifi'erent about 
the contents of Arthur’s letter. 

'Fko«b«,dies would not go out 
boating, and so Lord Redgate 
went away. 

After he \Wis gone, Lattimer 
wrote him a note saying, “ I am 
very sorry Eva did not inform 3 'ou 
before of this foolish engagement, 
and I sincerely trust you are not 
oflended at her conduct.” 

I'he answer was, “ We can have 
the boats another day. 1 should 
like Miss Lattimcr to hear you 
call her engagement a foolish 
one—why she woiUd not come to¬ 
day because she was going to 
prayers at the Church. Tell her 
however, that I do not believe in 
the prayers, but 1 think she’s in a 
rage at losing that pair of gloves 
to me yesterday; I am very 
much offended, and have just 
made a bad stroke in ^^consc- 
quence.” 

This note was dated from the 
Billiard room, and headed by a 
jpeose sketch in pen and ink, of 
a young gentleman and a young 
lady standing together, the former 
pointing to a boat one way, and 
^he latter to a Church the otlier.” 

On its receipt Lattimer was 
still more confused and now 


much hurt. He did not answer 
Arthur’s letter that day, but re¬ 
mained in a moody curious tem¬ 
per, and was very silent and ab¬ 
rupt at dinner, frequently look¬ 
ing at Eva, who, as she knew what 
was under consideration, had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in preserving 
an unmoved expression. Arthur 
in the meantime having come 
back from Pevensey, and find¬ 
ing no answer, spent a fitful 
evening of conjectures; some¬ 
times soaring into high spirits 
from having argued himself into 
the belief that no news must be 
good news ; then again sinking 
into sloughs of despond from 
fancying tliat deliberation in a 
case like his, would onlj' strength¬ 
en disapproval. The next morn¬ 
ing Mr. Ijattimer sent for Eva, 
before breakfast: as soon as she 
came, he said in a harsh tone, 
without any preface, “ Eva, if 
you do this, you cannot have the 
money.” 

“ Dearest father,” she said, “ I 
am sure we shall not want the 
money ; it is the produce of your 
own industry and labors, and 
therefore it is more especially at 
your own disposal. I can be hap¬ 
py without wealth. I would 
sooner be poor with him, than an 
heiress with any one else.” 

“ Eva,” said her father, getting 
up and kissing her with tears in 
his eyes, “ you have disappointed 
me deeply ; but never mind now, 
the plans of a lifetime are frus¬ 
trated, and the hopes 1 had found¬ 
ed upon you have crumbled away. 
However regret is no use, if you 
will not marry whom I wish you 
to do,” he added rather bitterly, 
“ you may just as well marry the 
parson or any one else ; you may 
marry the clerk or the sexton 
either for what I care.” Eva waa 
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disposed to burst into tears at the 
beginning of this speech, but the 
sneer at Arthur dried her eye in an 
instant, and brought the flush into 
her cheek. Lattimer saw she was 
hurt, and said, “Well, well, I will 
not say unkind things ; go away, 
Eva dear, and 1 will write to this 
young gentleman.” One odd 
thing about this brief conversa¬ 
tion was, that father and daughter 
had never exactly mentioned what 
they were talking about, but had 
begun as if it was a topic tliey 
were always discussing: though 
they had never spoken of it before. 
About n o’clock Arthur received 
the following note irom Mr. Lat¬ 
timer. 

My dear Sir, —I am a man of 
business, and I do not see why 
people should not be strau/htfor- 
ward in all matters, love included ; 
therefore 1 do not approve of 
3 'our asking my daughter a ques¬ 
tion a year ago which I am to an¬ 
swer now. Miss Lattimer is an 
heiress, Mr. Chester will not be : 
we understand each other— ver~ 
bum sjtff. If on receiving this 
hint, your views remain unaltered, 
I make no opposition to your 
coming and tellin Eva so. 

Yours truly, 
Thomas Lattimer. 


The poet Keats, in his ' La*- 
vinia,” has tliese lines;— 

** And then she whispered in such trembling 
j tone. 

As those who safe tog:ether met oJone, 

For the first time throne^h many anguished 
days. 

Use other speech than looks.” 

And so did Arthur and Eva 
meet for the first time after many 
desponding days, as openly be¬ 
trothed, and so did they whisper 
long together brightly of the fu¬ 
ture, and with pleasurable sadness 
of the past. 

The next day the old men were 
introduced to each other, and 
though as diflerent as possible, got 
on very Jwell, for Chester was slow 
to see any one’s faults, aMi Cat- 
timer was always attracted by 
graceful manners, paj*tly perhaps 
from a sense of his own deficien¬ 
cies in that respect. That even¬ 
ing all parties met at dinner at Mr. 
Laltimer’s house ; afterwards 
there was music, and mellow were 
the voices of Arthur and Eva as 
tliey joined together in a duet. 
Miss ilesther insisted upon a call: 
she wanted “ that little mopish 
thing I like,” and Eva sang alone 
to a simple air with a lew sad lit¬ 
tle touches of minor in it, the fol-» 
lowing 


BALLAD. 

Oie Todten dauam immar. 


I. 


She dwelt amidst the ruins 
Of Iprmer hopes and fears. 

And prais’d the merry doings 
Of long departed years. 

She said—thetdead caiye round me. 
From grassy graves afar, 

No griefs can now confound me, 
Tliey have been and They are. 
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II. 


To her no vow was plighted, 

No tender words were said; 
Her smile, her kirs was slighted, 
But still remain'd the dcitd. 
She lov’d those phantom faces. 
And knew that they lov’d her, 
Nor sigh'd for new crnbvaccs, 
They had been and They were. 


Miss Hesther was very funny 
about love matters ; she had been 
perfectly taken by surprise tl\p 
day before when Eva disclosed 
the proposed marriage ; she was 
perfectly blind to all the symp¬ 
toms of heart complaint; she 
had no diagnosis of love. Once 
indged,, not long after she came 
to live with her brother, she took 
it into her head, that as an aunt, 
it formed a part of her duties to 
keep a duenna look-out against 
lovers : so she tried to observe if 
Eva discovered a weakness for any 
one in particular, that a wai'ning 


might be delivered : after careful 
watching, she at length thought 
she perceived a slight leaning 
towards the medical man, who, 
by the way, was a very quiet 
widower of live-and-forty ; the 
gloominess of whose looks had 
lost him half his practice. Her 
caution to Eva “ not to think of 
it,” and her solemn assurance that 
“ papa w'ould never approve,” 
were received with such convul¬ 
sions of laughter on Eva's part, 
that the aunt had calmly sunk 
hack into permanent blindness and 
negligence from tliat hour. 


CIIArTER VII. 


The moment Jjattimer, in the 
curious impulse of the moment, 
put Arthur’s letter into Lord 
lledgato’s hand, the latter per¬ 
ceived that Ijc should be placed 
in rather a foolish position. He 
felt that extreme unwillingness to 
lose the chance of a match which 
would at once have retrieved his 
fortunes had led him to forget his 
self-respect, and to put, himself 
in circumstances unworthy of his 
usual circumspection and mvoir 
faire. He saw in the glance of 
an eye, his only escape from all 
'embarrassment: it was not a ge¬ 
nerous idea, but then perhaps a 
man of a generous mind would 
never have been exactly in tlie 
''same position ; it was to afiect 
that he had never thought of 


Eva after his first offer. It was 
so far impossible to contradict 
this, that he certainly never had 
made any stated proposals the se¬ 
cond time, but still neither Latti- 
mer nor Eva had the least' doubt 
in their minds as to what his 
wishes were. Lord Redgate’s 
was a peculiar sort of character : 
he was exceedingly good humour¬ 
ed, but he had a ^ passion for ac¬ 
quiring calmness and an apathy 
to emotion : tlie passion often 
requiring liim to be a little heart¬ 
less, and the apathy to seem more 
80 . Ho v/ould never do anything 
for a friend if it required him to 
appear anxious ; he would meet 
his best friend after separation 
with the same calm cheerful smile 
which he bestowed on a morning 
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visitor. School-fellows at Eton 
had been dcliglited with lum as 
a companion ; he did everything 
well —boating and swimming and 
all athletic sports—but when a 
fellow was HI, Lord Rcdgate was 
not the least the sort of boy to do 
any of the little offices of the sick 
room for him, and these traits 
were soon found out, so that he 
had been admired and liked, but 
not loved. He did not therefore 
hesitate to take advantage of the 
present loophole to escape a di¬ 
lemma, and having a plentiful 
stock of self-possession, made use 
of it very well. Lattimer called 
to see him, in the hope of being 
able to explain matters, but was 
met with so cheerful a flow of 
conversation on ordinary topics, 
that he had no opportunity of in¬ 
troducing what ho came to talk 
about, and went away half doubt¬ 
ing, whether he must not have 
mistaken the young Lord’s inten¬ 
tions. Lord Rcdgate called also 
liirnsclf upon Eva, meeting her 
without the least embarrassment, 
was introduced to Arthur, and ac¬ 
tually took him aside on leaving, 
to congratulate him on having 
won the affections of “ an uncom¬ 
mon fine girl,” Eva was natu¬ 
rally annoyed with this coolness, 
but after ^c first little wound was 
got over, it was obviously the 
most convenient to all parties that 
Lord Rcdgate had chosen to be¬ 
have as he di(L What seemed 
extraordinary was, that old Latti- 
incr, though occasionally in odd 
bewildered hunoours, was more 
favourable to Arthur^ and less 
vexed with all the circumstances 
which had occurred, than any one 
<?ould have expected. All *1-1118 
was very well, and yet after the 
first joyful excitement of success, 
there fell a blank upon those 
VOI,. 1.-jfo. IV. 


who should have been most 
happy. 

Eva was a little sorrowful and 
touched, tliat her father should 
have said, “ You have disappoint¬ 
ed me.” 

Arthur was rather chagrined at 
feeling that he was a bad match, 
and was asking a girl to thwart 
her father’s wishes, and resign her 
fortune—haidng only to offer in 
compensation—himself : though 
the remembrance that this com¬ 
pensation had been deemed suf¬ 
ficient was of course soothing to— 
what we all have,—his vanity. 

Old (fiiester, too, did not feel 
quite sure whether things were 
not goihg on too straigjjit. ibr 
the battle of life; there seem¬ 
ed so little necessity for self- 
reliance. • 

But the shade passed away ; 
time did a little and love more ; 
and old Chester hit upon a most 
fortunate thought for his own 
comrbrt that Eva was certainly 
fighting bravely in giving up the 
money, so that there was a strug¬ 
gle after all : though I believe 
the thought of the money never 
entered dear Eva’s head. 

When things were thus bright¬ 
ening, Lattimer suddenly pro¬ 
posed one morning, with a very 
cheerful air, that they should 
all go to Paris. This the more 
astonlsiied them, as he was not 
fond of the Continent ; in fact, 
hjid only been once ‘‘ up the 
Rhine” with Eva ; but all liked 
tlie phin except Miss Hesthcr, who 
perhaps looked forward to some 
little trouble with the French 
tongue, and had heard, moreover, 
that French beds w'ere never 
ajred, and French maid-servants 
very flighty. Old Chester decid¬ 
ed too, that he would not go in 
person, but he was delighted that 

H 
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Arthur should have an opporlu- 
nity of visiting Paris. The Lat- 
timers went up to London lo 
prepare for the trip, and Arthur 
accompanied his father back to“ 
Lindenstowe, from whence he was 
to join the Lattirners, when they 
were reatly. More distant plans 
were that Arthur was to enter 
the Church at the close of the 
year, and tliat all exertions were 
to be made through Mr. Chester’s 
brother, and by Luttlincr, to get 
him a living, and as soon as he 
obtained preferment, and was ca¬ 
pable of holding it, tlie marriage 
was to take place. 

All seemed so gentle and 
huahej^ when Arthur afid Mr. 
Chester were seated again on 
the lawn at Tdndenstowe on the 
evening of** their return, that 
to Arthur the place looked sweeter 
than it had ever done before. 
When our hearts are happy, how 
keen the eye to detect the latent 
beauty and brightness in things 
around us ! Martin and Mrs. 
Scrimshaw were of course there 
with their welcome. These two 
old people were comiiaratively 
new friends of Mr. Chester, but 
dear to him as reminding him 
of his oldest friend Dr. Beau¬ 
champ, a Norfolk clergyman. Let 
me pourtray thee for an instant, 
thou gentlest, if weakest of the 
human race ! Oh the charities 
thou didst bestow ! Oh the benefits 
thy heart swelled to perform-! Oh 
the poor who blessed thy name! 
The very rufllans praised thee, for 
thou didst not stint even them 
their share. “ Poor things,” thou 
wouldst say, “ if they are to suf¬ 
fer in the next world, it is hard 
that they should starve in this.” 
Martin and the house-keeper were 
two spoiled servants of this tender 
heart, and were transferred from 


Norfolk to Lindenstowe, when 
Beauchamp, dying in Chester's 
arms, commended tliem to his 
charge. Martin had spent all his 
days in Dr. Beauchamp’s service, 
with the exception of an aera in 
early life, where he had lived with 
one Mr. lloberts, a Merchant in 
Suifolk, and this period Martin 
always looked upon as having 
given him a complete knowledge 
of, and insight into, the world. 
The difficulty with Mrs. Scrim¬ 
shaw was of a two-fold nature, first, 
who was Scrimshaw, and then did 
she sleep in the black silk bon¬ 
net : au resle she was exceeding¬ 
ly shy, and had a habit of talking 
on domestic matters from behind 
a half-opened door, so that a voice 
indeed was heard, but no woman 
was visible : finally, she was very 
red faced, not in the limited sense 
of red cheeks, but red forehead 
also and red chin. 

Presently Mr. Plant, the parson 
of the village adjoining the cot¬ 
tage, called Yalton, came up to 
pay his respects. lie was one 
of a class which has now almost 
disappeared. IJoav he could have 
got into the Church with not a 
letter of Greek or a formula of 
theology, one does not know ; but 
once in, and settled in a small 
village where Greek would have 
been of no use, and tlreology of 
little more, he did very well, 
lie scolded the people when they 
were living badly; physicked them 
when they were ill with a few 
simples ; farmed himself a little ; 
dined with tlie farmers and the 
schoolmaster ; very seldom gave 
a sermon atall on Sunday ; and 
when he did, it was one of an old 
batch he bought years ago at 
Plymouth : but still in the whole 
he was hardly unsuited to the 
rude capacities and humble spiri- 
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tual wants of his parishioners, for 
he was of pure life and kindly 
disposition, and tliis secured him 
their respect. 

Marquis, too, was on the lawn, 
you may be sure, first making vio¬ 
lent circular excursions through 
the shrubs, and finally sitting 
down in a wild sort of way in 
front of the party. 

A few days after Arthur’s re¬ 
turn to Jjindenstowe, he received 
a letter in a well known hand, and 
with post mark, Geneva, which 
here follows :— 

Geneva^ August, 18—. 

Glorious news ! Defeat of the 
Lords, triumph of the Commons! 
yes, dear pal—but how came you 
to let more than ten days pass 
after your victory without a word 
to poor me. So that I literally 
heard the news from my brother 
George, no ready penman as you 
know ; he, by the way, seems to 
have no idea that Lord Rcdgate 
had ever been in the field. Well, 
many congratulations, my dear 


fellow ; 1 told my two compa¬ 
nions the fact of love calling you 
away, and of your going to bemar- 
^riod, in due course of time, as soon 
as I heard it for certain. Goodall 
sjiid you were too young, at which 
Delafield was very indignant, and 
replied, “ Too young to love—is 
ho too young to live V' 

“ hi o,” said the instrument dirty 
enough, “ not if he has got any 
thing to live on.” Hero the sub¬ 
ject concluded for a time. Dela¬ 
field was really very affecjtionate 
about you, and being shortly after 
taken with a pang of poetry, he 
shed some verses on your future 
lady—which Ik* begs to insert 
here, lie requested m«ito be 
particular about the capitals (it is 
aesthfttical, you know, to use capi¬ 
tals) and to put them'iii just as he 
wrote them. You remember how 
elaborately he arranges his poe¬ 
try : these lines were on faint blue 
paper, and written in his most 
beautiful hand, wJiich indeed is 
always a beautiful one. 


TO THE UNKNOWN LADY. 


I have not seen Thee, Florimel, but Him 
I know, Thy Lovf.d, and I have loved him t«M>; 
Tljerefore shall Fancy deck Tlicc with a wreath, 

Pleasant Imagination trick Thee out 
With woodbine and tlie blue forget-mo-n«U j 
And Hope, like Iris, wind-hccled, beautiful, 

Shall trip before Thee, leaving in Iicr track, 

Foot-prints of many colored mingled hues, 

To guide Thee on the Rlgrimage of Life. 

Cf.AyDE DF.LArxEr.D, Geneva. 


I told him the lady’s name (I 
ventured to do so) was Eva and 
not Florimel, and he told me I 
had no soul for the ideifl, so 1 got 
notlungby the suggestion. The 
Pollens are gone : before t^iey 
"Went Sir Julian joined them. He 
is such a strange creature : he 
Wears such dreamy clothes, and 


behaves in so absent a manner ! 
lie has large eyes, and there seems 
to be a sort of shade thrown over 
them and the lower part of the* 
forehead, which is rather striking. 
But he does not appear at all a 
superior person. What a difficult 
question that seems ; whether* 
music appeals to, or is dependent 
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upon, the intellect. A poet of 
course must be all mind, a painter 
must have a very fine mind, need 
a musician have any ? Tell me 
what you think on this. Now 1 
will relate a conversation I had 
with him ; I asked him (rather 
a stupid question) which conti¬ 
nental country he liked best. He 
said he preferred the Catholic to 
the Protestant countries, because 
more care was taken in the former 
with sacred music. A hint, dear 
Arthur, for you and me some day 
to see what we can do in this 
matter. Well then 1 said next, 
“Are not a great many of the 
leading performers Jews ?” He 
looked, at me for a moment as 
if to know why I asked—and 
then answered—^yes—presently 
he added, “ Gh ! by the bye, you 
are going into tlie Church ; you 
will have to preach probably about 
King David.” I said “Veryproba- 
bly I might.” “ Well,” he said, “ I 
do not think you will make much 
of him.” “ Whjf not V' said I, 
“ Why,” he replied, “hisNeginoth 
and Gittith arc all very U'ell, but 


without harmony after all; it could 
not have been any thing worth 
hearing.” 

I nearly laughed in his face ; 
is not the utter predominence of 
one idea strange ? 

Well, we are hurrying our steps 
homeward soon. I have got a per¬ 
fect portfolio of drawings which I 
hope will amuse my sisters. 1 
long to introduce Mrs. Arthur 
Chester elect to them. 1 am 
sure they will all get on beauti¬ 
fully : Emily will, I think, be 
the favorite. My father is crazy 
about camphor just now : he has 
just got the idea from Raspail or 
some French physician, and it is 
to prevent all sorts of diseases. 
George writes me he is getting 
his guns ready, and that Harvey 
is trying to learn Spanish—^is he 
not a very odd boy ? Such a 
mere lad, with so great a passion 
for knowledge. Well, Delafield 
and Goodall are clamoring for 
dinner—so I must stop : they 
send best regards. 

Believe me, as ever, yours, 

Fred. Everett. 


CHAPTER vni. 


At length the summons came 
to Arthur at Lindenstowe ; the 
Lattimers and the party embark¬ 
ing at Folkestone, crossed to 
Boulogne, and thence to Paris. 
It was sometime before the sea¬ 
son, and therefore everything was 
not at its brightest, but still Paris 
is never very dull—“ e'est un 
ehaost' to use Voltaire’s words, 
“ e'est me presse dans laquelle 
tout le monde cherche le plaisir,' 
and must we add at this day too, 
“ef ou presque personne ne (e 
trouve ?” 

There is plenty to see in Paris, 
and of course the pleasure of 


every thing was enhanced doubly 
to Arthur by the company in 
which it was enjoyed. 

Amongst the English families 
residing there, the Lattimers by 
chance got introduced to the 
Pollens, whom Fred. Everett has 
described, and who had come there 
from Switzerland. Lady Pollen 
proved quite as rattling as Fred, 
had said she was, and Norah quite 
as Chinese. Lattimer enjoyed 
himself exceedingly, and was in 
very high spirits : he was a great 
deal out by himself, and one day 
Arthur calling accidentally at the 
Pollens, was surprised to find Mr. 
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Lattimer there, and positively lis¬ 
tening to a song wliich Norah was 
singing at the piano. The Pol¬ 
lens also dined several times at 
Lattimer’s by his particular re¬ 
quest. 

At last, one morning Lattimer 
came into the room where Eva 
was sitting by herself, reading, 
and sat down near her without 
speaking : after a while he said 
with a half comical, shy expres¬ 
sion, " I shall beat you now, 
Eva!” 

“ What do you mean, papa ?” 
asked she, looking up. 

“ Why, my dear, I believe I 
shall better and worse it first,” 
said he, laughing. 

“I really do not understand 
you.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, I 
am thinking of marrying.” 

“ What ? papa,” cried Eva, 

impossible.” 

“Is it though,” said her father, 
“ surely you do not want to have 
the monopoly of marriage, do 
you ?” 

“ But, papa, you never told—” 

“ No, no—why should 1,” he 
interrupted, “ till all was settled.” 

“ But who is the lady ?” 

“ Who do you think ?” 

“ 1 really cannot guess,” said 
Eva, and she really could not, 
for the idea had never entered 
her head. 

“ Her name begins with P.” 

“What! Lady Pollen; oh,ne¬ 
ver !” 

“ No, no; not quite so bad as 
that : Miss Pollen would be a 
little nearer the mark—oh! fency 
my marrying the oldVoman; ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Mr. Lattimer seemed • very 
nrnch amused at this idea, but 
there would be some perhaps 
more disposed to sigh at thinking 


of how utterly inappropriate a 
husband he would be for poor lit¬ 
tle Norah. Eva was tearfully 
astonished by this announcement. 

* It was a clue, however, though 
she did not immediately per¬ 
ceive it to be so, to part of 
Lattimer’s conduct which may 
have seemed inexplicable—his 
easy acquiescence in Eva’s mar¬ 
riage witli Arthur. His long 
cherished scheme of marrying his 
daughter to some one of influence 
or title, in the hope of advancing 
his family in station, begun to flag 
a little when he saw that she was 
a girl of great determination, and 
who would not marry any one 
she did not love, and soiqetime be¬ 
fore Arthur came forward, though 
Lattimer still urged the Redgute 
match, he had began inwardly 
to meditate whether another 
scheme was not feasible. So tliat 
when Arthur did propose, though 
it was annoying, deeply annoying 
to Lattimer to give up any scheme 
he had in view, for he was very 
obstinate, still it at once decided 
him to adopt his new plan. And 
this, in short, was no other than 
to marry again, in hopes of a son. 
“ I shall live, humanly speaking,” 
he calculated, “ twenty-five yeaH 
longer,” (he was then about five- 
and-fifty, so this was taking rather 
a favourable view of the chances 
of life) “ and I may live to see my 
boy with my money in his hand, 
and.sqph an education as I never 
had, in his head,—a rising man, 
just going into Parliament for 
any thing any body can tell.” 
Part, of course, of this plan was, 
that Eva was not to have tKe 
money, as indeed he had fully 
.warned her. Thoroughly bent 
now on the hopes of a second 
family, he dismissed Eva, not 
indeed from his affection, but from 
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Ills thoughts, as far as caring the 
least about what her career and 
prospects might be. The next 
question naturally was—the wife ? 
With a whimsical, affectionate 
sort of memory for his first lady, 
he thought he should like to 
marry another Frencli woman, and 
in this wish originated his plan of 
going to Paris. But when he 
got there, and was introduced to 
the Pollens, he thought, on second 
reflection, that they w'cre just the 
people for him to form an alli¬ 
ance with, possessing, as they did, 
some influence from family con¬ 
nexion, and yet from narrow means 
anxious in any way to secure a 
wealthy relation. The old Woman 
was mucli too glad to get hold of 
a man of Lattimer’s property 
even to consult Norah on the 
subject of yes, or no, and indeed 
the pour girl, from an apathetic 
disposition, and a thoroughly 
heartless education, was very easi¬ 
ly moulded to any plan. Sir 
Julian was a mere cypher in do¬ 
mestic matters, and acquiesced in 
any thing his mother jwoposed, 
if she would only leave him alone 
to his beautiful reverie of sound. 
Lattimer’s courtship was odd and 
aWkward, and rendered more so by 
Norah’s waxen placidity; however 
the old woman danced round them, 
and by joking Lattimer and put¬ 
ting words into Norah’s mouth— 


everything was at last settled. 
There was no occasion for any de¬ 
lay ; the trousseau was soon provid¬ 
ed in tlie city of milliners, and Lat- 
* timer ran over to London for a day 
or two with Sir Julian to manage 
about the papers, the Baronet 
having been crammed by his mo¬ 
ther as to what points he was to 
look to; but her advice, I fear, 
passed long before they reached 
town, into Fugues and such like, 
and floated into the air. The 
marriage was performed in the must 
orthodox style by Bishop L., and 
the happy pair set off for the 
south of France. Eva wrent to 
live with the Pollens, who shortly 
after took her with them to Nice, 
where Lattimer and his wife had 
gone, and w'here the whole party 
were to winter. Artliur return¬ 
ed, when Eva and the Pollens 
left, to England, and once again in 
the quiet cottage, his stay at Paris 
seemed all like a charming vision 
of pictures and palaces, and thea¬ 
tres and music, and poetry and 
love. 

A lifetime only contains one or 
two delightful occasions of this 
sort : they are soon over, and we 
return to the dead level of or¬ 
dinary occupations ; but happily 
for us what we have once enjoyed 
is permanently our’s, and the 
merry days abide with us whilst 
recollection lasts. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Although I am drawing very 
near the conclusion of the first 
part of this narrative, 1 must ask 
the reader to imagine the lapse of 
a year and a hi^. To prevent 
confusion, I will here mention ^ 
dates. Arthur Chester took or¬ 
ders in the winter of 1841-42, 
and priest’s orders a year after. 


In the interim he had served as 
Deacon in a small Church in the 
city, so that he had frequent 
opportunities' of being with the 
Lattimers. In 1842, the living 
of Gilston St. Mary’s became 
vacant, and Artliur’s uncle could 
have got him nominated, but 
he was not then a priest : how- 
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ever an old clergyman, curate 
of a village near Lindenstowe, 
consented to hold Gilston till Ar¬ 
thur was a priest, and then vacate. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of 
1843, Ai’thur became the incum¬ 
bent of Gilston. There was now 
therefore no obstacle to the 
marriage. In the time which had 
elapsed, Delafield and Frederick 
Emery had both passed respect¬ 
able examinations, taken their de¬ 
grees, and started in life. Dela¬ 
field had got a clerkship in one of 
the Government offices, and Fred, 
having entered the Church, was 
settling as curate in a village near 
East Bourn, in Sussex. 

Lord Redgate was going on 
badly in default of money ; he 
was living expensively, ehiofiy in 
town, not mixing in high society, 
for of that indeed he had hardly 
ever seen anything, but to be met 
with on race-stands, in theatre 
saloons, or at gambling houses, 
with tolerable certainty. 

It was now summer, and once 
again the Lattimers were at their 
favorite Hastings : Arthur also 
was there, and Mr. Chester, and 
even Martin and Marquis. The 
marriage was fixed for a week 
later than a day I have now to 
describe. To positively state that 
“ coming events cast their shadows 
before” would savour of supci’sti- 
tion. We do not calculate the ma¬ 
ny shadows after which no event 
comes, so that what seems super¬ 
natural may perhaps be account¬ 
ed for by the laws of mere chance. 
However this may be, Arthur cer¬ 
tainly called to mind afterwards, 
long afterwards, the peculiarity of 
the evening preceding this day. 
It was a hot stifling night» the 
sea was utterly hushed, and of a 
sombre color, from the black skirt 
of cloud which hung on the hori¬ 


zon. The sound of footsteps and 
voices in conversation at a dis¬ 
tance seemed unnaturally clear 
in the gloomy silence of the ele¬ 
ments. Every now and then, far 
out at sea, forks of fire fell out 
from the faintness of the horizon 
into the waters beneath. Arthur 
felt a most singular depression of 
mind, that utter faintness of 
spirits, thus beautifully described 
by Barry Cornwall :— 

A deep and a iiiightjr eliaduw— 

^crc>!$s my heart is thrown, 
nike the cloud on a summer meadow. 
When the Tliiiiidcr-wiiid hath blown ; 
The wild-ruse, K.iiiey, diotli. 

The swoct-hii-d. Memory, dicth, 

And leaveth me alone I 

He was oppressed by an un¬ 
bearable longing for gif-lighted 
rooms, wine, song, laughter, any¬ 
thing but this : and in a feverish 
slate of this kind hh went to bed. 
lie remembered tliese tilings af¬ 
terwards, nor could lie dissociate 
from the omens of the day that 
the next morning when tlie thun- 
der clouds hud all broken up, and 
a great sea was dashing in, and a 
breeze blustering in his face, 
poor little Marq uis, who had gone 
out with him, deafened by the 
waves, and lieedlessly walking in 
tlic middle of the road, was killed. 
A butcher’s cart was driving along, 
and Arthur, seeing the dog in 
the way, called out its name : the 
poor thing, bearing his familiar 
voice, but not seeing him at the 
moment, stood still, bewildered, 
and was crushed under the wheel. 
The death of a favourite dog is 
really a great nuisance ; it. is ab¬ 
solute grief; and yet you can nei¬ 
ther expect sympathy, nor soot^ 
yourself with lamentation. The 
only relief at the time is to be 
angry, and accordingly Arthur 
was furious with the butcher’^ 
boy, who, as be was looking the 
other way, and as dogs are gene- 
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rally supposed to be able to take 
care of themselves, was not the 
least in blame. Old Chester was 
quite cut up, and insisted on hav¬ 
ing the poor little carcase, with its 
startling glazed eyes, buried, 
which ceremony Martin perform¬ 
ed in the enclosed garden of a 
square, not then finished, at St. 
I iconard’s, where his bones remain 
unto this day. 

About one o’clock, Arthur was 
sitting alone in the verandah of 
the house his father and he had 
taken, when a servant brought 
in a little note. It was Eva’s 
hand-writing, but in the most 
wild and blotted characters. Ar¬ 
thur tore, it open ; it ran" thus : 
“ Dearest Arthur,—Come, 1 be¬ 
seech you, this instant to our house. 
Aunt Ilesthcr will tell you all. 
I am too ill to write more. Your 
distracted Eva.” Arthur flew to 
the Lattimer’s house, and rushed 
into the drawing-room. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lattimerwere sitting out on 
tlie beach ; the room was empty. 
Presently in came Miss Ilcsthcr ; 
she was deadly pale ; she held a 
letter in her hand ; she mumbled 
out—“ I have got a strange story 
to tell you, Mr. Chester, but you 
know that Eva made a kind of 
vow to him, you know, before he 
was dead.” This was nut very 
intelligible, as Miss Hesther per¬ 
ceived herself, so turning red, 
she continued, ** I really cannot 
explain matters, but read for your¬ 
self, and you will understand.” 
Arthur seized the proffered letter; 
it was written in a large rapid 
hand. 

British Flag Tavern, 

London Bridge, 
Dearest Eva, —Have you for¬ 
gotten a wretched cast-away of a 
fellow, called by such a fine name 
as Alban Hescott. After knocking 


about on rough seas, and starving 
on bare islands—here the poor 
devil is. Will my Uncle consent 
to see me : all this wind and sea¬ 
water ought to take out some of 
the old scores against me. Mine 
is a strange story, such as happens 
but to one of a thousand men. 
Ask your father if I may come 
and tell it you. 1 am staying in 
a tavern near London Bridge. 
Do you remember, Eva, how we 
parted, and what we said, or are 
you like the rest of them ? I 
suppose I must not expect tlte 
world to change its fashions for 
my particular benefit, and must 
put up with being—forgotten. 

Your loving Cousin, 

Alban Hescott. 

June^ 1843. 

The reader will kindly remem¬ 
ber that he and my self know more 
about Alban than poor Arthur 
did. He had only a faint glim¬ 
mering of facts, through an im¬ 
perfect story of the events, about 
a cousin which, as it ended in this 
cousin being drowned, was not 
one naturally that Arthur would 
take interest in as aflecting his 
prospects. 

Arthur, however, in an instant 
connected this rumour with the dis¬ 
closures of the letter, and wove out 
a thread from them both. He look¬ 
ed wild and bewildered, Miss Hest¬ 
her rushed in utter incapacity of fur¬ 
ther explanation from the room. A 
moment after the door opened, and 
Eva entered in. Arthur knew the 
step ; he dare not trust himself to 
look up. Had he, he would have 
seen tliat she was ashy pale; there 
were blue lines beneath her eyes; 
her white lips quivered. But a 
beautiful woe lay on her brow, and 
humbled her eye, and thus she 
walked in speechless—her black 
hair hanging in disordered tresses. 
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She came to the sofa and sat down 
by Arthur ; he put out his hand 
w’ithout turning his head, and so 
they remained for a lew secon^ 
silent. At last he looked her 
the face and said, “ Dearest Eva, 
what is all this V' She burst into 
a flood of relieving tears, and then 
in sobs, and scarcely articulate 
words, but still with the eloquence 
of sorrow, when pride has once re¬ 
moved its restraint, she related 
the whole story of how she was 
brought up with Alban and 
of their early love, and of 
how^e was thought to have pe- 
rishw*,. 

“ What, wljat shall I do ? 
dearest Arthur,” she passionately 
exclaimed. I cannot, dare not 
forsake him ; by all that is holy 
in love, I am pledged to remem¬ 
ber him ? Arthur !” she said 

END OF THE 


in a more settled voice, and dis¬ 
engaging herself from his arm, 
which was passed guardingly and 
affectionately round her, “ I can¬ 
not, must not marry you: oh what 
shall we do,” she added, “I hear 
Papa’s step on the stairs.” Poor 
girl, it was not left to her at that 
moment to decide how to act ; 
for the feelings of the occasion 
were too heavy for woman’s frame 
to bear; she sat down, saying she 
felt giddy and faint, and in a few 
seconds fell back gently on the 
cushions in a state of unconsci¬ 
ousness. 

Eva in a swoon on the sofa: 
Arthur, the picture of despair, 
standing over her; an^pen letter 
lying on the carpet: this was the 
scene presented to liattimer, and 
his little impassive wife, as they 
entered the room. 

FIRST KOOK. 
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Fondly trusts the heart of youth 
In breasts it kindred deems, 

Fondly hopes in love and truth. 

Oh ! how sweet its dreams ! 

Sadly mourns the heart of youth, 

Lonely and forsaken, 

Vainly sighs o’er vanish’d truth, 

Oh ! bow sad to waken ! 

Aurustus Howard. 


VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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t Extract frou a Aimn to tbe Edito».<^*‘ Yes j It is true, poor G — is dead, 
pnacc to his manes. He was one of the finest hearted beings that ever struggled with the 
difficulties of life, and at the same time probably one of the most unhappy. (TCiierous and 
benevolent in the extreme, he walked upon the earth like an angel, shedding jicace and 
happiness around him, wheresoever he went $ and yet for all tliis, I fully believe that no 
msn ever knew less peace than himself, or tasted less happiness than he did. Alas I he was 
cursed with a spirit of unbelief,—a spirit which, robbing him of aU rest in this world, banish¬ 
ed all certainty of another, and a better, from his aching breast. His was not the pride of 
intellect which deludes too many into rejecting the only thing which sheds a certain balm 
upon the wounded heart, amid the troubles and trials of life ; with him it was the mistake 
(and ah 1 how dearly he paid for that error, these lines will show) of supposing that Heoela- 
tion, if true, must be in strict accordance with human ideas of truth and justice. 

Tbe lines which 1 inclose, were found upon his table the morning of his death ; they had 
evidently beejd written the night before ; and though they contain much that I can neither 
agree with, or approve, they may yet do good by awakening some waverers to a sense of 
the miseries that those experience, who, through cherishing some darling error, cast away 
from them tbe blessed taaurance, which religion, and religion alone, can give. 



Poor G — — died, it is true, with a sort of vague hope (for he was in other respects a pure and 
holy man) that there miffht he a world beyond the tomb, where woe should not break in 
to steal his joys, nor the rust of remorse corrupt his happiness; but still he died “ doubt¬ 
ing and fearing much,” whereas, had be bowed in humble meekness to tlic Christian faith, 
he would have passed away in holy gladness, like one who feels that his sorrows are over, 
and that, the weary fight fought out, he is about to receive the victor’s amaranth wreath of 
everlasting happiness. But enough} let mo 

" No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


He wit and he is not, should be his only epitaph. 


AUOUSTUS Howakd.”J 


1 SIT upon the skirts of night; the day 
Is fleeting fast—will soon have fled away ; 
Robed in the glowing hues which sunset sheds, 
Tlie landscape of the Pmt behind me spreads; 
Before, a dark impenetrable gloom 
Hangs o'er the portals of the opening tomb. 
And hides—^perhaps a Future^ or, perchance. 
Annihilation’s cold, eternal trance. u 

I sit within the shadow of the grave, 

No faith to soothe, no hope to cheer or save; 
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My eyes arc tearless, but my faint soul weeps, 

And thro’ my worn mind, like a ghost, there creeps 
A strange and fearful feeling, as I look 
Around on Life and Nature’s glorious book 
So soon to close for me. Tlfe smiling earth 
’Neath Spring’s soft gales, refreshen’d in new birth. 
Tells of a Summer which I may not see. 

Of happy days, when I, have ceas'd to be. 

Oh! the fair Earth, how wond’rous fair she seems. 
When o’er her check our latest sunset streams ! 

How sweet her joys, by us scarce prized before. 

How bright her charms, for us, alas ! no more. 

Her flowcr-deck’d mantle, and her perfum’d breath. 
Her living landscapes, which the night of death 
Ev’n now hangs brooding o’er.—How my dim eyes 
Athwart the sullen mist, which herald flics 
Of that dread comer, fix upon the ssene, 

Belov’d in vain, for me, it but hath been; 

Bitter the thought, that ’tis but as we part. 

We feel, O Earth! how beautiful thou art. 

Instinct with life, and joy and endless youth, 
Changeless, eternal as some glorious truth; 

Our days, scarce heeded, pass away on thee, 

Thy joys unpriz’d, thy charms unfelt; and we 
But learn to love thee as we ought, the while 
Thou don'st for us thy latest, sweetest smile— 

Yes, thou art lovely, lovelier e’en than when 
Thy myriad beauties blossom’d into ken 
Of our young life ; but tho’ the jiartiug grieve. 

It is not thee tdone we dread to leave ; 

Friends—much lov’d friends—to lose them all, and lie 
An unlov’d clod, to rot and putrify,— 

To know that they, with a few pitying tears. 

Will close my grave, forget the love of years. 

And, like a grim dream, chase me from their mind ; 
That, a few nmnths roll’d on, the best will find 
My name grate strangely on their *eaAs, and hate 
The sound that, ghost-like, tells them of their fate; 
That a few years, and then my grave, worn down 
By the world’s tread, shall vanish, and earth own 
No single trace of one whose heart beat high 
With idle hopes of Immortality. 

* 

Are they all vain ? U life then but a dream— 
Shadows of things which arc not, only seem ? 
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Hatli virtue then no heritage on high ? 
fs love a mortal, doom’d like k«, to die ? 

Oh! must 1 leave hcTy —must 1, mmt I go, 

From all I love, to the dark grave below ? 

Must I, whose head on beauty’s bosom oft 
Has lain, in the rank mould be pillow’d soft; 

And must the slim worm revel on the breast. 

Where oft she lay, caressing and carest; 

And must the brain grow dull, and dim the eye, 

And the heart beat not,—must T, must I die? 

Yes, the dread writing glimmers on the wall; 

My hours are number’d, o’er me hangs the pall : 

An unseen hand hath rung the noiseless knell, 

Earth, life, friends, kindred, fare ye, fare ye well! 

The seal is set upon mo,—yes, I go 

From life, from earth,—^but whither —who shall show ? 

Shall the mind live uninjur’d by the change 

T«!.at disunites its home, and, bird-like, range 

With kindred spirits thro’ the realms of space ? 

As the^framc budding swells in youthful grace, 

So the young mind grows stronger day by day : 

When the frame weakens, then slow fade away 

The mental powers, that strong-limb’d manhood knew : 

When the frame dies, oh ! can the mind die too ? 

The spirit’s clayey temple is dissolv’d, 

^cw forms of nature from its wreck evolv’d ; 
it hangs as dew-drops on the leafy trees. 

It floats a vapoiu in the evening’s breeze. 

It blossoms in the rose on beauty’s checks, 

Glows in the grape, and in the thunder speaks. 

In each new form, as wond’rous as the first. 

But the fair bonds that bound it, all arc burst. 

And shall the mind change thus, and pass away, 

To shed the bloom of life on other clay, 

And live in countless shapes, yet still the same 
In different harmonies of nature’s frame, 

(As notes that form somb chord, when hush’d its strain. 
Unchang’d themselves, in new chords sound again ?) 

Ah! who shall teach us, Death's alone the lore, 

We feel it cannot die,—and know no more. 

Oh 1 happy they whose minds can find relief, 

E’en in death’s shadow, in some blind belief; 

’* Blest are the souls to whom kind nature gives 
A trust, they know not why, a faith that lives 
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Brifrht and nnrhanginc 'midst the gloom of death— 
Alas! th&l finfh* should fly, at reason's breath ! 

As on some awful brink the traveller sleeps, 

And, hid by night, fears not the unseen steeps, 

So blind belief sits by the g\llf of death, 

And, hid by faith, fears not the grave beneath : 

But let the sun arise, let reason speak. 

Up fly the mists, the power of faith grows weak, 

How trembles he, who lato so calm repos’d. 

When that dread gulf beyond, lies all disclos'd. 

'J'hcre is a Nemesis of Faith, and woe to them 
Who ran believe not,—-they must stem. 

All unassisted, the dread sea of doubt 

That surges round the soul; they must wear out. 

In the vain yearnings after tnith, their life. 

And their strong souls, in ceaseless mental strife ; 
They must live on unpitied; who would share 
Or soothe the unbeliever’s bitter care ! 

Scorn'd and despis’d by each whose trusting breast, 
Finds hope in Faith, or in Religion rest ; 

Doom’d o’er the past, when faith was theirs, to sigl/. 
And hate the/atwre, with its dread “ To die,” 

Like some poor bark, the sport of winds and waves. 
Doubting and fearing, pass they to their graves. 

Such is their lot; and yet, tho’ sad it be. 

My heart, take courage, thei'e is 1 lope for thee. 
What, tho’ no priestly tales may soothe thy fears, 

No faith in creeds dry up thy starting tears ? 

Soldier of Life, remember, when he dies, 

The brave man scorns a kerchief o'er his eyes ! 

What, tho’ traditions, which thy fathers taught, 

Of God, of Heaven, have no conviction wrought. 
Look round on Nature, on the glorious whole. 

Of things existing, search from pole to pole. 

The heavens, the earth, the rainbow, and the flower j 
Say, do not all bespeak a Maker’s power ? 

What, tho’ in books, they say, truth lies conceal’d, 
TJiou deem, by nature, that the truthreveal’d ; 


* The error of this assertion scarcely reciuirea to be pointed out j the fact bcin^ that it 
is naturally absiinl to suppose that mpnrhumnn events Rhoiilil he reducible to hmunn laws, 
or that the mind of omn should be able fully to comprehend the workinirs of the spirit of Ond. 
To turn their own weapons on the Philosophers of the so-called reason .school, it is on\y 
necessary to quote their own^law, that the ri^ht or wrotii; of a qiiestiou depends, not on any 
particular result, buton its geaentl effects. Now as wc can only know incUvidnnl results of 
flod’s laws, it is obviously unfair to accuse or doubt that God (as these reasnnists impiously 
do), because a particnlar result (e. g. the order for the indiscriminate massacre of a tribe) dcH-a 
not aiipear to coincide with the precepts of Justicc-i—They know iiothiiif' of tlie funeral edl-cta 
and this alone (setting: aside many other, and I think better reasons) by tlieir own admission, 
liicapadtatcB tliem from deddingr on the josticu or injustifie of the law, of which this mA* 
sure was an isolated consequcuce.—A. H. 
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What, tho’ thou leav’st the paths thy Fathers trod, 
Wilt thou not say witlt them, “ There is a God!*' 

What, tho’ the written promises they show, 

Of Future life, thy reason bids thee know. 

As but the transcripts from some lofty mind, 

Of what it crav’d for, meant to sooth mankind : 
What, tho’ the pages which they deem inspired, 
Record for thee, but what man’s heart desir’d: 

Say ! does not something whisper to thy soul, 

'I’hat earth is but a part, and not the whole ; 

That as some lonely dove awhile may rest 
Within a charnel house, when far its nest. 

So dwells the soul on earth, a gentle thing. 

That sorroiving, rests awhile its tir'd tving 
Within a temple of decay, but form’d for flight 
In regions, glorious with celestial light: 

Oh! can its love of truth and virtue fade, 
fjarth yields that love small sphere, and was it made 
Scarce born, to die on Earth ? Oh! can the doom 
Of all its high aspirings be the Tomb ? 

No! the soul feels that in its love of truth. 

There lies a changeless life, an endless youth ; 

Feels it was formed for love, and not for fear. 
Formed to be happy—is it happy here ? 

Tims feels or hopes the soul, and tho’ doubt lie, 
(Like a dark cloud upon the western sky) 

O’er death the sunset of our life, tho’ fear 
Goad the wrack’d/mme, that feels its end is near, 
Hope o^^^ soul, in thine own self be brave, 

Tho’ there be terrors hanging o’er tho grave ; 

Hope on in thine own immortality. 

And trust* in Him who made thee—Let me die I 


* Poor G-, be refuses to pot faith in a revelation, the truth of which is supported 

by Internal as well as Uisturiral evidence, but places it in that made by his own mind, (at 
best liabic to error) and originatiiitc probably as much (if not more) in a desue that certain 
tbing g s/touM be true, as in any actual prescience of that truth.—A. H. 

« ^ 
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In the year 18— I lodged at a 
Tobacconist’s near Covent Gar- 
"den Market. Why I selected 
lodgings over a Tobacconist’s I 
know not. But it is plain that if 
Tobacconists let lodgings, and are 
to eke out a living by so doing, 
some one must take them. I do 
not remember that they were 
tfheap ; I am sure I found it a 
hard task to pay their hire, and 
to discharge the “ little bills” 
for sundries which were weekly 
submitted to me. The Latin 
Grammar says (in a quotation) 
Pauper enim non est cut rcrurn 
suppetit usus : and Pope— 

“ What riches give us let us then enquire, 
fire, meat, and clothes; what mure i meat, 
clothes, anti fire !” 

But notwithstanding these wise 
saws 1 was poor. It is true that 
1 was fed, but it was at a cheap 
dining house (clubs were not). I 
had clothes, but they were shab¬ 
by ; I had fires, but I spared my 
coals. 1 should have liked very 
well better clothes and more of 
them; better food, better dressed, 
with an accompaniment of clean¬ 
er knives, forks, spoons, and glass¬ 
es, and waiter less greasy, and 
fellow feeders less monopolizers 
of wliat fire there was, and of the 
newspaper. What my business 
was in London, that, reader, is no 
business of yours. Perhaps I 
was an author ; perhaps I was 
“ a gentleman connected with the 
Press perhaps I studied the 
Iiaw or Physic ; no one ever talks 
of studying Divinity, for in "mo¬ 
dern times a Call saves a world of 
study, and is a great dispenser 
witii the use of midnight oil. 


Whatever I did, I was not an idle 
man: though I lodged at a To¬ 
bacconist’s, I never snuffed, and 
abhorred the fragrant weed, 
though used to the company of 
smokers from infancy. Now whe¬ 
ther it was the close atmosphere 
which I daily breathed, or my 
want of regular exercise, or the 
greasy food of the cheap dining 
house, or the walking too soon 
afterwards ; no matter, 1 say, the 
cause, • but 1 htwmft dyspeptic, 
and consulted tire profit qucller 
of Lincolnshire farmers of that 
day, the renowne4 and dreaded 

A-y. After waiting in his 

awful ante-room a long while, it 
came to my turn to be admitted 
into the presence, when I was di¬ 
rected to peruse a certain page in 
a certain book. Upon meekly 
intimating to the great man that 
1 had already frequently perused 
that page, 1 was told with more 
energy than politeness, and in 
language imputing to me the very 
reverse of wisdom, that he had 
never asserted that 1 had fiot 
read the work, and that if I read 
it again, even I might be the 
wiser for such perusal : at all 
events this was all he would 
tell me. A little disconcerted, 

I retirell, and was moping in my 
lodgings with stomach distended 
like that of a cow that has eaten 
too much clover, when an ac¬ 
quaintance entered my room. He 
was a tall and handsome young 
man, but with a dissatisfied air, 
^hich sjioke a constant sense of the 
world’s ill usage ; what the world 
owed him, I never precisely 
knew ; but must do the world 
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the justice to saj that if it sinned 
in this instance, it sinned in ipf- 
norance. His conversation, like 
a statist’s speech in Parliament, 
was all “ matter of fact,” but al¬ 
ways of a peculiar kind, and often 
assuming the form of a question:— 
Well, the fact is this, how do 
you find yourself to-day ?” or 
“ Why, the fact is this, who can be 
well in a Tobacconist’s shop ?” 
In vain I hastened to assure him 
somewhat pettishly, that I did not 
live in ; but over a Tobacconist's 
shop ; and that the Tobacconist, 
with his wife and children, ail 
enjoyed cxcc^ent health, his 
reply only The fact js this, 

you shotftd Brighton, and 

consult Dr. Bagge.” “But who is 
Doctor Bagge ?” “Why g^d God, 
where have you lived?” “What?” 
cried I, “ you but now twitted 
me with living in a Tobacconist’s,” 
“ Well, the fact is this. Dr. Bagge 
is the only man in his profession 
that is worth a straw, and if 1 were 
dying to-morrow, I’d call him in, 
I’Ubcd—dif I didn’t.” What 
the precise value of a man who is 
worth a straw may be, I am not 
aware, and it occurred to me that 
calling in the Doctor might not 
necessarily avert the consequence 
my friend had imprecated. But 
I remained silent, and after a short 
time he took his hat and left me to 
my uneasy sensations,—to my tea, 
my headache, and my bed. I went 
to Brighton, and was no better ; 
had been shampoo’d, I had bathed, 

I had done everything according 
to rule and advice, but grew no 
better. I know not how it was, 
but Dr. Bagge occurred to me ; 

1 will send for him directly, said 
I: I rang the bell, the servant: 
ceme. “ Run directly and bring 
Dr. Bagge to see me.” She re¬ 
treated in silence. In an amaz¬ 


ingly short time the house was 
almost overthrown by a tremen¬ 
dous knocking at the door, which 
„ was presently opened and slam¬ 
med to again with a force which 
seemed to shake the slight tene¬ 
ment to its foundations, making 
the ill-fitted windows rattle, and 
ring. A heavy step on the stairs ; 
a sound of a stick regularly ram¬ 
med down on each step of the 
ascent; my door was burst open, 
and the great Dr. Bagge stood 
before me. My awe was intense 
and so was my surprise. He 
was neither dressed in the fashion 
of the day nor of any one preced¬ 
ing period ; a short, very square 
built man, not corpulent exactly 
but bulky, and of prodigious 
strength of build, very broad 
shouldered and very erect. He 
stood like a statue, and the pedes¬ 
tals were solid as that which they 
supported; his face was broad, his 
colour, that of a russet apple, his 
nostrils distended like those of a 
hard breathing horse. Tie wore 
a snuff-coloured, swallow-tailed 
coat, prodigiously ample in front, 
which looked like a compound of 
tlie fashions of the reigns of G eorge 
1st and George 4th. His knee 
breeches were of blue cloth, and 
with strings (not bnckle8ji,of green 
ribbon. His stockings were of 
blue-ribhed cotton ; and he wore 
a waistcoat of black silk, with a 
white cravat, but no collar or frill. 
This figure stood motionless at 
tlie door, gazing on me, with a 
gold-headed cane pressed to its 
lips. Behind were too ruffianly 
looking fellows, with very much 
tlie air of resurrection men ; one 
having a villainous scowl on his 
brovfr, and a deep scar upon his 
cheek ; thin and hungry in mien, 
and vulture-likc about his naked 
unsightly tliroat ; the other was 
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a stout burly varlet, who bore a 
box of implements in his hand, 
while his companion flourished a 
sort of scourge, or cat-o’-nine-tails. 
For some time I was silent, but 
cried at last, “ What does this 
mean ?” “ I understand,” replied 
the Doctor, in a half-menacing and 
loud voice, “ that you sent for 
me.” “ Yes,” I murmured faint¬ 
ly, “ I own I did so." “ Aha!” 
cried he, “ then I see no time 
is to be lost. Do your duty.” 
In an instant his myrmidons 
had rushed forward; I flew to the 
poker, but, ere I could seize it, was 
seized myself, pinioned, placed 
on an overthrown chair, my arms 
tied, my clothes stripped off to 
the waist, and my head shaved ; 
1 could not cry for help, for 1 
was gagged. When all this was 
done, which occupied an incredi¬ 
bly short time, he cried, “ There 
is too much hot blood here; there 
is too much of the spirit of resis¬ 
tance : do your work. Gauger.” 
Gauger did his work, and gave 
me three or four cuts with his 


scourge that almost seemed to 
cut me in two. “ Take the gag 
from his mouth,” said the Doctor, 
in a benevolent tone, “ give him 
the relief of screams.” It was 
done. “ Why,” asked I, “ do you 
treat mo thus ?” “ It is the way 

to bring you to your senses,” 
shouted the Doctor. “ I am not 
mad,” cried I as loudly. “ 'Tis 
the song of you all,” answered the 
Doctor ; “ not mad, you fool! 
then why did you send for me ?” 
“ Nay,” said 1, “ that clinches 
the matter; t must indeed be 
mad.” “ Give it him. Gauger,” 
roared the Doctor in a fury; but 
here I gave so violent a twist of 
the bo'dy to avoid his impending 
scourge, that I fell from the bed 
in which I had been lying, and 
awoke. There was no Brighton, 
no sea breeze,—the weed 1 smell 
was not sea-weed. I had been 
lying with my neck on the sharp 
edge of a board; Doctor Bagge, 
his myrmidons, and all the rest 
of it, had been nothing but—a sick 
man’s dream. 



THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 


FKUM SCIIir.LKK. 


Take hence the world!” Zeus, from fiis lofty station, 
Proclaimed to man—Take ; it shall be your own ; 
Henca^rth to you I yield its occupation. 

Share it like brethren, I will reign alone.” 


Then might you see each sharing at his pleasure, 
And settling in their places young and old ; 

The Farmer takes the fields with all their treasure. 
The mounted Noble proudly sweeps the world. 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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The Merchant counts his generative riches, 

Tlic Abbot stipulates for choice of wine; 

The King blockades the highways and the bridges, 
And saith, “ For verily, thatull is mine.” 

Long time after this sharing had been ended, 

The Poet came from some remotest land; 

O’er all the world his anxious gaze he bended, 

And saw that all things owned some master’s hand. 

“ Ah me!” he cried, “ must I alone of all then 
Forgotten be, thy most devoted son ?” 

Thus loud be dared to lift his voice and call then, 

And bowed his head before the thunderer’s throne. 


“ If in the land of dreams thou must be faring,” 

(Calm spoke the God) “ there lies no blame in me ; 
Wlere wert thou, then, when men the earth were sharing?’’ 
Answered the Poet—“ Lord, I was with thee.” 

Mine eye upon thy majesty was dwelling. 

Upon thy Heaven’s harmonies mine ear. 

Forgive the heart that with that rapture swelling 
Lost by neglect the earth he felt too near.” 


“ What shall be done ?” said Zeus, “ The eartli is given, 
'Fhe Wood, the 'Tilth, the Mart, no more arc mine, 
Wil^Thou for ever dwell with me in Heaven ? 
Comsy'^or the gate will ope to touch of thine.” 


H. G. K. 





A WEEK IN 1*ARIS, IN FEBRUARY. 1818.* 


lETTER NO. I. 


Paris, Fsbif. 2ls1, 1818. 

Tite obstinacy of the king or of Ins 
ministers—or of both— has brouglit 
on a crisis which can only be tormi- 
iiated by the disgrace of the one, or 
the downfal of both. 1 need not 
remind you that tlie worthy inhabi¬ 
tants of the ancient Lutetia Parisio- 
rum have ever been noted for their 
independent and turbulent spirit ; 
nor need I recall to your recollec¬ 
tion the histories of the Sainto Ligue, 
of the Fronde, of the first great Re¬ 
volution, or of the “ glorious three 
days” of July 1830 - not to mention 
a host of minor disturbances. This 
somewhat disorderly love of liberty 
and aversion to anything like auto¬ 
cratic power is not, however, altoge- 

» peculiar to the Parisians. The 
ks generally, from the age of 
is down to our own times, have 
and anon given striking proofs 
that their designation was no misno¬ 
mer, though they seem rather to 
have venerated the idea, than to 
have possessed the reality of free¬ 
dom. Moreover, it has always ap¬ 
peared to me that a Frenchnuin’a 
notions of liberty arc truly republi¬ 
can—1 would say, democratical— 
that is, every one covets for himself 
the free exposition of hia^wn opini¬ 
ons, but would coerce his neighbour 
to a similar profession of iaith. 


Whence, you will ask, arises this 
intolerance ? I answer imhesiuting- 
ly, that it arises from the peculiar 
characteristic of the Frimlis—from 
their vanity. And to wounded vanity 
do I ascribe the present porilons 
position of the Miiustsy. While it 
is undeniable that the venality, cor¬ 
ruption, and unconstitutional con¬ 
duct of those placed at the liead of 
affairs, have tended in a great de¬ 
gree to alienate the minds of all 
right-thinking men—to u more trivial 
cause must be assigned the bitter¬ 
ness and pcrsoiialit}' exhibited in 
the attacks of the opposition. In 
tlie opening speech of the session 
ail injudicious paragraph denounced 
the lleforniists, or, as we would call 
them, the Demagogues, as “enemio.s 
ov blinfi." This was an unpavdon-* 
able ailront. Inimical they miglit 
he, but blind! The Idea was pre- 
pustCTous, and the Ministry who 
could devise, and the sovereign who 
could litter, such an opprobrious epi¬ 
thet, were equally to he regarded a.s 
laboring under mental derangement 
of a peculiarly malignant order. 
//iHC ilia: lacrymfe. Hence the fu¬ 
rious diatribes of the Marquis de 
Boissy and of M. Odilon-Barrot; 
hence the argumentative and fiiian- , 
cial opposition of M. Thiers; hence 
the smart sayings of M. Lamartine; 


* These letters were written on the spot to a frienil in EnRlantJ, and, althovxh perfectly 
orieinal, arc now inserted amoni; our SclecUunsi and Translations, at ttie parUciilar reiincst 
of the writer.—Rn. S. M, M. 
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and hence the concerted yelping of 
the entire pack of Cafe frequenters, 
of Charivari readers, and of ad cap- 
iandum scribblers. But not content 
-with this insult to their understand-^ 
ing, M. Guiisot went so far as to 
taunt the opposition with the inferior¬ 
ity of their numbers, and even insi¬ 
nuated that it was in the power of 
the Ministry to stifle all discussion 
by means of the immense majority 
that supported them. This was a 
deplornhle imprudence, and the 
hravadowillnot readily be forgiven. 
By thus continually adding insult to 
injury, M. fJuizol has succeeded in 
making himself the most unpopular 
minister that has held ottice since the 
fall of Prince Polignac. 'I’hc great¬ 
est grievance of allremains to be told. 
For many months past Banquets 
have h«.s.*n given in the principal 
cities of the kingdom, at wliich cer¬ 
tain inflammatory speeches were ut¬ 
tered, and toasts proposed not 
niucli to the honor of the powers 
that be. Not only was the king’s 
health invariably omitted, but at Li¬ 
moges Republicanism was tainted 
with profanity, and the name of Je¬ 
sus Christ, the Chief of llepuhlicans, 
was otFered and received as a politi¬ 
cal toast. At last it was determined 
that a Reform Banquet—for their 
professed object is to obtain an elec¬ 
toral reform—should be celebrated 
in the very metropolis. This was 
bringing the pest too near to their 
own doors, and the Ministry now 
prepared to bring the struggle to an 
issue. It was officially announced 
that the Government refused its 
sanction to any public meetings of 
this description, and M. Hebert, 
the Minister of Justice, declared 
from his place, that if necessary, the 
armed force would be called upon to 
compel the due observance of a law 
of 1793, whicli every body had long 
regarded as obsolete. This law, 
however, was admirably adapted to 
answer the present purposes of the 
Government, and it was accordingly 
resolved to enforce it at all hazrrds. 
Thata man of M. Guizot’s experience 
and perspicacity of view should have 
decided on taking such a step, is 


most surprising. As long as he per¬ 
mitted the Demagogues to rant at 
their pleasure, there was no gi-c.at 
danger of action. Well pleased to 
hear themselves speak, and not a 
little puffed up by the certain degree 
of after-dinner popularity they had 
acquired, these sage politicians wool d 
have been content to let things hold 
on the even tenor of their way, and 
would have never dreamed of con¬ 
verting their noisy hark into an en¬ 
venomed bite. lloweA'er sic diis pla- 
euii. 'I'he Government prohibited 
the celebration of any more Ban¬ 
quets for political puri>oscs, and 
threatened to proceed judicially 
against all who should prove con¬ 
tumacious. Immediately, the elec¬ 
tors of the Twelfth Arrondissement 
of Paris agreed that a Reform Ban¬ 
quet should be held on tlie 22nd 
of February at a convenient spot 
near the Champs Elysccs, and invi¬ 
tations were sent to several Peers of 
France, the most violent members of 
the opposition, and the students—a 
niimcrons and influential body, re¬ 
markable for their intelligence, dis¬ 
sipation, and turbulence. Prepara¬ 
tions hai'c been made with much 
secrecy and dispatch, and a break¬ 
fast has been appointed for twelve 
o’clock to-morrow, at which will be 
present three Peers, fifty-four Depu¬ 
ties, and a host of students, electors, 
and busy-boflics, who are to assem¬ 
ble on the Place dc la Madeleine, 
and march in procession up the 
Champs Elysees. 

Since writing the above, a change 
has come over the spirit of the dream. 
The Government having notified 
their intention of putting down the 
meeting by extreme measures, if ne¬ 
cessary, a deputation waited upon 
M. Odilon-Barrot to ascertain if he 
was prepared to persist at all risks. 
'I'hat prudent gentleman has declin¬ 
ed to take upon himself the res¬ 
ponsibility of the fearful conse¬ 
quences that might result from a 
ccllision between the people and the 
military. M. Lamartine, however, 
and some seventeen of his colleagues, 
lifted up their voices against this 
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cowardly abandonment—not of a 
Banquet,—but of a principle, and 
loudly protested against such pusil¬ 
lanimity. The people, too, are evi¬ 
dently disgusted with the poltroonery 
of the declamatory M. O. Barrot, 


and the utmost agitation pervades 
Palis. Oil the Boulevards large 
groups are formed, and the motlus 
operandi on the morrow seems to be 
the subject of much anxious discus¬ 
sion. Qui vivra, verra. 


LETTER NO. II. 


Paris, February 22nd; 1851. 

In my letter of yesterday I men¬ 
tioned the gener^ dissatisfaction 
that prevailed on account of the 
postponement of the long-talked- 
of Banquet, but I little expected that 
in the snort space of four-and-twenty 
hours things would have taken so 
unfavorable a turn. About ten 
o'clock this morning some 200 caval¬ 
ry of the Municipal Guard, the 
finest corps in the kingdom, trotted 
slowly up the Chanqis Klysecs, and 
proceeded to the spot indicated as 
the probable scene of the proposed 
meeting. Excepting a few of the curi¬ 
ous not a soul was visible, and they 
accordingly wheeled about and rode 
back again, amid the good-humored 
laughter of the by-standers. The 
streets were filled at aii early hour, 
for even the sluggards were up by 
times and intent on enjoying a holi¬ 
day. Besides which, the workshops 
and magazines were all closed, 
under the apprehension that the men 
.might possess themselves of the 
implements of their daily occupation 
and convert them into formidable 
weapons of offence. This fear iniglit 
possibly be well founded, but to my¬ 
self this conduct appears extremely 
injudicious, for thus all the laboring 
population has been let loose at 
the very time that their attention 
ought to have been the must en¬ 
gaged. Double wages for the day 
would have thinned the streets, 
and spared much distress to the 
unoffending. Between ten and ele¬ 
ven a considerable nupaber of work¬ 
men and idlers had collected on the 
Place de la Madeleine, but evidently 
widiout any fixed plan of action. 
Soon afterwards a procession of stu¬ 
dents, accompanied by a regular mob 
of the lowest class, arrived from the 


other side of the river, and began 
bawling out with more energy than 
harmony the Marseillaise and the 
Chwtir des Girondim. Occasionally 
was heard a cry of Five la R^orme, 
a has Guizot, which was always the 
signal for a hearty laugh from 
the spectators. The Place de la 
Madeleine and the upper part of 
the Rue Royale were now oc¬ 
cupied by a dense crowd, while 
from eVery window appeared a mass 
of human heads, seemingly much 
amused by the noisy demonstrations 
that were taking plqce in the street 
below them. A general movement 
became inevitable from the continued 
accession to their numbers, and 
like an avalanche forced from its 
position by its own weight, the 
people were slowly impelled towards 
the Place do la Concorde. Opposite 
to them stood the Chamber of De- 
putie**, where, on that very .day, 
M. Odilon Barrot was to demand 
the impeachment of the Ministers. 
By common consent, for most as¬ 
suredly there was no leader, the rude 
mass moved across the Pont de Ju 
Concorde, and tearing down the rails 
in front of the palace, endeavored to 
force their way into the Chamber. 
Some few, indeed, succeeded, but 
the others were driven in coufnsion 
across the bridge by a brisk charge 
of (vivi\lry under General Sebastian!, 
who arrived at a most opportune mo¬ 
ment. Within half an hour after¬ 
wards the Place de la Concorde was 
occupied by an imposing force of 
Dragoons, Municipal Guards, and 
Infantry, and presented a strange 
and dazzling scene when the sun 
,shonc out on their burnished arms. 
The boys now began to pelt the 
military with stones, and it was 
found necessary to clear the ground 
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by repeated charges. Unhappily, 
the Municipal Guard exhibited but 
little forbearance, and freqnently 
dashed in among peaceful groups 
of citizens in the most brutal manner. 
Thus was engendered a feeling «)f 
enmity between that gallant corps 
and the people, and on some occa¬ 
sions the National Guards stejipcd 
forward and loudly blamed the vio¬ 
lent conduct of the Municipals. 

I must now beg you to accompany 
me into the Chamber of Deputies. 
You probably cxpoct to lincJ them 
greatly excited, or at least anxiously 
devising some means of tranquilliyiiig 
the people, and restoring stability 
tf) the (rovernment. Not at all. 
The worthy Deputies are gravely 
discussing the merits and demerits 
of the IJordcaux Dank liill—a mea¬ 
sure of luj, inlriusic importance, and 
which could have been postponed 
another week, without the slightest 
dutrirneut to th/; public weal. To¬ 
wards tljc close of the silting M. 
O. Barrot presented a paper to the 
President dcmtmdine the impeach¬ 
ment of M. Guizot andhis colleagues, 
for having betrayed the liunour 
and interests of I'rance—for having 
violated the guarantees of liberty— 
for having pursued a systejuatia 
course of corrii))tion, and so "perverted 
the repvesenlalion of the country—for 
having tratficked in ministerial ap¬ 
pointments—for having mined the 
iinarices of the State—for having de- 
sp ailed the citizens of the right, of 
meeting together, a right inherent 
in every free constitution, and 
particularly guaranteed by tlic Char¬ 
ter, by the laws, and by ])reccdetit— 
and finally for having adopted a line 
of policy diametrically ojrposed to 
the tendencies of (he two revojiitions 
consecrated by the blood of citizens. 

But out of doors the progress of 
events was more rapid and exciting. 
The mob, harassed by the furious 
charges of the Municipal Guard, be¬ 
gan to throAv up barricades,—an ope¬ 
ration which they performed with 
much skill and expedition, llie first, 
barricade foimcd was across the* 
ave.«uo of the Champs Klys^cs, 
and consi ited of three lines, in 
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one of which conspicuously figured an 
unfortunate omnibus that had been 
stopped and overturned, the horses 
of course being first taken out, and 
the passengers invited to alight with 
all imaginable politeness. Boughs of 
trees, stone benches torn up from 
their sockets, and the chairs usually 
let out to the frequenters of this 
beautiful promenade, were adroitly 
interwoven, and formed a very to¬ 
lerable screen against the sudden 
onslaughts of the cavalry. The ex¬ 
ample was too good to he throAvn 
away, and erelong similar barricades 
arose in dillerent parts of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Honorf', and in the cross 
streets that connect it with the upper 
half of the Champs Elysecs. The 
guard house at the corner of the Rue 
do Pontliieu was set on fire, and 
some dozens of trees cut down be¬ 
tween the liond I’oint and the Arc 
de 'rHomphe ; and here as well as in 
the Rue and I’anbourg St. llonore all 
the street lamps were smashed to 
atoms, though private lamps were 
universally respected. During the 
afternoon the sh()])s were closed with¬ 
out exciqitlon, saving always tlio 
M.'irchaiuLs des Viiis, avIio have reap¬ 
ed a pvoduciive harvest, and the 
appearance of the streets was singu¬ 
lar in the extreme. Heads were 
peeping out of every window, and 
at each door stood a gronj) of quid¬ 
nuncs, gossiping with the Concierge, 
and ready to take shelter within the 
friendly yorte cwiMre, as soon us the 
sonorous voice of the trumpets and 
the scampering of the people beto¬ 
kened a charge of the cavalry. As 
the day advanced, and no symptoms 
of tranquillity showed themselves, 
the respectable part of the commu¬ 
nity began to grow anxious, and 
looked forward to the darkness of 
the niglvt with no small apprehen¬ 
sion. There would be no moon to 
replace the broken lamps, and not 
a single policQ, oHiccr or sergent He 
viUe was anywhere to be seen. At 
last, about five o’clock, drums were 
heard jbeating the rappel in every 
quarter of the town, and the National 
Guard turned out v'ith alacrity to 
protect persons and pi' 0 ]>erty from 
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insult and outrage. But the mob 
evinced no disposition to plunder 
any thing but arms, and the only 
shops into which they broke were 
tliose of gunsmiths. In the evening 
indeed they pillaged some of the 
odices for collecting the Octroi, or 
Town duty, which, beitig levied on 
provisions, is peculiarly odious to the 
poor, and not very popular among 
the rich—and after possessing them¬ 
selves of the receij)ts of the day, 
amounting to nearly .‘},000 francs, set 
the oftices on fire. Mischief seems 
to have been the j)rcdominant pas¬ 
sion of the day, and in no case have I 
heard of any person being insulted, 
which is the more icmarkablc us no 
protectii’ii could Son;; ocen afforded 
by the usn- vf the public 

pecjte. A -i ti!-- . j( <»f to-day 

has been no inoi, wlinl we would 
call a po!ice-rioi, I’jd such as woidd 
have been speedily put down by mir 
London Police. In one respect, in¬ 
deed, it has dilfcred from an English 
row, and that is in the aksence of 
any pillaging—though many of the 
rioters arc in a stale of utter destitu¬ 
tion. The mn.st active offenders have 
been tlie incorrigible Gamins, who 
appear to be a race peetdiar to 
I’aris. Varying frt)m twelve to eigh¬ 
teen years of ago, they combine the 
mischievous propensities of the boy' 
with the strength and astuteness of 
the man. Unwashed and unshorn, 
they are singularly repulsive iu out¬ 
ward appearance; nor is their povei^ 
ty rendered interesting by an air of 
depression or suffering. On the con¬ 
trary, their eye beams with malice, 
audacity', and acuteness, and their 
short, thick-set, hairy figures, plainly 


announce that their physical qualities 
are not deficient, whatever may he 
wanting* in the moral. In snort, 
they are Pucks of a larger growth, 
and bid fair to eclipse the deeds of 
that merry elf. 

Every one asks why were not the 
Garde TSalionalc called out to-day’? 
It is their peculiar duty to keep 
peace and order in the capital, and 
yet until five o’clock in the afternoon 
not a single division was on duty. 
The answer to Ibis question is easily 
found. Louis Philippe, who owed 
his elevation to the throne to the 
support and good will of this influ¬ 
ential body, has most insprudently 
contrived to make himself exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular among them. It is 
wolf known that they have long been 
the advocates of eleetoral reform, 
and forUiis reason the mii^stry fear¬ 
ed to call them out. This apjirehcn- 
sioii was unfounded, 'fliere cannot 
be a doubt hut tlui^ the National 
Guard would at once have checked 
the rioting, and prevenJed the con¬ 
struction of the barricades. Com¬ 
posed of the most re.spocf able citizens, 
profe-ssional men as well as trades¬ 
people, it is their maiiife.st inlere,st to 
preserve traiujuillily, and guard 
against any aftem])tR upon life or 
))roperty. At the same time it is 
probable that after suppressing these 
riots, they will make sneh a signi¬ 
ficant demonstration of tlieir political 
opinions, that it will be no long¬ 
er possible for the king lo rctaiti 
his present ministry—and assuredly 
some consideration is due to ihe de¬ 
liberate opinions of 00,000 men, who 
are the true representatives of the 
popular feeling. 


LETTER NO. III. 


Paris, February 23rtl, 1848. 

The political horizon, that for a 
brief space seemed aboutJ;o clear up, 
has again clouded over, and a fear¬ 
ful storm is at hand—but let us be¬ 
gin with the beginning. Alter con¬ 
suming with fire the Octroi ofhees, 
as I mentioned in my letter of yes¬ 
terday, the rioters vanished from the 


streets—whither, few know and still 
fewer care to know. Strong patrols 
of the National Guard and tnjops of 
the Line paraded tlm fown, but the 
night passed over in the utmost tran¬ 
quillity, broken only by the measured 
tread of the soldiers and the heating 
of the rain, as fitful gusts hurled«tt 
against windows and vokis. At a 
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very early hour, however, of the 
niornin;;' might be seen men, women, 
and cliildren, hurrying abcAit from 
sbop to shop, laying in ample stores 
for one or more days, according to 
tl'.e timidity of the good housewives. 
An air of anxiety marked every 
countenance, and by eleven o'clock 
almost every shop was closed, and 
while the females occupied the upper 
windows of the house, the door was 
again beset by a little knot of retail¬ 
ers of news—each one bringing some 
startling rumour or fact to swell the 
common budget, and then hastening 
on to another group with his growing 
stock of absurdities. The quarters 
of the town that were most disturbed 
yesterday have been tolerably quiet 
to-day, thanks to the good-temper¬ 
ed firmness of the National Guard. 
In the populous quarters, however, 
of St. Denis, St. Martin, and St. An¬ 
toine, the violence of the Municipal 
Guard has causied a loss of life, and it 
is said that fiveoi six men of the peo¬ 
ple have been seriously wounded, 
while one was shot dead on the spot: 
one of the Municipals is also report¬ 
ed to have been killed. But very 
few arms were seen in the hands of 
the rioters, and these of the most in¬ 
efficient description, if we except the 
muskets stolen from the gunsmiths, 
and those wrested from the soldiery 
posted at some of the guard-houses. 
The general feeling was in favor of 
the military, and loud cheers greet¬ 
ed them whenever they appeared in 
sight, occasionally mingled with 
fierce menaces against the Garde 
Municipale. During the entire day 
the Place de la Concorde was occupied 
by a formidable body of Cuirassiers, 
Dragoons, Municipal Guards, and In¬ 
fantry, while the National Guard 
lined the arcades of the Rue de Ri- 
voli, and kept open the communica¬ 
tion between the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties and the Palace of the Tuileries. 
The Place du Carousel was also 
strictly guarded', and several pieces 
of artillery were pointed in the direc¬ 
tion whence a mob might be expects 
ed to advance. But the people 
viewed no inclination to attack die 
military, and they on their part ap¬ 


peared quite as reluctant to enter 
upon hostilities. In the afternoon 
the Boulevards were crowded to ex¬ 
cess, and an incessant bawling of the 
Marseillaise and the Chtsur des Giron- 
ditts served as a safety-valve to the 
pent-up patriotism of the mob. At 
times indeed were heard loud shouts 
of Five la R^orme ! which being re¬ 
echoed by the National Guards, pro¬ 
duced a tremendous cheering, and 
Five la Garde Nationah ! resounded 
far and wide. As the crowd collect¬ 
ed round the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, fierce cries of A bos Guhot! 
Five la Reforme ! rent the air, and 
as the soldiers on duty gently drove 
the mob before them at a walking 
pace, insidious cheers were heard, 
and Vive la Ligne ! Fivent les Cui¬ 
rassiers ! were uttered by stentorian 
lungs, and evidently were not thrown 
away on the well-afiected military. 
Altogether it was a curious and 
amusing scene to view that sea of 
heads moving to and fro—dashing 
furiously towards some one point, 
and then rushing back with equal 
force—at times roaring in fearful 
tones ; and then would come a low 
murmur yet more terrible, and ex¬ 
pressive of much intensity of feeling. 
Suddenly it became known that M, 
Guizot had resigned, and that the 
King had sent for Count Mol6 to 
form a liberal Ministry. The transi¬ 
tion from discontent and menace to 
the most extravagant joy is altoge- 
tlier indescribable. Hands were 
clasped, hats thrown into the air, 
men flung themselves into each 
other’s arms, and rays of gladness 
beamed on every countenance. Five 
la R^orme ! again and again rung 
around, and then came a feebler 
shout Five le roi! but this died away 
amid laughter and sarcasm. The 
glad tidings rapidly spread through 
every quarter of the town, and peace 
was at once established. But alas 1 
this calm was destined to be of brier 
duration! ' About nine o’clock in 
the evening a dense crowd had as- 
seiqjsled on the Boulevards, especial¬ 
ly near the Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, but the utmost good-humour 
was displayed, and the majority were 
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on their way to their homes, singing 
somewhat vociferously but otherwise 
orderly enough. Opposite the Mi¬ 
nistry they pressed rather close upon 
the military—it was indeed unavoid¬ 
able, for the latter occupied two- 
thirds of the entire width of the 
street. The officer in command mis¬ 
took the movement, and, imagining 
that the mob intended to disarm his 
men, in an evil moment gave the 
word to fire. So great, so closely- 
packed was the crowd, and so well- 
directed the volley, that above sixty 
men fell to the ground, cither dead 
or severely wounded. A moment of 

S ame and wild confusion ensued. 

[any were trampled under foot, 
and no one deemed himself safe uu- 


til far removed from the fatal spot. 
Then arose a fearful cry for ven¬ 
geance.* They who but that instant 
had so tumultuously fled, now re¬ 
turned for the fallen, and bore tho 
dead to the office of the National, 
and thence to the Place de la ilas- 
tille, where they lie exposed to the 
gaze of all. Few who heard it will 
ever forget that cry for blood which 
arose from the people as from one 
men. “ Vengeance ! Atix armes ! 
Nous sommes trains! On assassine 
nos frh-es!" Such were the terri¬ 
ble sounds that spread wide dismay, 
and every one hastened to bis home 
with a heavy heart, as he thought 
of what must happen on tlie mor¬ 
row. 


LETTER 

Paris, February 24#A, 1848. 

The events I am about to relate 
are so extraordinary, and the time 
occtipied by them so brief, that you 
will imagine I am endeavoring to 
rival the thousand and one nights of 
marvellous memory. Even I, the 
narrator, hardly know whether or 
not I am under the influence of a 
troubled dream, or a disordered im¬ 
agination. Since this hour last 
night two ministries have fallen to 
the ground ; an aged monarch has 
been forced to abdicate ; his infant 
grandson accepted by the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, has been re¬ 
fused by the people themselves ; the 
Chamber of Deputies has been dis¬ 
solved ; two palaces have been sack¬ 
ed, and their splendid furniture com¬ 
mitted to the flames ; a royal dynas¬ 
ty has been overthrown, root and 
branch, and a Republic demanded; 
eighty thousand troops have laid 
down their arms at the command of 
an almost unarmed mob ; the wealth¬ 
iest individual in Europe has been 
glad to escape from the metropolis 
of his dominions in, a one-horse 
shay ; and he, who in the morning 
magnanimously offered a general 
amnesty to his rebellious sijbiccts, 
was in the afternoon compelled to 
fliee from his palace without^ even 
a change of linen. Such is the 
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won^ous tale I have now to pen. 
Can you not now understand how 
eternity may be as single day ? 

I resume my narrative from the 
moment of the fatal catastrophe that 
occurred opposite to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the rain, 
and the darkness, of a stonny night, 
the people labored pcrscvcringly to 
construct barricades, and to place 
themselves in a position to take a 
signal vengeance for what they deem¬ 
ed an act of treachery on the part of 
the King and his government. A 
terrible thing is the energy of a deter¬ 
mined people. Silently and unceas¬ 
ingly their work progressed. Few 
or no arms were in their hands— 
furor arma ministrat —their most 
formidable weapon was their own 
unbending will, their own indomi¬ 
table spirit. From the commence- 
meat qf the Boulevard dcs Italiens 
to the Porte St. Denis, the barri¬ 
cades rose behind each other in stern 
defiance, and so strongly were they 
built that artillery alone could have 
made any impression upon them. 
The trees that lined the Boulevards 
were cut down and drawn across the 
^ street; carts, omnibuses, cabriolets, 
and vehicles of all descriptions were 
overturned ; and finally a solid %all 
of paving stones was run up breast 
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high, and in some degree secured 
hy’the branches of the fallen trees. 
Owing to some strange neglect, or 
still stranger infi^tuation, not the 
slightest opposition was oftcred by 
the military during the progress of 
these works, and when the morning 
dawned, it was discovered that the 
cavalry could no longer act. The 
situation of the military indeed was 
any thing hut enviable. Many of 
them had been under arms for near¬ 
ly six-and-thirty hours, and their 
adversaries were their own relatives, 
with whom moreover they sympa¬ 
thised in opinions and feelings. Ne¬ 
vertheless, I firmly believe that they 
would have done * their duty had 
there been any symptoms of firm¬ 
ness in their leaders. In no one in- 
st.'incc did they exhibit any insub- 
ordiiiatioiii. When ordered to fire, 
they fired, when the word was given 
to charge, not a nuin reined in his 
horse, and finaUv when commanded 
to surrender their arms, they obey¬ 
ed without a murmur. The fortune 
of the day would probably have been 
very difiercut, had Marshal Bugeaud 
been allowed to retain the com¬ 
mand of the troops. But his ap- 
poiiitiuent wjis scarcely announced, 
before it was cniicellcd. Of his un¬ 
popularity among the people some 
idea may be formed from the saying 
attributed to him, with or without 
reason, “ Je mitraillerai la canaille 
d'une bonne maniere.'* Though not 
a fiivorite wHh the troops, they had 
so long been accustomed to obey 
him in Algeria, and the determined 
inflexibility of his character was so 
well known, that they would have 
executed his orders mechanically, 
and a frightful carnage would have 
cemented the despotism of ,the 
throne. As it was, the soldiers left 
without a head speedily fraternized 
with the people, and scattered de¬ 
tachments of the Municipal Guard 
alone attempted to offer a resistance 
which their paucity of numbers ren¬ 
dered worse than useless. 

So early as seven in the morning 
hostilities commenced in the neigh- 
boittiiood of the Place Boyale, and a 
few on buUi sides were placed hors 


de combat —^but the lukewarmness of 
the military and the want of fire-arms 
on Uie part of the people prevented 
any serious loss of life from taking 
place. A little after nine a rumor 
spread abroad that further conces¬ 
sions had been made, and that Messrs, 
Thiers and Odilon Barrot had been 
commanded to form a popular Mi¬ 
nistry. In fact, Count Mole had 
informed the King at five o’clock 
A. M. (!) that he found it impossible 
to compose a cabinet suited to meet 
the exigencies of the case. 11 is 

Majesty was therefore reduced to 
submit to necessity, and to accept a 
Ministry extremely obnoxious to his 
tastes. Orders were instantly des¬ 
patched by General Lamoriciero, the 
new Commaiider-in-Chlef of the Na¬ 
tional Guard and of the department 
of the Seine, to suspend all firing ; 
and the soldiers, reversing their 
muskets, slowly descended the Boule¬ 
vards, amid the loud vhats of the 
mob. The National Guard, who 
closed the march, were greeted 
with the most enthusiastic cheering, 
and the people cordially mingled 
with them as they advanced towards 
the Church of the Magd.ilene. On ar¬ 
riving o])posite M. Guizot’s late 
residence, tliey were joined by the 
soldiers placed thei'e on guard, but 
this important public building w'as 
saved from plunder and devasta¬ 
tion by the prompt presence of 
mind of an officer of the Garde Na- 
tionale, who hastily posted at the 
gates one of his own corps, and a ' 
man taken at random from the peo¬ 
ple. The hint was readily under¬ 
stood and appreciated, and in a few 
seconds were ti'aced in huge charac¬ 
ters in chalk the magic words Pro- 
priH6 Nationale on one door, and 
on the other; Hotel sous la sauve- 
garde du Petiple. But even in the 
midst of these trying scenes the na¬ 
tional love of ridicule peeped forth, 
and a wag attached to the entrance 
two boards bearing respectively the 
inscriptions Boutique a louer and 
Gran4 appartemvnt d louer jiresenti- 
ment. On tlie outer wall appeared 
a terrible memeutti of last night’s 
massacre : the words d mart Guizot 
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were written in letters of blood. A 
considerable number of the people 
here separated from the main body, 
and proceeded to the Rue de Clichy, 
where they liberated the prisoners 
confined for debt. In the meantime 
a procession was observed slowly ad¬ 
vancing up the Boulevards, andinak- 
ing for the Rue St. Denis. It was 
composed of M. Odilon Barrot, ac¬ 
companied by Horace Vernet, the 
celebrated historical painter, in the 
uniform of an officer of the National 
Guard, and by several Deputies of 
ultra-radical principles. On reach¬ 
ing the great barricade that defended 
the entrance of the Rue St. Denis, 
M. Odilon-Barrot attempted to bar 
rangue the mob, but had hardly time 
to utter the words : “ My good 
friends, our joint efforts have tri¬ 
umphed. We have re-conquered 
our liberty,” when a loud murmur 
of dissent drowned his voice, and a 
man with much violent gesticula¬ 
tion shouted aloud.—“ It is too 
late ! We have been too often be¬ 
trayed !” The crest-fallen dema¬ 
gogue discovered his mistake, and 
abruptly turning round, made his 
escape with all despatch. The peo¬ 
ple, though easily cajoled for a time, 
are possessed of sound good sense, 
and soon discover the difference be¬ 
tween a true friend and a vain, ego¬ 
tistical, interested declai)ncr. Un 
Monday, M. Odilon Barrot had the 
game in his own hands. Had he 
persisted in holding the Banquet, he 
would have been the idol of the day, 
but his vacillation has brought upon 
him the contempt and distrust of all 
parties. 

Up to this moment no lips had 
uttered the great purpose of the peo- 
le, but a secret and mysterious un- 
erstanding seemed to thrill through 
them. They thought and felt as one 
man, and needed no outward sym¬ 
bols to communicate their mutual 
wishes. But the appearance and 
conciliatory words of M. Odilon 
Barrot acted as a spark on a well- 
laid train. It was now time to jle- 
clare their intentions, and one uni¬ 
versal shout arose —Tuikries ! 

•—not more ominous or sure was the 
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writing on the wall, than that fierce 
and sudden cry—^it was the death 
knell of the monarchy—and the 
dormant strength of the people was 
about to be developed in all its ter- 
•rible energy, as the huge giant shak¬ 
ing off the lethargy of habit and 
prejudice arose in all the retributive 
majesty of an angry and injured 
people. It was now too late to bar 
their passage. The irresistible tor¬ 
rent poured on regardless of the 
puny efforts of a handful of the Mu¬ 
nicipal Guard, and momentarily 
swelling by the continued accession 
of armed men, who were hastening 
by a co m mon impulse to join their 
brethren, after attacking the bar¬ 
racks and seizing upon the anns of 
the soldiery. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that the latter operation was 
by no means a difficult one^for offi¬ 
cers of approved v-ilour were seen to 
surrender their swords at the first 
summous to the uimrmed black¬ 
guards who demanded them. 

About noon, a desperate attack 
was made upon the guard house iu 
the corner of the Place de la Con¬ 
corde, and four or five of the Garde 
Municipale we,re slain outright. Au 
attempt was also made to carry the 
Ministerc des Finances in the Rue 
de Rivoli, but the soldiers retreated 
within the gates, and tlie mob dar¬ 
ed not to assail them in so strong a 
position. Tlie Ministere de la Ma¬ 
rine was unmolested throughout the 
day, for a rude inscription besought* 
the people to respect tlie brave Ma¬ 
riners, and their wives and families, 
whose papers were deposited in 
this edifice. 

In the meanwhile the great mass 
of the people had arrived on the 
open ^pocc ill front of the Palais 
Royal, and resoh ed to make them¬ 
selves masters of the guard-house 
before continuing their march upon 
the Palace of the Tiiileriea, so as not 
to leave in the hands of the Military 
a strongliold which threatened the * 
rear of the advancing column. This 
post was occupied by a company of 
the 14th Regiment of the line, the 
same that had fired on the people 
the previous evening, and by some 

c 
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twenty-iiTe men of the Garde Mu> 
nicipale. These gallant fellows re¬ 
fused to deliver up their arhis, or to 
listen to any terms, and, as the peo¬ 
ple pressed upon them, they even 
fired a well-directed volley, which* 
speedily cleared the space in front 
of them. The conflict lasted above 
two hours. National Guards and 
the armed men, mingled indiscrimi¬ 
nately together, placed themselves 
at the corners of the adjoining 
streets an'dinthe Cour dTlonncut of 
the Palais Royal, whence they kept 
up an incessant and galling fire. 
In the middle of the fray, General 
Lamorici^re galloped into the open 
space and called upon the soldiers 
to suspend hostilities, hutallin vain: 
and the General, being wounded in 
the hand, returned to the Tuileries. 
At ldst,^the royal carria^s weru 
brought out from the Rue St. Tho¬ 
mas du Louvre into the Place du 
Palais Royal,/ind there set on fire. 
Advancing up to this new defence, 
the mob succeeded in bring the 
guardhouse, and thus compelled its 
gallant defenders to evacuate a post 
they had so bravely maintained 
against overwhelming-numbers. In¬ 
flamed by the ardor of the combat, 
the people seemed disposed to make 
a terrible use of their victory, and 
one man was heard to exclaim: 

Ih ont ttt& mm frhre: Ufaut que 
je lue qtielqu'tm." “ Si tu tues 
"replied a National Guard, 
*“ce sera tonjrere aussi." 'J'hisnoble 
answer instantly allayed the vengeful 
spirit of the people, and with a glad 
shout they rushed on to the Place du 
Carousel. But the struggle was al¬ 
ready decided. There was no longer 
a King. The people was supreme. 

By noon despair had seipied.. upon 
the inmates of the palace. The 
generals occupied the waiting rooms, 
silent and depressed. No one could 
devise a remedy for tlie growing 
, evil. No one had the courage to 
counsel energy and action. The 
barricades and the determined con¬ 
duct of the people, supported jiy 
tlieir National Guards, had paralysed 
the stoutest hearts. Messrs. Thiers, 
Dupin, Odilon Barrot, Duvergier de 


Hauranne, Emile de Girordin, and 
a few other Deputies arrived in 
quick succession, and besought the 
King to abdicate in favor of his 
grandson ere yet it was too late. It 
was long before Louis Philippe could 
be induced to sign the humiliating 
act, but there was evidently no at 
ternative. At one o’clock the fol¬ 
lowing proclamation was posted up: 
“ Citizens 1 Abdication onhe King. 
Regency of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Dissolution of the Chamber. Ge¬ 
neral Amnesty.” By this time the 
people had spread over the Place 
du Carousel, and several legions of 
the National Guard completely hem¬ 
med in the Palace. Within the 
railed com-t of the Tuileries there still 
remained nearly 3000 troops of all 
arms, besides some pieces of Artil¬ 
lery. The day was not yet lost. 
But the Duke de Nemours preferred 
thehumane alternative (1 use a gentle 
epithet, for the Prince “ is fallen from 
his high estate”) and the soldiery 
defiled out of the Court on to the 
Quay. The Duke and his Staff has¬ 
tily passed through the vestibule of 
the palace, and made their horses 
descend the steps. In a few minutes 
more the people were in the Tuilc- 
ries, and nearly at the same instant 
the gate at the bottom of the Rue 
de Castiglione was forced open, and 
another division of the mob rushed 
into the garden. 

'The King and Queen had fortu¬ 
nately escaped before this irruption 
took place. The former wore a 
black coat without any decorations, 
and a plain round hat, while the latter 
was dressed in deep mourning. A 
feeble escort of two himdred horse¬ 
men, arrayed in different uniforms, 
surrounded the unfortunate couple, 
and screened them in some degree 
from the painfiil gaze of the public. 
Louis Phillippe walked with down¬ 
cast looks and unsteady step, but 
the Queen ^walked erect and calm, 
casting a cold, proud glance at the 
inquisitive and prying mob. It was 
supposed that they were proceeding 
to the Chamber of Deputies to deposit 
the act of abdication, but on arriv¬ 
ing on the Place de la Concorde, 
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near the spot where Marie Antoi¬ 
nette was guillotined, the King sud¬ 
denly stopped, raised his hat in the 
air, ana pronounced something 
which no one heard on account of 
the noise and confusion that pre¬ 
vailed. So dreadful was the pressure 
of the crowd, that the escort found 
it impossible to keep their ranks, 
and an officer, alarmed for the per¬ 
sonal safety of the King, exclaimed, 
** G^tlemen, spare the King! ’’ 

Are we assassins,” replied a loud 
voice, “let him he off!” “ Yes! yes!” 
echoed the mob, “let him be oft! let 
him be off!” Two small hired ve¬ 
hicles, each drawn by one horse, were 
stationed at hand. Into one of them 
the King and Queen hastily mount¬ 
ed, while the other was taken by 
two ladies who accompanied them. 
In a few minutes they were out of 
sight, galloping furiously towards 
St. Cloud, and guarded by their de¬ 
voted escort. 

While the heads of the Royal fa¬ 
mily were thus making their very 
undignified escape, the Duchess of 
Orleans, attended by the Dukes of 
Nemours and Montpensier, conduct¬ 
ed her two infant children into the 
Chamber of Deputies. Leading them 
by the hand, she took her station in 
the front of the semicircle beneath 
the President. But at this moment 
a body of armed men forced them¬ 
selves into the tribunes, and appear¬ 
ed disposed to interfere with tlie de¬ 
liberations of the Chamber. The 
Duchess accordingly rose from her 
scat, and led her children to the 
back of the Deputies’ benches, but 
still directly facing the President. 
M. Dupin then ascended the tribune 
and announced the abdication of 
Louis Phillippe in favor of the 
young Count of Paris, under the re¬ 
gency of his mother, the Duchess of 
Orleans. This announcement was 
greeted with cheers from the conser¬ 
vative benches, but with tremendous 
uproar from the radical benches and 
from the tribunes. As soon as he 
could obtain a hearing, M. Marie 
suggested the expediency of appoint¬ 
ing a provisional Government, until 
the regency Bill could be amended. 
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because an existing law had appoint¬ 
ed the Duke of Nemours to that of 
fice. The same view of the case was 
taken by M. Cremieux, who further 
professed the utmost respect for all 
* the members of the Royal family. 
Loud applause accompanied this 
speech, at the conclusion of which 
M. Odilon Barrot forcibly addressed 
the Chamber in favor of the young 
Prince, contending that the revolu¬ 
tion of July had definitively settled 
the question as to the form of Go¬ 
vernment, and calling upon all par¬ 
ties to unite in saving france from 
the horrors of a civil war. The agi¬ 
tation was every moment increasing. 
A mingled and motley crew of Na¬ 
tional Guards, students, artizans and 
armed blackguards, dressed in the 
most fantastic costumes, taken from 
the wardrobes of the palace, now 
rushed into the Chamber,%nd forced 
their way to the open space in front 
of the seats. Tho conservative 
benches were instanfy vacated, and 
their late occupants ftocked tumultu¬ 
ously to the upper seats. Tremendous 
shouts pealed though the house, 
among which might be distinguished 
the ominous^ words, La dec/u^ance f 
La dMtAance ! 'Hie uproar was real¬ 
ly frightful, but the Duchess sat 
unmoved, though many an ani^ious 
glance was directed towards the roy¬ 
al group; and the President, put¬ 
ting on his hat, declared the sitting 
to be suspended. A M. Chevalier, 
formerly editor of the Bihliotheq%e 
HUtorique, forcibly ascended the tri¬ 
bune, and besought the Duchess to 
roceed along the Boulevards with 
er son, in order that the people, by 
their acclamations, might signify 
their consent or their refusal to be 
governed by a minor and a regent. 
Again a fresh influx of a.rmed peo¬ 
ple burst into the Chamber, seated 
themselves on such benches as were 
still unoccupied, and even pointed 
their muskets at the President and 
the more obnoxious of the Deputief. 
The latter hastily retired from the 
hall, and even the Duchess, yielding 
to the solicitations of the mixed 
crowd that surrounded her, slowly 
withdrew with her two children. 
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whose bright prospects were thus 
early obscured. Fortunately a ve¬ 
hicle was standing in the court of 
the President’s house, and in this she 
escaped to the Hotel des Invalides, 
-where the dukes of Nemours and 
Montpensier, consulting their com¬ 
mon safety, separated from their 
royal sister, and are supposed to have 
aasuined some convenient disguise. 
The coiifusiuii in the Chamber was 
in tlie meantime at its height. Arms 
were frantrcly brandished in the air. 
A perfect Babel of discordant cries 
interrupted or overpowered the voices 
of even their favorite orators. A 
move outrageous secuo could scarce¬ 
ly have been witnessed in the first 
great llevolulion. Many of the 
people w’cre partially intoxicated, 
and others had not yet laid aside 
the savage^ ferocity excited *by the 
obstinate defence of the gufird house 
in the Place du Palais lioyal, while 
others again e;xhil)itud a ludicrous 
combination of vanity of attire, and 
fierce exultation. Blouses and dr^i- 
goon belinets, shakos and seedy 
surtouts constituted their inharmo¬ 
nious costume, and arms of all de¬ 
nominations gleamed .in the air. 
Sabre and lance, rapier and mus¬ 
ket, poniard and fowling piece, ]iis- 
tols and bludgeons, confusedly min¬ 
gled together, and gave a wild pic- 
turesquenessto a scene, which other¬ 
wise would have been replete with 
horror alone. A citizen in the cos¬ 
tume of an officer of the National 
Guard ascended the tribune, and 
laid upon the marble the staff of a 
tricolor flag. “ Gentlemen,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “the people has this day re¬ 
covered its liberty and independence 
as in 1880. The throne at the Tui- 
leries is demolished, and thrown, out 
of the window.” This, by the way, 
was not strictly true, but the mob 
loudly applauded, and cries rent the 
air of— J has les Jiourbons ! Phis de 
traitres ! Vh gouvertieinent provisiore 
immediatement! As soon os order was 
partially re-established by every one 
calling out Silence ! at the same mo; 
ment M. Ledru Kollln addressed the 
Chamber with much vehemence, and 
declared that no regency could Just¬ 


ly be appointed -without an appeal 
to the country, and concluded by 
demanding a provisional government 
named by the people themselves, and 
the immediate convocation of a Na¬ 
tional Assembly to settle a definitive 
form of government. To him suc¬ 
ceeded M. de Lamartine, who com¬ 
menced his eloquent harangue by 
professing his sympathy for the au¬ 
gust princess who, witli her innocent 
cliild, had linstened from her deserted 
palace to tlir<iw herself under the 
protection of the ropreseutatives of 
the people. But yet greater than 
the emotion thus inspired was the 
admiration he felt fur that noble peo¬ 
ple, who had so gloriously combated 
to establish on an immovable foun¬ 
dation the empire of order, the em¬ 
pire of liberty. At tlie same time 
he could not deceive himself into 
the belief that a permanent govern¬ 
ment for thirty-five iniliious of men 
could be regulated by the impulse or 
the acclamations of a moment of 
excitement. A popular, stable, and 
sound government can only be oli- 
tuined by an appeal to the coimtry, 
and in the meanwhile a provisiunal 
govemmoiit is absolutely necessary 
to prevent civil war, to staunch the 
effusiou of blood, and to calm the 
angry feelings of fellow-citizens, as 
well as to prepare the way for a 
general convocation of the entire peo¬ 
ple. The tumult that for a time had 
subsided, now burst forth with ten¬ 
fold fury. Some shouting one thing, 
some another. The President, find¬ 
ing it impossible to command silence, 
now quitted the chair, after de¬ 
claring the sitting to he terminated, 
and retired from the Chamber ac¬ 
companied by all the remaining De¬ 
puties, except a few on the radical 
benches. It is almost impossible to 
describe what followed. M. Dupont 
dc I’Eure, an octogenarian, was 
called to the chair, and a thousand 
fruitless efforts were made to read 
the names of the proposed members 
of the provisional government. At 
last, at the suggestion of M. Ledru 
Rollin, it was agreed to adjourn to 
the H6tel de Ville, as the true seat 
of government. Amid enthusiastic 
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cries of —Five la Rcptthliqm ! Vive 
Lamartine ! Vive Ledru Rollin / the 
mass poured forth from the Chamber, 
which was speedily ahfindoned to a 
silence singularly contrasting with 
the late uproar. Before the crowd 
had entirely withdrawn, some one 
called attention to the painting be¬ 
hind the President's chair, represent¬ 
ing Louis Philippe swearing fidelity 
to the charter, instantly a number 
of men ran up the steps to destroy 
it with sword and lance, w'hen a 
workman called out, “ Stay a mo¬ 
ment ! I am going to have a shot 
at Louis Philippe 1” and discharged 
both barrels of a fowling jiiooo he 
held in his hands, 'flie wr>rk of 
destruction would speedily have been 
completed, had not an artizanmount¬ 
ed the tribune, and with aloud voice 
called upon his comrades to respect 
national moiinments, and to spare 
national property. “We have 
shown,” he continued, “ that the 
people will not submit to be mis-go- 
verned; let us now show that the 
people can do honor to their own 
victory.” 

A little after four o’clock the 
Chamber of Deputies was entirely 
deserted, and one of the most event¬ 
ful scenes in history had drawn to a 
close Shortly afterwards the walls 
of Paris were covered with placards 
announcing the formation of a pro¬ 
visional government composed of 
the following members : Dupont de 
I’Eure, Lamartine, Cremieiix, Le¬ 
dru Rollin, Gamier Pages, Marie, 
and Fr. Arago ; with Louis Blunc, 
Annan d-Marrast, Ferdinand Flocon, 
and Albert, for secretaries. 

While the fall of the monarchy 
and the institution of a Republic 
were thus being consummated, the 
insignia and residence of royalty 
escaped not the rude hands of the 
dcspoilers. After tiring the guard¬ 
house known as the Chateau d' Eau, 
the victors rushed intp the Palais 
Royal, smashing the magnificent 
mirrors, hacking and hewing with 
their sabres the rich hangings and 
not a few choice paintings, and 
throwing out of the windows the va¬ 
luable and costly furniture, which 


being piled up into an immense 
heap in the inner court was nith- 
lessly ednsumed to ashes. Among 
the objects that attracted the most 
notice was the identical chair on 
which Louis Philippe sat for the 
first time as King. Books superbly 
bound and of incstimahle value to 
the curious, were mercilessly com¬ 
mitted to the flames, together with 
huge bundles of papers, drawings, 
and many treasures of art. While 
these Vandals were thus wreaking 
their barbarous revenge on the 
Palais Royal, another horde had 
made a violent irruption into 
the Palace of the Tuilcries. At 
first, they contented themselves with 
parading through the various suites 
of apartments, singing, shouting, 
and laughing, like demons at the 
triumph of brute force. bust of 
Louis Philippe indeed, was some¬ 
what unceremoniously ejected from 
an upper window in^o the Rue de 
Rwoli, where a mischievous gamin 
demolished his nose, and the throne, 
after receiving several mud •besmear¬ 
ed occupants, was carried in proces¬ 
sion through the streets to the Place 
de la Bastille, and there burnt at the 
foot of the column of July. But as 
the intoxication of success gave place 
to the intoxication of strong wines— 
which the royal cellars liberally 
afforded to their new proprietors— 
and as gratified curiosity was suc¬ 
ceeded by barbarous disdain,—the 
late residence of an almost des|M- 
tic King became the scene of 
the most frightful excesses. 4 
huge bonfire was kindled in the 
Place du Carousel, into which was 
flung whatever first came to hand, 
while the most wanton spirit of dc- 
vasbitiyn reduced to fragments that 
which the flumes seemed disposed 
to spare. And yet the most scrupu¬ 
lous probity was preserved. A box of 
jewelry found in the Queen’s apart¬ 
ment was instantly conveyed to the 
Mairie of the third Arrondissement, 
and men of the people stationed at 
the different doors searched every 
We passing out. Death, instant 
death, was the punishment of *lha 
robber, and few indeed were the ob- 
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jects purloined, though many of the 
victors had not broken their fast 
that day, nor knew where-to find 
means for buying a morsel of bread. 
Viewed in this light the conduct of 
the Parisian mob has been exempla¬ 
ry. No insult to private persons, 
no injury to their property, has 
stained the annals of thesetliree me¬ 
morable days ; on the contrary, the 
utmost politeness and moderation 
have hitherto been observed. To¬ 
wards the. latter part of the after¬ 
noon, indeed, it became unpleasant 
to traverse the streets inconsequence 
of tiie incessant firing off of guns, 
and the advanced stage of intoxica¬ 
tion at which many had arrived, and 
who from this cause carried their 
arms in anything but a soldierly 
manner, but even then the only 
danger would have been acoidcntal. 
The costdme of these heroes was 
often ludicrous in the extreme. The 
wardrobes at the Palace had been 
rifled, and their contents now adorn¬ 
ed the persons of ashideous a populace 
as may anywhere be found, and 
contrasted strangely with the spoils 
gathered from the barracks and the 
disarmed soldiery. Here reeled a 
man with a dragoon’s helmet on his 
head, a musket in his hand, and an 
embroidered coat upon his back. 
There stalked another, sabre in hand, 
with a bell rope for a sash, and arti¬ 
ficial flowers in his foraging cap. 
A third staggered along, bearing a 
rjeh ball dress on the point of his 
bayonet, an Aide-de-Camp’s cocked 
hat on his head, and muslin cur¬ 
tains rolled round his tattered blouse, 
while a fourth, wearing the Royal 
livery on his back, a shtiko, huge 
as the famed helmet of the castle of 
Otranto, and a pistol stuck in an 
extempore belt, gravely sfoo^ on 
guard, and fancied himself a man, 
though his sixteenth year had not yet 
dawned, or the shade fallen onhisup- 
perlip. These urchins, in truth, bore 
ihemselveswith marvellous gallantry 
under the hottest fire, and rivalled 
the most daring of the combatants 
in cool audacity. In one instance a 
dcAachment of infantry was about 
to fire on the defenders of a barri¬ 


cade, when a mere boy, snatching 
the national colors from the hands 
of a bystander, scrambled on to the 
top of the barricade, and winding 
the flag around him, cried out with a 
clear voice—“ It is the banner of 
France—fire, if you dare.” An¬ 
other made himself very conspicuous 
in the attack on the guard house in 
the Place du Palais Royal. Wound¬ 
ed in the shoulder, and armed only 
with a sword, he stood in advance 
of the people, encouraging them by 
voice and gesture, and seeminglpr 
insensible to the danger of his posi¬ 
tion, or the agony of his wound. 
During this arttack much true cou¬ 
rage was exhibited in removing the 
wounded immediately from the spot 
to the Gallerio Vitree, which had 
been hastily converted into an hos¬ 
pital, and where the utmost attention 
was lavished upon the sufferers. 
But however remarkable may liave 
been the intrepidity of these young 
rogues, nothing could surpass the 
soldierly bearing of the National 
Guards, unless it w'ore their huma¬ 
nity and forbearance. Wherever the 
danger was most imminent, they 
were sure to be found in the fore¬ 
most rank, cool and collected—and 
when victory crowned their efforts, 
they were still the first to protect 
the vanquished, and frequently, at 
much personal risk, mediated be¬ 
tween iiie people and their trembling 
victims. To their active generosity 
must be attributed the lives of the 
Municipal Guard, who otherwise 
would have fallen a sacrifice to the 
popular vengeance. 

While the National Guards and 
the people distinguished themselves 
by their determined valour, the troops 
of the line exhibited the utmost irre¬ 
solution and an utter want of soldier¬ 
ly feeling. Admitting that their 
sympathy for the popular cause 
might prevent their acting; with 
much energy, surely nothing can 
excuse the prompt surrender of their 
arms to a mob of boys and vagar 
bonds. With the exception of the 
44th Foot, who so gallantly main¬ 
tained themselves m the Chateau 
d’£au against a host of enemies, the 
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80,000 troops who occupied Paris 
proved worse tlian useless, for they 
supplied tlie rabble with those very 
arms that had been entrusted to the 
custody of their honor and courage. 
The people themselves appeared to 
regard them with a degree of con¬ 
tempt, for in the afternoon the great¬ 
er part of the soldiers were marched 
out of the town without arms, and 
uarded or escorted by some half 
ozen men of the mob. It was a 
piteous sight, and the heart of many 
an officer must have bled at the very 
thought of the indignity he had 
brought upon himself. 

At this hour the streets are tran¬ 
quil. Patrols of National Guards 
and the people traverse the town in 
all directions. Witli the exception 
of constant/ewof dejoie, and the in¬ 
cessant Marseillaise of drunken par 
triots, not a sound is to be heard in¬ 
dicative of the wonderful change 
that has been effected in a few hours. 

It appears to me very question¬ 
able whether the National Guard 
would have co-operated so zealously 
with the people, could they have 
foreseen the extinction of monarchi¬ 
cal power. Circumstances drew them 
on farther than they at first antici¬ 
pated or wished. Their real and 
nnal object was the downfal of an 
odious ministry, but when the un¬ 
fortunate affair of Wednesday night 
inflamed the minds of all men, and 
created a feeling of distrust towards 
the King—whom some suspected of 
being by no means averse to a colli¬ 
sion between the soldiers andthepeo- 
le—the abdication of Louis Philippe 
ccame talked of as a desirable con¬ 
tingency. Few, very few, arc real¬ 
ly in favor of a republic, except 
the idle vagabonds Avho have no¬ 
thing to lose, and the handful of 
seditious demagogues, mostly men 
of broken fortunes and dissolute 
lives, who hope to profit by a com- 
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motion. The National Guard, re¬ 
presenting as they do the Bour¬ 
geoisie Oe shopocracy of Paris, can 
not be supposed to feel much pre¬ 
dilection for a state of things that 
' will utterly ruin their trade. In the 
absence of a Court, there will be but 
few of the nobility residing in the 
metropolis, for what man of high 
ancestry and refined habits would 
find pleasure in mingling oil equal 
terms witli the rude, upstart demo¬ 
crats who will henceforth ■ constitute 
the government ? Then, if there be 
neither a Court nor a resident aris¬ 
tocracy, M'hat strangers of rank or 
fortune will resort to a place no 
longer distinguished for its social 
pleasures ? Now, it is notorious 
that Paris depends almost entirely 
upon the sale of objects of luxury 
and tas)e, which are eagerly sought 
after by foreigners of afl nations. 
Take away this source of emolu¬ 
ment, and what will become of the 
hiUierto gay and giddy cajiital of the 
civilized world ? These arc obvious 
questions, and the answer is more 
easy than satisfactory. Bankruptcy 
and ruin await the tradesman—the 
nobles and ^he wealthy will with¬ 
draw to more tranquil, more genial 
lands—and the populace, thrown out 
of employment by their own rash 
violence, will re-enact the scenes of 
spoliation and insult which subvert¬ 
ed the original and healthy ten¬ 
dency of the first revolution. 'Fliat 
there will be the same amount ^if 
bloodshed, I do not imagine, for a 
countervailing power has since 
sprung up in the Garde Nationale, 
who for their own sakes will be, ere 
long, compelled to turn against their 
late comrades in arms, and shoot 
theiji down without mercy. God 
grant ?hat these fears may prove 
unfounded, and that we may now 
have arrived at a new and a better 
era in the history of civilization ! 
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THE AISSAOUA. 

(Translated from the French of Thiophile Gautier.) 


I MOST preface the follov^ng narra¬ 
tive by stating that the scene is laid 
at Bildah, in French Africa, where I 
happened to be located in the month 
of August 1845. One evening 1 was 
seated with iny legs crossed, like a 
tailor or a Turk, between a Bedoween 
and a Kab5'le, quietly sipping that 
excellent coffee one only meets with 
in the East, when my companions 
began to make some allusions to a 
festival that was to take place on the 
following day at a farm belonging to 
Ahmed-ben-Kaddour, Caid of the 
Beni-Khelil. The programme was 
at that moment cried aloud by one of 
those itinerant news-mongeiV that 
always frequent the Coffee-houses, 
who informed us that there was to 
be an exhibition of the Aissaoua, 
a sect of convulsionnists, so 40 
speak, of whom the most marvellous 
and incredible tales are related. My 
curiosity being naturally mucli ex¬ 
cited, I prevailed upon u friend well 
acquainted with the manners and 
people of the country, to act as ray 
guide and companion. To enter the 
Kaouck, or farm-yard, wn had to 
traverse long linos of horses picket¬ 
ed to the ground, whose shnll neigh- 
ings resembled the notes of the cla¬ 
rion. The dogs, accustomed to bet- 
tec treatment at the hands of the 
French settlers than of the natives 
of the soil, gambolled around us as 
we approached the house, barking 
a glad welcome. Made aware by 
these unusual sounds that strangers 
were at hand, some of the farm ser¬ 
vants hastily came forth to meet 
us, and conducted us to the pre¬ 
sence of the Cai'd Ahmed-ben-Kad- 
dour. A strange spectacle presented 
itself to our gaze. The tribe of 
the Beni-Khelil were enjoying 
themselves, in Arab fashion, be¬ 
neath the wide spreading foliage 
of sycamores, carob, and fig-trees. 
At the foot of each, groups of four 
or five persons were squatted on a 


carpet surrounded—O civilization, 
who wanted you hero ?—by a cer¬ 
tain number of Bougies dc I’Etoilc, 
stuck into the eartli like the candles 
of the pofrf wretches who make a 
livelihood at Paris by exhibiting 
owls, or howling out ballads in the 
evening on the Boulevards, or in the 
Champs Elysees. 

A very singular effect W'as pro¬ 
duced by this illumination on the 
surface of the ground, and the light 
falling upon the foliage from beneath 
gave the whole scene quite a theatri¬ 
cal appearance, in part due also to 
tlie costume of the actors which is ir¬ 
resistibly associated in the mind of 
an European with a Melodrama or 
the Opera. On beholding that mul¬ 
titude of luminous points, a native 
oct would have said that the stars 
ad come down from the heavens to 
sip the dew on the gi-ass, or that a 
Peri had there shaken off the golden 
leaflets from her veil. In simple un¬ 
sentimental prose, the grocers of Al¬ 
giers had disposed of a large quan¬ 
tity of bougies. 

On a sign made by the Cai'd, 
slaves placed before us, on the edge 
of the carpet, wooden bowls filled 
with couscoussou, a piece of mutton, 
some fowls, curds, and a few slices 
of water-melon. To this Homeric re¬ 
past we did ample justice, and, after 
coffee had been handed round, we 
lit our pipes with much inward satis¬ 
faction. 

Whilst we were slowly exhaling 
the smoke which mounted in bluish 
wreaths beneath the dense canopy 
of leaves, two musicians came and 
stationed themselves in front of us. 
The beauty of their forms, and the 
antique grace of the folds of their 
drapery, seemed rather to belong to 
the elegant designs of a Grecian 
sculptor, than to mere vulgar min¬ 
strels with flesh and blood. This 
bas-relief, however, favored us with 
a serenade. The instrument they 
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used was a kind of hautbois or flute, 
with a flat neck encircled by a 
wooden ring, on which rested the 
li])s of the performers. Motionless 
as statues, and with their eyes fixed 
on tlie ground, they moved not a 
muscle, except those indispensable 
to the stopping the holes, while they 
played in a very high key an air not 
unlike some of Felicien David’s imi¬ 
tations of Arab music. There was 
something altogether novel and de¬ 
lightful in the whole scene. The 
attitude of the musicians, the shape 
of their instruments, the nature of 
their mclodj', the audience grouped 
around in their biblical draperies, 
all carried back the imagination to 
the most remote ages, to tissociatiuns 
of that pri?nitivc mode of life, long 
since passed away. 

Apollo, when coiiipelled to watch 
the flocks of Admetus, must have 
wiled away the tedious hours of his 
exile by plajdng just such amtther 
air on just such another pipe, and 
you may depend upon it that his tunic 
fell into exactly such folds. 

Before attempting to describe the 
frightful ceremonies of the Aissaoua, 
it may be as well to say a few words 
by way of introduction to this extra¬ 
ordinary sect. Among the Musul- 
man population of Africa there are 
a great many orders, or rather con¬ 
gregations, not unlike the religious 
fraternities of Europe, and the mem¬ 
bers also style themselves “ Khaou- 
an,” or Brothers. Several of the 
sects arc to be found in Algeria, al¬ 
though they evidently derive their 
origin from Morocco, and among 
these is the one founded by Sidi-Mo- 
hanimcd-ben-Aissa. 

^^The legend connected with this. 

^tessa, who lived so>ne three hundreds 
years ago, is not a little curious, ^ller 
was a poor man, an inhabitant o^T 
Mcquinez in Morocco, and it noV* 
unfreqiiently happened that his wifeV 
and children were withojit a morsel 
of food. Endowed with a faith un¬ 
assailable by trial or temptation, 
Aissa put his trust iu God morjc to 
rescue him from this miserable con¬ 
dition Accordingly it came to puss 
that one day having prolonged his 
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devotions in the-Mosque beyond his 
usual hour, he was returning sorrow¬ 
fully homewards, thinking that his 
starving famil}’^ would cry to him for 
. the food he had not to give them, 
but on entering his hovel, he saw a 
leg of mutton roasting before the 
fire, and other preparations for a 
comfortfible and substantial meal. 
In his boundless reliance on the 
goodness of (iod, Aissa deemed it 
useless tuenq\urc whence came this 
unex])ected abundance ; but on the 
morrow he returned to the Mosque, 
and indulged in long and fervent 
praj'er. In the evening he again 
found a splendid repast set out, and 
his house filled with the good things 
that a stranger had brought in his 
absence. Thus it went on «lay by 
day, without exciting tlie slightest 
surpriselii the mind of Aij^ja, for he 
well knew that his bountiful puj vey- 
or was uo other than a messenger 
from (*n high, and so great was the 
profusion of vegetables and grain, 
that he was able to feed all the poor 
of his city. 

At another time his wife, whom 
he had sent to the well to fetch wa¬ 
ter for his ablutions, drew up licr 
pitcher full of gold coin, and this 
every time she lot it down. 

The whole of this treasure was-set 
out in an alcove screened off by a 
white curtain, and whenever the 
needy and the deserving applied for 
aid, he would give it out in liaudfula 
witliout stopping to weigh it or coiui'i 
it over. 

These visible signs of the divine 
favor induced Aissa, notwithstand¬ 
ing his humility, to become the 
founder of an order, the j'eculiar 
tenets of which should be an abso¬ 
lute faith in God, and a passive obe- 
to its Marabout. To put his 
dUnpes to the profif, and . they 
amounted to one hundred, he pur¬ 
chased as many sheep at the period 
of the feast of Bairani, and enjoined^ 
his followers to assemble at his house 
on the morrow. At the appointed 
hflur they did not fail tfi come toge¬ 
ther in front of his abode. As soon 
ns they were all collected, he wefit 
out to them and said, “ Yon are all 
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ray children, you love me as a fa- 1 shall not trouble my readers trith 

ther, and are resolved in aU things the miracles ascribed lb the Musul- 
to do my will—is it not so ?” The man Saint. The rain, the hatchet, 
disciples unanimously answered in the piece of silver, the woman chang- 
the affirmative. “ Well then,” he ed into a negress, the tuft of white 
resumed, “ it is my pleasure to cut hair, and a hundred others of a simi- 
the throat of every one of you. It lar character, are either borrowed 
is customary at this festival to sa- from other sources, or too puerile to 
ci’ilice sheep, but I prefer taking be further noticed. I must however 
you as my victims. Let him among mention one miracle that refers to 
you who truly loves me and has real the scene I have undertaken to de¬ 
faith in lue ; now enter my house scribe. On one ocrasion Sidi-Aissa, 
that I may slay him.” attended by some of the “ brothers,” 

This startling proposition caused a set out to visit a douar situated at 
moment’s silence and hesitation, un- some distance. During the journey 
tU one of them stepped forward and his disciples perishing of hunger 
said, “ Take my life, if it can be importiinedtheirmastcr to give them 
useful to you or afford you any plea- food. Annoyed by their clamorous 
sure.” He then walked into the appeals, the Marabout impatiently 
house, when the Marabout gave exclaimed, “Well then, eat poison.” 
him one of the sheep, and desired Accustomed to render a literal obc- 
hiin to ki" if. in such a mariner that dience to his commands, the Khaou- 
the blood should flow into the ans collected all the scor[)ions, 
street. After this, he again went out toads, serpents, and other venomous 
and repeated the same invitation as reptiles they could find, and feasted 
before. The sight of the blood fun- upon them with as mucli relish as if 
ning out from beneath the doorway they bad been the most exquisite 
was not, perhaps, very encouraging, dainties. On arriving at their desti- 
and again the Khaotians faltered in nation, they refiised to partake of 
the hour of trial. A second one, the repast that was set out for them, 
however, presently defhehed himself and declared that they had not the 
from the others, and entered the slightest appetite for any thing 
master’s house. Again the blood more. Touched W'ith their excced- 
potircd forth, hut the appalling spec- ing great faith, Sidi-Aissa bestowed 
tacle could not deter thirty-eight of upon them, and, for their sakes, upon 
his disciples from blindly submitting the whole order, impunity from the 
themselves to their master’s will. A effects of poison, whether internal or 
fat sheep rewarded their ready obe- external, and this peculiar privilege 
dience. is said to prevail even at the present 

A rumour now spread through time. Muley Ismael, Sultan of Mo¬ 
tile city that Sidi-Moliammcd-bon- rocco, had taken offence at the popn- 
Aissa was murdering liis followers, larily of this holy Marabout, and felt 
and the authorities of the place himself thrown into the shade by an 
hastened to the spot. The door was influence derived from heaven. He 
forced open, and thirty-eight living accordingly filled an enormous bo wl^ 
“ brolhers” were found scbtcdlw-Mvitb the most abominable and filthy^ 
side thirty-eight dead sheep. fViigKdients, compared with which 

It is a curious coincidenc^^^ Rke cauldron of Shakspeare’s Witch- 
tbe name Aissa corresponds witj^ lis was an ollti-podrida greatly to be 
that of Jesus, and Aissaoui in the J^referred. The sight and stench 
singular, or Aissnouan in the plural, W were too muth for even the practis- 
may be literally rendered by the ^ ed stomachs of the Khaouans, and 
word Jesuit. It is besides not a they were about to retire in confu- 
little striking that the Maraboiit sion,* when an ancient female servant 
a4o^ted, as the fundamental rule, the of Sidi-Mohammed-ben-Aissa, re- 
passive obedience, the peritide ae proaching them with their want of 
cadaver of Ignatius Loyola. faith, walked deliberately up to the 
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hideous mess, and began to devour 
its contents with hearty good will. 
Encouraged by the gusto with which 
she set about her task, the others 
speedily joined her, and in a very few 
minutes snakes and rats, slugs and 
spiders, and other dainties of a 
like nature, had entirely disappear¬ 
ed. The Sultan gazed with mingled 
astonishment and terror, while the 
faithful Khaouans derived the most 
beneficial effects from their apparent¬ 
ly repulsive repast. In cuiiiincmo- 
rution of this miracle you may some¬ 
times see in the squares and open 
places in Algiers, a female with dis¬ 
hevelled hair feigning to sivallow ser- 

{ lents, regulating the contortions of 
ler body by the rhythmical cadence 
of inusicul instruments. Nut only 
do the Aissaouans possess the power 
of charn'ing reptiles and venomous 
creatures, they also extend their 
power over the fiercest beasts of 
prey, and the lions of the desert 
tamely follow in their train. 


The ceremony was about to com¬ 
mence. The groups broke up, and 
dispersed. Alim c d-ben-Khaddoiir 
arose and proceeded into the court 
of the Kaoiirh, a kind of Spanish 
cloister or series of open arcades. 
There he seated myself and my com- 
panioiis on a carpet of honour by his 
side. This court was lighted up in 
an odd manner with bougies and 
lamps placed on the ground beside 
the different groups. Above our 
heads the sky spread its dark blue 
canopy, indented round the edge liy 
white spectre-like forms perched 
like birds upon the roof. One would 
have almost said they were a flock 
of ghosts, or goblins, spirits of evil 
or ghouls awaiting the celebration 
of some Thessalian mystery, or the. 
opening of a Witches Sabbath. It 
is difficult to imagine any thing more 
awful or fantastic than these pale 
gloomy shadows, silent^is night, sus- 

B ended over our heads, in the dcath- 
ke stillness of beings from the other 
world. These were the wora^ii of 
the tribe, seated on the terraces to 
enjoy at their ease the horrible spec¬ 
tacle that was about to take place. 


The Aissaoua, to the number of 
thirty, were crouched on the ground 
around the Mokaddem, or officiating 
priest, who now began in a slow mo¬ 
notonous tone, to recite a prayer 
*which the Khaouans accompanied in 
a low murmuring voice. From time 
to time a slight touch on the Tar- 
bouka gave a cadence to the hoarse 
chant, which gradually swelled loud¬ 
er and louder, until it resembled the 
sound of a wave breaking on a dis¬ 
tant shore, or a clap of thunder far 
away in the clouds. Suddenly a 
shrill, sustained, but tremulous cry, 
the screeching of a night owl or a 
dazzled osprny, the sob of a stran¬ 
gled babe, the laugli of a ghoul in 
a cemetery, rent the night air like 
the sharp rushing sound of a rocket. 
This note pitched in a supernatural 
key, this piercing cry, false us the 
sigh of a fierce hyena hr Til c laugh¬ 
ter of a crocodile, awakened in the 
distance the hoarse Jiarking of the 
jackals, and froze the very mar¬ 
row in one’s hones. Meihouglit 
a flight of Afrits or of Jinns was 
passing over us. 'J'liis infernal 
scream was uttered by the women 
who kept it np a fearful time, strik¬ 
ing their triuuth the while with the 
palm of the hand, to give a vibration 
to the sound. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more discordant, 
harsh, and diabolical. Compared 
with this, the creaking of the wheels 
of the bullock carts on the mountains 
of Aragon, w’liich makes the vety 
wolves flee in terror, imist be deemed 
the harmony of the nightingale. 

This frightful applause seemed to 
excite the performers. They sang 
w'ith a louder and more accented 
voice. The players on the Tarbon- 
ka struck their wild-asses' skin with 
Redoubled vigor, and with ever-in¬ 
creasing activity. The audience 
marked the measure by an involun¬ 
tary movement of the head. And 
those dreadful women assented to 
the interminable litany of the acts 
an d miracles of Sidi-Mohammed-ben- 
^issa, by more and more frequept 
yellings. As the prayer increased in 
fervour, a nervous aeitation peft'ad- 
ed the frames of the Khaouans. Their 
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heads moved up and down, and from 
side to side, foam gathered on their 
lips, their eyes became bl&od-shot, 
and their eye-bails rolled about un¬ 
til nothing but the white was visible. 
All this time they never paused for a' 
moment from exclaiming Allah! 
Allah 1 Allah ! with such a frantic 
energy, such ferocious devotion, and 
in a voice so hoarse, savage, and pro¬ 
foundly hollow, that it rather resem¬ 
bled the roaring of famished lions iu 
a den, than the articulations of tho 
human voice. 

Presently the rhythm of the tam¬ 
bours became more and more pvo- 
nounced. The Aissnoua were inspired 
with a mad frenzy. The movemenl of 
the head became general and doubled 
in intensit}'. So terrible were their 
oscillations, that the chin smote upon 
the breast like a battering ram, and 
from the *walst upwards, the whole 
frame was convulsed as in St. Vitiis* 
dance. At tijnes some broUior or 
other, exhausted by the exertion, 
would fall to the ground, gasping for 
breath, covered with sweat iind foam, 
and almost insensible; but, roused by 
the implacable tlmiider of the Tar- 
boiikas, be would startup and regain 
his position by galvanic elForts, like 
a dead frog beucalh the shock of a 
Voltaic battery. At this sight the 
excited spectres above waved their 
winding sheets in applause, and sent 
forth a yet more piercing yell. The 
resuscitated perfonner was again 
placed on his haunches, and re-com¬ 
menced his efforts with redoubled 
zeal. 

An Aissaoui, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished memhei-s of the sect, and 
apparently regarded by the others 
with a sort of respectful awe, threw 
himself into the most deipon’acal 
contortions. His nostrils trembled, 
his lips turned bine, his eyes were 
starting from his head, the muscles 
on his skinny neck stood out like 
small cords, a nervous trepidation 
Agitated his frame from head to foot, 
his arms moved about violently and 
|it random, as if involuntarily an^ 
unconnected with one another. 
Two of his comrades placed him on 
his feet, and held him up under the 


arms, but he threw himself back¬ 
wards and forwards with such vio¬ 
lence, that he shook off his suppor¬ 
ters and fell to the ground, draw¬ 
ing himself along like a wounded 
snake, and hoarsely murmuring the 
name of Allah in a note so guttural, 
so harsh, and yet so deep, that it 
was distinctly heard above the cries 
of the Khaouans, the shrieks of the 
women, and the howling of the 
convulsionists. If ever the Devil 
is compelled to confess God, he will 
do it iu this fashion. My own eye 
grew giddy, and my reason hecamo 
confused as 1 gazed upon the dizzy 
scene. The same sort of imitative 
sympathy that makes one open the 
jaws on beholding a person yawn, 
forced me to make involuntary 
jumps on my carpet. I began me¬ 
chanically to move my head to and 
fro, and with difficulty could I re¬ 
strain myself from howling in cho¬ 
rus. A horsemau of a neighbouring 
tribe, seated not far from myself, 
was unable to master the impulse, 
and rolled iu the dust with hysteri¬ 
cal laughter and sobs. The tumult 
was at its height. The excitement 
bordered on paroxysm. The con¬ 
tinued healing of the musical in¬ 
struments, and the increasing os¬ 
cillation of their own persons, had 
raised the Aissaouaiis to the degree 
of delirium necessary for the due 
celebration of their rites. Catalep¬ 
sy, magnetic trance, congestion of 
the brain, the entire cohort of ner¬ 
vous complaints, rendered into sobs, 
contoitions, and tetanus, convulsed 
those seemingly dislocated limbs, 
those faces destitute of all trace of 
the human aspect. The lamps en¬ 
circled with halos of red dust re¬ 
flected a ruddy glare over this wild 
and fantastic scene, the recollection 
of which still weighs upon me like a 
nightmare. All these growlings, 
crawlings, tumblings, bowlings, yell- 
ings and twistings, formed a most hi¬ 
deous confusion. Presently the hear¬ 
ing of men was exchanged for that of 
hrutq beasts, and a disgusting odour 
arose from those bestial forms like 
that of a menagerie. We shuddered 
with horror in our retired corner, but 
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irhnt we had as yet witnessed was 
only the prologue to the play. 

Drtigging themselves on their 
knees and elbows, they half raised 
themselves from the ground, and , 
stretuhed their earth-besmeared liands 
to the Moktiddem. 'L'uriiing to¬ 
wards him their pale, haggard, livid, 
leuduu faces, streaming with perspi¬ 
ration, and lighted up witli eyes that 
flashed a feverish fire, they demand¬ 
ed of him something to cat with 
the wailings of children. “ If you 
are hungry, cat poison,” replied the 
Mokaddem in imitation of the saint 
Si di- M ohummed-ben-A issa. 

What followed after the Mokad- 
doju had made a sign to bring in the 
food is so altogether strange and in¬ 
credible, that I entreat my readers 
to believe literally all that 1 am about 
to tell them. My narrative contains 
not the slightest exaggeration, for that 
would he impossible. 'I’oads, scor¬ 
pions, and snakes of different kinds 
were pulled out of small bags, and 
devoured alive with every demon¬ 
stration of delight. Some passed 
their tongue over red hot shovels 
and pick-axes; others crunched burn¬ 
ing coals; others again chewed the 
leaves of the Cactus, the tliorus of 
which ran tiirough their cheeks. 

Each Khaouan, while feasting in 
this disgusting manner, uttered all 
sorts of sounds and cries. One 
roared like a lion, another hissed 
like a viper, a third produced only 
inarticulate notes, while others fran¬ 
tically invoked the visionary forms 
that were seen by the believer 
alone. The most ecstatic laid 
down on burning coals as if on a 
bed of roses, and an expression of 
indescribable and celestial hap¬ 
piness illumined their countenance, 
such ds we see depicted in paintings 
of the early Christian martyrs drawn 
by the hand of the great masters. 
One of these fanatics, hardly twen¬ 
ty years of age, cam® up to where 
we were sitting, and with an air ^ «»f 
the greatest complacency applied 
a flaming torch to his amipits, 
slow'Iy drawing it down to the wrist. 
A strong smell of burnt flesh reach¬ 
ed our nostrils, while he smiled in 


soft amorous langour, and gently 
murmured the niime of Allah. Ano¬ 
ther half-nuked, lean, spnre-built, 
and of a tawny hue, struck himself* 
so violently on the cliest that at ev«j- 
ry blow the blood spurted forth. By 
his side, one of his companiosis jump¬ 
ed with naked feet on the upturned 
edges of Yataghans. 

The Tarhoukas thundered with¬ 
out cessation. The cries of the wo¬ 
men became each instant more pierc¬ 
ing, more barsli, more quavering. 
Not a single brother rcniaiticd uji- 
right. All were rolling, as if seized 
with epilepsy, and winding them¬ 
selves into serpentine knots. 1 al¬ 
lowed my achiiig eyes to float, as it 
were, over this hideous confu-iion of 
heads, and limb-;, crawling and 
creepitm in the dust, when a movt»- 
ment at one of the ^ti^auces an¬ 
nounced a new episode in this sa¬ 
vage drama. Two Arabs entered 
the Court, dragging*a sheep by the 
horns, that stoutly resisted, and sot 
its forefeel on the ground with des¬ 
perate but vain resolution. 

The poor animal seemed almost to 
have a presentiment of its fate. Its 
large blue Oye dilated with terror, 
and cast a glassy look around, but 
without distinguishing any tiling. A 
blood-colored mucus dropped from 
its nostrils, and its whole frame trem¬ 
bled like a leaf, and already it seem¬ 
ed half dead with fright. 

At the sight of the sheep, a deaf¬ 
ening clamour, a frantic sliout, Is¬ 
sued from all these breasts in which 
one would have thought that scarce¬ 
ly a breath could be remaining. The 
Aissaoua precipitated themselves on 
tlie poor animal, threw it over on its 
back, and, while some held fust its 
legs, Hotwitlistanding its maddened 
efforts to get free, otliers tore jijicn 
the belly with their teeth, and gnaw¬ 
ed the entrails mingled with tufts of 
wool. Others again, like birds of 
prey, pulled out the bowels and 
swallowed them by the yard, while 
their comrades seized upon the heart, 
ihe liver, and the lungs. In an iti- 
credibly short space of time no^iing 
remained of the sheep but shape¬ 
less and bleeding fragments, for 
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which the wretches disputed among 
themselves with a ferocity surpass¬ 
ing that of wolves and h'yierias. 
The strange horror of the scene was 
augmented by the shaven crowns 
of the Khaouans, naturally of a dark 
bluish hue from the action of the ra¬ 
zor, and now streaked with blood, 
as they thrust their beads into the 
reeking carcase. They were like 
huge birds of prey, half human, half 
vulture, gorging themselves on some 
dead animal abandoned in Uic de¬ 
sert. 


At last, intoxicated with their 
filthy repast, and utterly exhausted 
by their horrid orgies, the Aissaou- 
aus fell heavily to the ground, one 
by one, and dropped into a death¬ 
like stupor. For my own part, my 
head was in a perfect whirl, and it 
was with a sensation of infinite de¬ 
light that I once more found myself 
on the road to Blidah, when the fresh 
air of the morning soon dissipated 
these terrible visions of the night— 
visions, however, of frightful reali¬ 
ties. 


HELENA VALLISNERIA. 

* (i'rajislaled from the Novellen van Julius Mosen.) 


A LITTLE wajrfrom the town—said 
the old huntsman—you may see evhn 
now the ruins of a hut, in which 
many long years ago dwelt a potter 
with his son, an acute, daring lad, 
who did little else than play the 
guitar all day. No sooner had the 
old man been gathered to his fathers, 
than the hoy packed up in a wallet all 
he pftsscssed, and, turning his hack 
upon the hovel, set out to wander 
through the world. 

Wilhelm the Potter, ashe was call¬ 
ed in liis native place, was soon as 
mftcli forgotten as is the summer 
butterfly in the midst of winter; 
when all at once he again appeared 
among us with horses and carriages, 
and a fine lady in his company. He 
bought that large red-brick house in 
the maiket place, and there fared 
sumptuously every day, like - Dives 
in the parable. Wilhelm’s great 
riches excited no small astonishment 
among the town’s folk, particularly 
among the women, but what made 
them wonder still more was the 
beautiful, dark lady, with her strange, 
foreign customs. In the centre of 
hw yard Wilhelm erected a building 
so grand, that nothing in the world 
could be compared to it for beauty. 
Tlie roof was painted blue, and orna¬ 


mented with gilt balls ond spires 
that made a brave show as they 
flashed hack the rays of the sun. 
In the interior was a single chamber 
without any windows, but only a 
circular opening in the roof through 
which the angels of heaven might 
look down and admire the glorious 
sight. The walls of this chamber 
w'ere painted by an artist from Dres¬ 
den with all sorts of flowers and gro¬ 
tesque figures that looked wonder¬ 
fully gay. There were besides ma¬ 
ny dilicrent kinds of gilt ornaments, 
and a curious door with gilt iron 
bars. But with so much secresy was 
all this done thatwe never could worm 
any thing even out of the workmen, 
and we could only guess at what 
was going on from the hints of some 
of his neighbours, who were able to 
catch a glimpse here and there of 
his garden, from the roofs of their 
houses. 

It then began to be bruited abroad, 
and, of course, believed, that the 
King was going to pass the winter in 
onr town in a quiet retired manner, 
away from all trouble and turmoil, 
and enjoy a bottle of our best brew¬ 
ing with Wilhelm, who was now 
looked upon as a very great person¬ 
age. But instead of the King com- 
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ing to live in this beautiful building, 
wbat, think you, really took place ? 
One da}' the rich man started off 
somewhere into the country, and 
when he returned after a few weeks' 
absence, he brought with him a 
large pure-white cow. It was really 
a splendid animal, I have heard, 
and we were told that the dark lady 
went almost mad for joy on seeing it, 
and actually tlircw her arms round 
its neck, hugging and kissing it. 
'fhis was the King for whom the fine 
building had been erected, and now 
no body could talk of any thing but 
the folly of making such costly sta¬ 
bles for cows. 

Among Wilhelm’s foreign servants 
was a young English girl, who spoke 
German pretty well, and with whom, 
of course, the inn-keeper’s son fell 
desperately in love. It was by this 
means we learned that the dark lady 
used to wash and feed her cow every 
day with her own hands, and adorn 
its gilded horns with wreaths of 
flowers. We then easily understood 
how it was that Wilhelm had growm 
so suddenly rich, and no one doubt¬ 
ed but that the cow was a fairy who 
gave him all his wealth. On the 
Sunday after tliis grand discovery, 
the parson stood up in the pulpit, 
his face scarlet with passion, and 
preached a sermon that made the 
very wig dance upon his head. His 
words, as generally hap]>encd, could 
he better understood outside of the 
town than within the church itself. 
However, he drew such a faithful 
picture of Wilhelm and his wife that 
it was impossible not to recognise 
them. We were ready to tear them 
to pieces. At that time I was the 
organ blower, and, therefore, placed 
with the musicians in the choir. The 
parson went on to warn us against 
the imp of Satan that had lately 
crept into our town by means of a 
stray sheep from the fold. He de¬ 
nounced war and pestilence if the 
Evil Spirit should any longer be 
worshipped in this place under the 
form of a white cow. It wa# just 
the same, said he, as the golden calf 
which the Israelites worshipped in 
the wilderness with idolatrous cere¬ 


monies and sacrifices, only that it 
had notiy become a silver cow! 

After the service, old and young 
gathered together before Wilhelm's 
house. Volleys of stones W’cre hurl¬ 
ed against the windows, and such 
screaming and hooting ! “ Come 

out,” we cried, “ come out, thou de¬ 
vil’s comrade, thou and thy black 
witch and infernal cow !” 

Weeping and moaning were heard 
witliin the house, and all jit ojice the 
door opened and Wilhelm stopped 
out. llis hands were stuck into his 
pockets and he looked as eliecrfiil and 
happy as if he had just come home 
from church. We all became silent 
in a moment, and stood half abashed 
before him. Suddenly an expres¬ 
sion of sadness swept over his cuun- 
tenancij and thus he addressed us :— 

“Is this the way, 119 '■A'iciuls, you 
greet your old school-fellow and 
playmate ? Is this tlie way you treat 
mq, because I have 1-etuiiied among 
you with my wife ? Why arc you 
so angry with me ? Have I ever 
turned any one of you away from 
iny door ? Have I ever harmed any 
one in word or deed? If so, let him 
stand forth, 'and I will make liini 
amends. My own school-fellows, 
and you, friends and cumjianions of 
my jFfither, speak. If 1 owe you 
any thing, tell me—and I will in¬ 
stantly repay you. Do I not see 
you in your Sunday clothes and with 
prayer books under your arm ? I^o 
you not come direct from that sa¬ 
cred building in which peace and 
brotherly love are preached to all 
men ?” 

On hearing these words we be¬ 
came as silent as mice, and our feel¬ 
ings towards him began to change. 
Ihit'wlTen at that moment the beau¬ 
tiful dark lady came out wringing 
her hands and crying bitterly, the 
women at once took her part, 
and upbraided their husbands for 
their cruelty. Wilhelm’s old corfl- 
panions then stepped up to him, and 
shook hands with him in token 
ifeconciliation. They also told him 
how it had all happened, und-«why 
the people were so much offended 
with him, and begged him to explain 
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to them why he kept a fairy cow. 
Upon this Wilhelm replied “ My 
clear friends and neighbours, come 
around me and hear me. I have 
been wrong to keep my life and ac¬ 
tions a secret from you. They have 
therefore been misconstrued by some 
evil-minded persons. But hence¬ 
forth tliere shall be no mystery be¬ 
tween us. Now listen to my story. 

Most of you remember me when 
a boy, and know how'J departed from 
among you at my father’s de.ith, as 
poor as a Cliurch mouse, and tra¬ 
velled into foreign lands, first of 
all I went to Hamburg. I ar¬ 
rived there without a farthing in 
my pocket, shivering with cold, 
and famished with hunger, and yet 
merry and free from care. While 
1 was thus wandering through the 
streets, I w;'s,met by a well-dress¬ 
ed and nice looking gentleman, who 
professed the greatest friendship 
for me, and, taking me to an inn, 
asked me what I would like to take. 
We swore mutual fidelity to one an¬ 
other, and then wept together like 
two children. Ann yet I could not 
at all understand why the hostess, 
every time she came into the room, 
made me signs to bew'are of my kind 
friend. However I took no further 
notice of them, for my appetite was 
too good to he disturbed, and, as one 
glass of punch followed another, the 
last one always seemed the best. 
When night arrived and I was pre- 
pifring to set out in search of a lodg¬ 
ing, my companion would not allow 
it, hut pressed me to sit down for one 
little hour more and then walk with 
him to his own house. So far from 
refusing, I was only too glad to accept 
his proposal. So we sat there drink¬ 
ing and pledging one anothev till I 
became frightfully intoxicated. At 
midnight, we rose up and left the 
hotel to go to ray friend's lodgings, 
after he liad paid the bill. Bad 
a?-1 was, I still remember how we 
wandered up one street and down 
another, and how strange all those 
u)(s and doirns, ins and outs ap¬ 
peared to me. At length, just as 
we were turning the corner or a dir¬ 
ty lane, a plaster was suddenly clap¬ 


ped upon my mouth, and three fel¬ 
lows, strong as oxen, seized upon me 
and threw me on the ground, when 
they handcuffed and bound me fast 
—my dear friend kindly assisting 
them to dr.ig me into a boat. They 
then rowed down the Elb as fast ,is 
they could pull, while I was unable 
to turn myself one way or the other, 
for my hands and feet were tied so 
tightly that my blood sfcined to be 
frozen. At length the morning dawn¬ 
ed, and the sun rose as beautiful and 
grand as if only angels dwelt upon 
earth. Soon afterwards we came 
alongside a largo ship, into which I 
was hoisted like a bale of cotton and 
slowed away in the hold. Here I 
found thirty others as unfortunate as 
myself, who told me that wo had 
fallen into the power of a dealer in 
Inunan creatures. I ilung myself 
down in a corner upon some straw, 
and bitterly bewailed my fate, al¬ 
though I felt some relief in regain¬ 
ing the use of my month and limbs. 

As soon as we were fairly out at 
sea, we used to be brought upon deck 
by sixes for an hour at a time. When 
it came to my turn, I recognised my 
Hamburg friend, who informed me 
that he was a (.orjjoral of Marines, 
and that I had now the honour of be¬ 
ing a soldier in the brave army of 
England. In addition to this, I 
learned that we were bound for the 
East Indies, where 1 should have an 
opportunity of covering myself with 
glory and dust in fighting against 
the Mahrattas. As my friend now 
gave me a bottle of rum and a sil¬ 
ver dollar, I gradually became re¬ 
conciled both to himself and to my 
fate. After some months we arrived 
at our destination, where I Joined 
with ray regiment, and marcht-d all 
dressed’in scarlet like an Englishrniiu, 
to conquer the Mahrattas. Shortly 
afterwards we fought a terrible bat¬ 
tle, and you may well believe that I 
raged furiously like a true-born Ger¬ 
man who knew how to obey bis offi¬ 
cers. This however did not last long, 
for after a time I found myself lying 
ou a soft muttrass in a lofty room 
from which the light was carefully 
excluded. ludevd there were no win- 
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dowR at all, and it was only throii^li 
the open door that the light was 
able til enter, and the only thing 
I could distinguish in the chamber 
was a dirty, triple-headed idol, 
whteli ke])t continually staring at me 
from the npjiosite corner. On rais¬ 
ing my hand up to my head, I felt us 
if I had been stunned, and now for 
the first time I discovered that some 
valiant Mahratta must have given 
me as a token of remembrance a 
sabre cut right across the scalp. 

After waiting some time an old 
man, with a long v'enerablc beard, 
came np to my bedside, and bowed 
himself well nigh down to the 
ground. I Avas of course iniicli gra¬ 
tified by his friendly looks and signs, 
but it was not until a later period 
that 1 became sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed wiili the language of the country 
to understand A\'hat he said. lie 
proved to be an Indian priest, and had 
acted toAvards me like the good Sa¬ 
maritan. The day after the battle 
he had *found me among the dead, 
with life not quite extinct, and had 
cariicd me to his own dAvelling. 
Tliis charitable Heallicn had treated 
me as if be bad been a Cbristinn, and 
by means of aromatic leaves liad 
healed my Avounds. lie noAV gave 
me abmnlance of nutritions food, 
and, as soon ns I was perfectly re¬ 
covered, he dismissed me Avitli his 
blessing. 

1 now stood alone in the Avide 
world beneath the o])en heaven and 
scorching sun of India, without a 
single creature near mo who cured 
for my life or death, or would relieve 
my distress. With such gloomy 
thoughts for my companions, I was 
roceeding on my lonely path when 
suddenly came upon a company 
of Jugglers. I stopped and saluted 
them, and they, in their turn, began 
to pull me about, and play all sorts 
of tricks AA’ith me. However, among 
their musical instrumcifts I saw a 
guitar, Avhich I can play with toler¬ 
able skill. Takings it up in my hand, 

I began to strike some lively clfords 
as if I had been at home in the val¬ 
ley of the Elstcr, enjoying the Whit¬ 
sun holidays. At any rate, 1 suc- 
VOI. I.—NO. IV. 


cecded in delighting these people, 
and Ava| iiidneed lo accompany them 
in their Avan derings. Whilst they 
pci-formed their trieks of legerdemain, 

, I used to play the guitar. It hapjieii- 
ed that ns avc Avere at one time staying 
at roonah, the capital of the Mali- 
rattas, I strolled jiast the royal gar¬ 
dens AA'ith my instrument slung across 
my shoulder. It was evening, and the 
silvery stars shone out brilliantly. 
The warmth Avas delicious. The 
trees AA'avcd their branches to and 
fro, funning the air, and filling it 
Avith a tlionsand flowery perfumes. I 
hardly kncAv Avberc I Avas, and sit¬ 
ting cioAvn upon a stone, I indulged ' 
in Avaking dreams. Far oil’ 1 hoard 
a SAveet soft voice singing, Avhieli 
seemed to penetrate my heart and 
soul. Being in the habit of aceoin- 
panying singers, I iiiA^UWlarily ran 
my fingers along the chords. At 
length the voice Ava.s hushed, and I 
rose to retire, when the temjiter 
AA’hispcred unto me: Wilhelm, the 
garden door is not so verj' high, hut 
that you could clamber over it. It 
was soon done, and Avhon I looked 
into the garden I fancied I must be 
in Paradise. • (la^'-colonrrd lamps 
Avere suspended .at every corner and 
turning, and reflected a soft light 
upon tlie Aviiuling paths cut through 
beds of countless lloAA'crs. Here and 
there pillars and statues might he 
seen through I he dim glimmering of 
the lamps or in the hriglit moon¬ 
shine. liillicR and roses were gently 
moving in the balmy air as if they 
AA’crc sending sAvect messages to each 
oilier. The efl’eet AA'as so enervat¬ 
ing that I (lioiight I should ha\*e 
sAvooned. But when, at the further 
end of a long Avalk, I observed 
a s’rnall building like a tower, 
seemingly made of jiorcelain and 
gold, I could no longer resist, but 
crept up to it as sileiitl}- as pnssiJde, 
keeping myself carefully in the 
shade of the trees and shrubs. L 
might easily have got close up to it 
had it not been for two large lamps 
that were burning in front of thi? 
door. I Avas at my Avit’s end, sgid 
sore troubled what to do. Presently 
the same female voice issued from 
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thal bc^antiful building. It was so 
soFl, so Mad, so sweet, that, 1 was 
quite overpowered. The two lamps 
were hanging within my reach. Be¬ 
fore my heart had beaten thrice, 
they were extinguished, but the 
singing went on witliout internqi- 
tioii, 1 was about to peej) in througli 
the key-hole, when the door sudden¬ 
ly opened and two females walked 
out. They stood for an instant 
talking to one another, or they must 
have heard my heart beat. Ijj a few 
minutes, however, tliey were lost to 
sight, find :il the same niomeiit that 
wondrous harmony was renewed. 

'I'lic door had been left a-jar. I 
crept softly up to it and looked in. 
1’he apartment was more beautiihl 
than 1 can describe. Upon a crim¬ 
son velvet sofa a young female was 
reclining. •■J-j;er eyes were fike two 
stars and pierced my very soul. A 
te.ar stole down my cheek and iiivo- 
liinlary sobs hiiTst from me as 1 laid 
my hurning face upon the door-step. 
But 1 cfinnot tell you how it all ha])- 
pened, though never shall I forget 
that hour when a jioor wandering 
stranger won the heart of Madliawi, 
the sister of the powertul sovereign 
of the Mahrattas. l^'roiu that time, 
however, 1 wont every evening into 
the pavilion in the gard.Mi by the 
assistance of her nurse whom wo 
contrived to gain over to our inter¬ 
ests. 

Being fully convinced in onr own 
itiinds thm wc never could enjoy life 
separated from one another, we de¬ 
termined to elfcct our escape. I 
ought before to have told you that I 
had parted from my kind friends the 
jugglers when they left Poonah, and 
afterwards engaged lodgings for my¬ 
self in the suburbs. • • 

One dark moonless night I took 
iny station, as agreed upon, at a pri¬ 
vates. gate of the garden, with two 
spleudi I steeds bought with money 
piveti to me fw that pnrjiose. I 
liardly mad** the appointed signal 
when Madhawi came out, carrying 
Sier jewels ami valuable property in 
several small boxes. These 1 packed 
away in the saddle hags with which 
1 loaded one of the horses, while 


springing on the other I took up my 
beautcoiiK bride behind me, and, like 
a wounded hart, hounded away in 
rajiid flight. During the day time 
I we concealed ourselves in the woods, 
hut all night long we sped on itiitil 
we readied a French factoi'y. lion- 
wc were kindly and bos]>itably re¬ 
ceived, and conducted in safety to the 
sen-coast, whence wc took ship for 
Europe and landed at Marseilles 
without harm or .accident. In that 
city Madhawi was baptised by the 
name of Helena Indiana, and then 
became my very dear wife. 

fmpclled by love of home and 
fatherland, I returned once more 
amongst you, my friends; but my 
poor wife suli'ercd hitteily from our 
cold foggy climate. Often limes too 
she would talk to me about a white 
cow she had pelted .and hi ought up 
in her own country. Who would 
not do something to please a wife 
who had sacrificed wealth, climate, 
and regiil s]>lemlonr, every thing, foi 
love t I thcrel'ore erected build¬ 
ing in my garden exactly like the 
one ill which her Indian cow h.ad 
lived, and I myself went away in 
search of a similar animal. Fried- 
hold accompanied me, andean vouch 
for the truth of my words.” 

The citizens, on hearing this, would 
have sorely ill-treated old Fricdhold 
for not mentioning this before, had 
not Wilhelm interposed and paciiied 
their resentment. 

From this time no man was held 
in such high estimation as Wilhelm. 
Year after year he was sure to he 
elected King of the Arclicry feasts, 
because he never failed on such oc¬ 
casions to bestow on his tnwiis-folk 
three hogsheads of Bamberg beer. 
If any one was in distress, or com¬ 
plained of oppression, he was sure 
to meet with sympathy and redress 
at the hands of Wilhelm. But at 
length the foreign bank in which he 
had investftl nearly all his money 
became bankrupt, and soon aftei^ 
wards his hou?e was biuiit down, so 
thaf«he had nothing left him of all 
his wealth hut his wife and the pot¬ 
ter’s yard inlierited from his father. 
His reputation and influence depart- 
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ed together with his fortune, iiud 
every liouse and purse were closed 
against him. 

However he bore up bravely un¬ 
der his misfortunes. He began to 
turn his wheel as in the olden time, 
and his wife carried the pl.ites and 
dishes to market. Thus they lived 
in a respectable and becoming man¬ 
ner, like good honest working peo¬ 
ple. But the poor young woman 
gradually sank into melancholy, and 
died shortly afterwards in her lirst 
child-birth. The day after she was 
committed to the eartl), the plotter’s 
hut was deserted, .‘iiid no one to tliis 
day knows what became of M’ilhelm. 
A few pitied him and sympathised 


with his sorrows, but all those who 
had received favors from him de¬ 
clared that he richly deserved his 
fate. 'L'his—concluded the old hunts¬ 
man—is all that I remember about 
Wilhelm and his dark Helena, and 
her beautiful white cow. 

“ She was a Vallisneria,” said the 
doctor. “ 'J'hat marvellous plant 
blooms deep beneath the wave until 
moved by the Almighty’s influence of 
love, when it looscms itself from its 
stalk and rises to the snrfitce of the 
water into the new world of air, 
to flout across to the crimsonhued 
flower of its beloved in order to 
cherish it, and then wither and sink 
for ever. 


VERSES. 

(From the French of AleUm de St. GeUais.) ^ 

TUK ASSOCIATION. 

Upon a certain fete day fair 

Our Pastor did an Agnus diauiit 

In sonorous voice both loud and clear, * 

While Annette from the distant aisle 
Wept as she listened to his lay; 

To whom oiir friend, with kindlj' smile, 

Tims said :—“ Why weep'sf thou. Maiden? Say." 
“ Ah, Messiro Joan !" the maiden cried, 

“ I weep iny donkey lately dead, 

“ And ah ! your voice"—and here she sigh’d— 

» Hid so remind me of poor JS'ed." 

THE VACITVM. 

In the market place once a knave did say, 

He’d the Devil to all the word display. 

And well 1 ween, there was never a wight 
But rushed to the market to sec tiie sight ! 

A purse that was wide, and deep* witiial, 

He then held up in the Market Hull, 

“ Open your eyes ! Is there nothing within ?" 

“ Nothing,’’ cried one, “ neither Devil nor tin.” 

“ Hold !” quoth the knave, “ ’tis tin Devil, I swear, 
“ To open oAe’s purse and find nothing is there. 

LOSS, A HAIX. 

They say that thou ’last lost thy precious heart 
To thy sweet self! To thee most Justly dear, 

’Tis well, since thon alone wilt fee) the siiiurt, 

And jealousy will never interfere'. 
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THE liN.KNOWN VOCALIST. 
(A Romance from ilte French.) 

CIIAPTEB I. 


The anniversary of the Marquise 
de Laiijon's birthday was cc’lfi)rat- 
cd witli great festivity. 'J'hc saloons 
of her house in the Place-Beau-veau, 
were crowded with friends all eager 
to give utterance to their congratu¬ 
lations and good wishes. Her hns- 
huiid, the Marquis, a distinguished 
musical amateur himself, at the re¬ 
quest of his dear Marie, had arrang¬ 
ed a concert for the occasion, at 
which the first singers of the Italian 
Opel a and the Theatre Feydeau 
were to.ujf.s^st. I was prefient at 
this fete which look place on the 
I'ltli of August 1808. It was ten at 
night, and the <i\sseniblcd company 
were eagerly waiting for the arrival 
of the beautiful and divine Barelli, 
the prinia donna of the Enqiress’s 
Theatre. At length, she made her 
appearance ; her delicious tones 
charmed the friends of tlie Marquise, 
and her triumph was so conqdcle in 
the “ Omhrrt adorata" of Zingarclli’s 
“ Uoineo,” that by a spontaneous 
inovcinent of admiration, every lady 
present detached a flower fioin her 
bunquetlo form a wreath with which 
the Marquise dc Laujon herself 
c.vowned the brows of the melodious 
Italian. 

One lady alone, young and beau¬ 
tiful, did not share in tin* general 
eiithuKiasm. She sat seemingly in 
a deep reverie, regardless of all that 
was going on around her. To her 
downcast eye, the thousand "./ax- 
lights, whose rays scintillated in 
prismatic colors on the crystal 
drops of the lustres, were wdth- 
ont brilliancy. I'ho aw’ell of har- 
.mony, which floated through the 
room, causing the mind to feel a 
B])ecics of delirium and the heart to 
\hrob again, reached not her ear. 
One of her hands, clutched, convul¬ 
sively, a littleloeket, suspended round 
her neck by a chain of light colored 


hair. In the midst of the brilliant 
throng, she alone wore half-mourning. 
Surrounded by gaily dressed, bloom¬ 
ing and smiling women, she appear¬ 
ed to me to suggest the simile of a cy¬ 
press, desolate amongst the roses. 
The sorrowfitl attitude, the abstract¬ 
ed air of this unknow'ii one, inspired 
me with a degree of undefinablc in¬ 
terest. 

Anxious to find out who she was, 
I approached the Duchess de Lai- 
ney, and begged her to tell me the 
name of the pensive beauty. 

“ She is,” answered Ihe Duchess, 
“ a young lady from Provence, who 
lost her husband a month after 
their marriage : it is now six years 
ago.” 

“ Six years,” cried I, “ and she 
still wears mourning? That is an 
example of coiijiigul piety rather 
rare in these times; what you toll 
me ahsolutely excites my curiosity 
about her to a di'gree; by what 
dreadful luisforltme did she happen 
to lose her husband so soon after 
marriage ?” 

“ Ht' died the victim of a horri¬ 
ble outrage.” 

“ Dll!” l)nehe.ss, cried I, “ pray 
tell me all tlic particulars, it must 
he a very interesting story.” 

“ It is much more mournful, than 
ciinoiis, my friend,” said Madame dc 
Lainey “ and to talk of death, on a 
birthday in the midst of a gay assem¬ 
bly ? If wo were to be overheard, 
what would be said of us ? 

“ They are going down to the 
garden to enjoy the fresh air, permit 
me to offer you mj' arm, and there, 
in that avenue of lindens we can 
converse without being remarked.” 

“ But yet,”- 

“rDo not refuse me, I beg.” 

“ You feel greatly interested in 
the young widuw, then, you fickle 
being. What w ould your Madem- 
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olselle de Lussan, yonr pr&tewlm 
say, if she hoard you entreating me, 
so earnestly to satisfy your curi¬ 
osity?” 

“ She would join with me, in , 
begging of you to relate all you 
know, for she too has a lively sym- 
patliy for all those who suffer.” 

** As that is the case,” answciv 


cd the Duchess, “ I can refuse' you 
no longer; come along then, you in¬ 
quisitive man, give me your arm, 
but take care we are not observed, 
the Duke is so jealous!” • 

“No doubt, and who would not 
be so, in his place t reinembpring of 
what beauty he is the fortunate pos¬ 
sessor.” 


CUArTER II. 


Having descended into tlic gar¬ 
den, we sat down near u Laiterie 
Suisse, where, concealed from intru¬ 
sive eyes, by a screen of honey¬ 
suckle biislics, Madame de Lainey 
commenced the following relation. 

“The young widow, the object of 
your almost feminine curiosity comes 
from Arles. Her family, one of the 
richest in Provence, united her in 
1802 to a Moiisr. de Vermont, a 
young man of rare merit, and unit¬ 
ing to the advantages of fortune all 
tlin gsatfi of mind a distinguished 
education can bestow. Brought u}> 
in I’aris, M. de Vermont could not 
resolve to bury himself at his age, 
twenty-live, in the feiulal manor of 
his future fathcr-iii-law, and only 
consented to celebrate his marriage 
there, on the condition that a fort¬ 
night after the mqitial ceremony, he 
should be at liberty to carry oil’ his 
wife to an cst.ite lie jiossessed, ten 
miles from the Capital. Ilis wife’s 
father agreed to all his wislies, such 
was the esteem he had for the man, 
to whom he was about to confide the 
future happiness of liis only child. 
Emilia (that is the iiume of her 
you feel so interested about) found 
in the husband, selected by lior pa¬ 
rents, a disposition so noble, gene¬ 
rous and tender, that she quilted her 
house to accompariv him, without a 
sigh of regret. They left at the 
time fixed upon, and arrived at Ver¬ 
mont’s estate toward« the end of 
July. Emma’s husband, after pre¬ 
senting his young and lovely bride 
to all the residents in the neighbour¬ 
hood, gave a fete chaiiipetre at his 
Chateau. Madame de Vermont’s 
beauty, and her amiability of man¬ 


ner gained at once the hearts of her 
new friends. At the very com- 
inencemcnt of the fete, she made 
each guest hi'lieve that they had 
been acquainted with one another 
for a long time. (Jifted with the 
power of being graceful and gra¬ 
cious everywlierc and to every one, 
which a young uiuU«ve1y woman 
almic can possess, she distributed 
her attentions with so much tact, that 
all jireseiit were cilanned with her, 

“The fete was kept up with much 
merriment and briskness for a day or 
two, then the mere acquaintances 
gradually drojipod off, and only a 
few of Moils, de Vermont's friends 
remained. ’7he season for field sports 
had commenced. Emma's husband 
was passionately fond of (he chase. 
He arrimged a party for a stag "lumt 
on the following morning, which 
was exactly the thirtieth day after 
his marriage.” 

“ Oh ! yes, T nmieinber it, as if it 
W(*rc yesterday, it was the Idtli'of 
Augtist. 

“ Madame do Vermont’s sorrowful 
ah this evening is now acimunted 
for,” said I—“ I Ircnihlc to guess the 
sequel of your story.” 

“ Although jdacing no faith in 
tlrfSanrs,” cimtinued Madame de 
Lainey, “ I’.mma, haunted by what 
seemed a vision tlie night before the 
hunting p’lrty, endeavored st«ngly 
to persuade her Jmsliaiid not to go 
out oil that day. • 

“ ‘ Stay at home, dc-arest Edmond,’ 
she said to him, ‘ do not leave luc 
siloiie, 1 am afraid to remain all alone 

in this immense chateau.«,. 

Pray, do not go, the sky is^ 'so 
overcast, a storm is brewing I am 
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sure; hark! to the wind whistling 
along the corridors. Again an^ again 
1 beg of you, to stay at home.’ 

“ l)c Vermont laughed at her pre¬ 
sentiments and childish fears, and 
embracing her tenderly, he sallied 
forth accompanied by his friends. 

“ She followed with her eyes as 
long as he was in sight, and then 
bursting into tears, returned to her 
apartment. 

The chase was a glorious one, 
the stag brought to buy soon suc¬ 
cumbed, and the notes of the hunts¬ 
man's horn, announced the triumph 
of the young and active sports¬ 
men. 

“ A drizzling mist was falling, 
when they commenced their return 
homewards. 

“J)e Vermont, prevented by a 
slight sprain^’ikVis foot, from keeping 
step with his companions, who were 
burrying on to escape the coming 
rain, took udvaufiige of this ciremn- 
stance to stop a little behind, and 
gather some wild flowers to take 
to his darling ICmma. fie sat down 
at the edge of the wood to arrange 
his little nosegay of primroses and 
daisies. His friends \iA.'re already 
more than a hundred paces in ad¬ 
vance of him, when, suddenly they 
hesird the report of lire-arms, follow¬ 
ed by terriiic cries, such as a man 
would utter struggling for life. 
Greatly alarmed, and missing l)e 
V ennont, the other sportsmen rushed 
tofi'urds the the spot Irom whence 
the sounds proceeded. 

“ A dreadful spectacle awaited 

them . Dc Vermont, the 

unfortunate Dc Vermont, was ly¬ 
ing extended on the ground writhing 
in terrible agony,—the pangs of 

death. 11 is head shattefed 

and his body bleeding and mangled 

. His gun lay near him, but 

it ha'l not been discharged! No 
doubt, the imfortunate young man 
WHS the victim of some cowardly 
murderer, who had lain in ambush 
for him! 

His friends lifted him up, and' 
tended him with the utmost care, 
but in Viiin, the wounds were mortal, 
and the name of Emma was the only 


word which escaped liis lips before 
be expired. 

“ It is impossible to relate to you 
the grief and terror of poor Madame 
(.dc Vermont when she saw her hus¬ 
band’s friends returning, pale and 
trembling without him. 

" ‘ Edmond! Where is Edinond V 
cried she in a tune of anguish, 
which wrung their very hearts. 
Tears, not to be repressed, were the 
sole answer. 

‘Edmond isdcadl’ she exclaimed. 

‘ My God ! My God! thou hadst 
forewarned me of this 1 ’ and she fell 
to the ground, deprived of consci¬ 
ousness. Diligent search was made 
on the spot where the outrage had 
been committed ; hut no truces of 
the culprit could be found. Emma 
purchased that part of the wood 
where her Edmond had breathed his 
last, and caused a monument to be 
erected there. She could not he in¬ 
duced to leave the Chateau, the Cha¬ 
pel of which contained his remains, 
and made a vow to wear 
till the day should come, on which 
she could revenge his death. 

“ Unfortunate and noble woman,” 
said 1 to the Duchess, “hut to what 
cause can one attribute this almost 
Biipernaturul occurrence ? Mons. de 
Vermont w'us rich, supremely happy 
in the society of the wife lie loved, 
and of the friends who were attach¬ 
ed to him. Oh ! no, the demon of 
suicide could not have armed his 
bunds against himself. His gun was 
found still loaded 1 think you told 
me V’ 

“ It is a mystery, which time, per¬ 
haps, will solve, some day or other,” 
rejoined Madiune de Laincy. 

“ Emma found a species of pleasure 
in passing hours by the monument 
she had erected to her late husband 
in the wood. One day, whilst unde- 
dgnedly loosening tlie moss which 
covered the ^ruuk of an old oak, 
about ten paces distant from the 
mausoleum, she found-" 

Just as the Duchess had got so 
far in her narrative, the Marquis de 
Luujou approached and scolded us, 
for our long absence i'rom the saloon. 
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Madame de Lainey pleaded a severe 
headache, which had obliged her to 
seek the open air. 
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She leant on my arm, and we fol¬ 
lowed |he Marquis into the concert 
room. 


CIIAPWK 111. 


I WAS greatly annoyed at this in¬ 
terruption, and would gladly have 
renounced the remainder of the en¬ 
tertainment, to have had my wish, 
to know the end of this strange story, 
gratified. 

But Mad.’iinc de Lainey went and 
seated herself next to the protfy wi¬ 
dow, and it was impossible for me to 
learn any thing further. 

Upon the de]>urtiii'c of the profes¬ 
sional singers, some amateur music 
was p^irformed. Several ypung la¬ 
dies of the company sang some pi¬ 
quant pieces out of the newest comic 
operas. Then a gentleman, whose 
name no one could tell me, hut who 
seemed to be thought some celebrated 
foreign artist, seated himself at the 
piano and played something of his 
TJ^'IHjtJBTposition. Mons. de Laujon 
asked him to he kind enough to sing 
a sung, which he hud sung once btv 
fore at a party given by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Kmpirc. After a spirit¬ 
ed prelude, he sang us requested. 
We all appl.'iudcd the flexibility of 
his voice, which was rich and full, 
and when he ended, conijilimented 
him on the talent he possessed of 
setting his own verses to music of 
his own compositiou. 

The tones of the singer had en¬ 
grossed the attention of all present 
with the exception of Madame de 
Vermont, whom 1 perceived appa¬ 
rently suffering from the gaiety which 
reigned around her, and wishing to 
make her escape from it. Madame 
de Lainey begged of her to stay a 
little longer, and the Marquise hav¬ 
ing discovered that the lively air 
which had just been sung was dis¬ 
agreeable to Emma, she requested 
the artist who was stilf at the piano, 
to favor the company with some¬ 
thing in a more serious style. ^ 

The stranger bowed his assent to 
the lady’s request, and commenced 
an expressive and solemn ritomelle. 


Scarcely had he sung the first four 
couplets of his new Ballad, when 
Mde. de Vermont shook off her previ¬ 
ous languor. She started up from the 
couch where she had been reclining 
the whole evening, and paid most re- 
m.arkable attention to the sung. The 
applause which followed it was even 
greater than at the conclusion of the 
first? Madame de \'erniont added 
her encomium to those of the other 
ladies, and even said to the singer, 
with a peculiar grace : “ Can you 
tell me. Monsieur, where you got 
this romance, whic h yo u have just 
s.ing with so much tjfirfP?” 

“ M;idame,” said the stranger, “ it 
has not been publisyiedyct, altliougli 
I ■ composed it a very long time 
ago.” 

“ It is your own composition 
then,” rejoined Madame de Ver¬ 
mont, her eye glistening. 

“ Ye.s, Mpdainc, if you will per¬ 
“ You anticipate my wishes. 
Monsieur ; I was about to beg the 
favor of your giving me a copy of 
the words. 1 admire them exceed¬ 
ingly.” 

“ llcally, Madame, the honor is 
too great for me; and if you will 
permit me, I will myself bring you 
the copy you wish for to-morrow 
morning*” 

“ No, not to-morrow, Monsieur, I 
beg of you, for I start at day-break 
for the country.” 

*• liiit, madame—— 

“ This very evening I wish to 
have a copy of your delightful verses, 
W’ould you refuse this small fiffor to 
a lady who is entreating you for it!” 

“ Certainly not, Madame ; but* I 
am really quite confused at your 
,complimentary earnestness ; which 
does me so much honor. I am quite 
ready to write not only the Vords 
but the music also, if you wish it.” 
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The Marquis de Laujon led the 
stranger into his library ; ^innia 
followed them. The artist returned 
alone : Madame de Vermont had 
taken the opportunity to make her 
escape from the company, which had 
evidently been irksome to her from 
the first. 

A quadrille was formed ; I stood 
vis ft vis to Mdo. de Laincy, hoping 
to extract in the course of the dance 
the end of the beautiful Arlesien- 
ne,s story. 

'Jlie orchestra had just struck up 
the tunc for the second figure in the 
quadrille, when the valet of the 
h'larquis entered and pronounced 
these formidable words : “ Monsieur 
Ic l*r«)cureuv Imperial.” A thunder¬ 
bolt crashing over our heads woidd 

have terrified us less.. The 

music stop[)*^bistantaneously, the 
gentlemen dropped the hands of their 
jMirtiicrs.the faces of all pre¬ 

sent grew jiale. ** 

The valet threw open the folding 
doors of the saloon, and the Impe¬ 
rial Prociireur, followed by four 
gens d’aruies entered the apartment. 


After whispering a few words to the 
Marquis the dreaded functionary 
went up to the stranger artist, and 
placing bis hand on his shoulder, said, 
t “ Zn the name of the law, I arrest 
you !” nie unknown, who alone had 
Idushed amongst the pallid guests 
during the foregoing scene, stammer¬ 
ed out some protestations, declaring 
that there must be some mistake, that 
he knew not what they wanted with 
him, in short, that he was well known 
as a gentleman and a man of honor. 
The Procureur Impeiiul having es¬ 
tablished the identity of the stranger, 
with the description in the warrant 
which he held in his hand, ordciv 
ed the gens d’aruies to seize his per¬ 
son, and retired, making many apo¬ 
logies to the company for having 
been obliged to interrrupt their 
amusements, in order to fulfil so 
painful a duty. 

This incident witliered all the gay 
flowers of the fete, and the ])arty 
broke np, every one quitting the 
liousc their minds filled witltt-v. 
fear and astonishment at so inexpli- 
cahlu an occurrence. 


CUArTF.ll IV. 


Six months after this event had 
taken place, a man was coiiduclcd 
towards the Place de Grf-vc in the 
condemned cart. 

This man was a highway robber. 


and it was the first copy full of era¬ 
sures of a b-nllad written by him, he 
had used as wadding to liis gun 
which brought him to the scaf¬ 
fold 1 





ADVEETISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

?pi) M©iO!a3sisr?p^aj mssias Mi'Di5‘in§S3iii 

EVERY ARTICLE SOLD, IVARRAKTED TO BE ONLY OF THE BEST AND MOST 

OENUINE QUALITY. 

P. W. Bkownb Awn Co. irspectfallf bejf to drair the particular atten¬ 
tion of tlieir kind Friends and tlie Public to their Finar Inuunts 
of the comings Cold Season, now arrivtngf per “JV//e,” 

“ TFellesley,” and “ E^enhorough," 

COM8ISTINO OP TUB POIiLOWimS 

PORTUOAL, SPANISH, RREN^H AND FRENCH 



2ld{c(ow9_Ciiampagttc«<!I^awa(«]$ratibs anh 



CmFJCTIONERY, 



WK PARTICirLARLT BEG TO RECOMMEND 


THE NEWr'ANDi FASHIONABLE WINES, 

SPAEKLilNG IFOCK AND MOSELLE, 

OF TUB aroST KXaOISITB FLAVOR. 

All who have tasted these delicioRS Wines declare them to be far superior 
to any other they liave ever met witli in India. 

TODD AND JAMES* 

FlRST:QirALlTT GHAMFA6NE, 

In Quarts. 

.T. & C. WHITE & CO.’S CELEBRATED 

In Quarts and Finfs. 

THEIR VERY SUPERIOR PORT, 

In Quarts and Pint^. 



^Of first-rEtb quality in Quarts. 



It 


Aivertiaementa. 


STILL HOCKS, 

OF THB FINEST QUALITY, AND THB MOST APFROTED BRANDS. 

PETER HERRING AND KNUDSEN’S 

ssisiaiaf JB la A Bs'H la 

SIR FEUX BOOTH’S 

OLD TOM AND CORDIAL GIN, 

(BIEEIEB mSASiSmtd) AES) (SmAtSM. 

BENUINE PICKLEB NATIVE OYSTERS, 

hi amall jara ; a moat delieioua DISH /or TIFFIN at home or on eaeuraiona. 


aim BMrai mbsmii. 

Stewed Mashrooma, Artichokestand Green Peas; Fresh Salmon In one and 
two pound tins; Fresh Lobsters, strongif recommended. Iced or in a Payo- 
naise Salad ; Pate de Because, Pate de Beccassines ; Pate de Faisan; Pate de 
Perdrlx ; Pate de PiiiTiers; Pate D’AlIouettes, &c. &c.; Sancisses 

Tmflfees; Ortalans Truffees; Cepes a PHuille; Patee de Foie Gras Truflfees; 
Assorted Potted Meats; Assorted Soups; Spiced and Corned Briskets and 
Rounds of Beef; Prime English Ox Tongues; Dressed English Rolled Ox 
Tongues; Sardines in Oil and Eutter; Herrings A la Sardines; Smoked 
Yarmouth Bloaters; 

GASTELL AND BROWN'S JAMS AND JELElfS. '' 

PORTNUM 5 AND MASOW’S FANCY 

CO^IFECTIONERY. 

Patent Barley and Groats, Homeeopathic Cocoa, Assorted Sauces, &c. &c., 
Tart Fruits; Fruits in Brandy and Noyeau for dessert; Ciystaiiised and 
Fru<ts Glacds, in small bottles and tins; French Prunes; Muscatel Bloom 
Raisins and Jordan Almonds ; Chocolate; Comfits and Losenges; Turkey 
Figs; Granulated Hon^, &c. &c. 

F. W. Browne and Co. 

IFine, Beer, and Spirit Merehanta, 

, 8 e 9, Old Court'House Street. 


REAL OLD MANILLA CHEROOTS OF THE SEASON 

1846-47. 

The undersigned respectfully beg to notify to their kind patrons and the 
pnblic in general, that they hape received 85,000 No. 3, and 50,000 No, 4, 
Manilla Cheroots of the above season, of the well-known brands of 

S. H. & B., S. H. fc CO., AND R. & S, 

wbiciL thiy can confidently recommend as the finest Cheroots that care and 
age can produce, having been manufactured more than four years back of the 
Riost choice and carefully picked Tobacco to spedal ord^r. 

Also No. 1, and No. 2, of thb season 1849-50. 

Early application is solidted from Mofnssll Customers, ss these reaUy scarce 
and valuable Cheroots are fast selling in Calcutta. 


Advertiaements. 
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SHORTLY EXPECTED FROM CHINA.. 


The 6r8t portion of oar Annual Indtnts of Teas of the season 1851-52. 

We have received per Brin advices of oar first indent for Teas being shipped 
at Canton, and we are now hourly expecting the arrival of them. 

We are assured by our Agents in China that tlie whole of them have been 
selected with the greatest care, and are of the finest quality. We therefore 
confidently recommend them to our Friends and the Public, and have fixed the 
following low prices on them 

Imperia. Mixture,.per lb. Rs. 2 0'0 

Chinam’s ditto, . „ 200 

Howqua’s ditto, .. „ 2 4 0 

Keying’s ditto, .. „ 2 8 0 

Finest Imperial Hyson,.. 2 8 0 

Ditto Young Hyson,. „ 2 8 0 

Ditto Gunpowder,. „ 3 0 0 

The above Teas may be had In any quantify, and are warranted by F. W. B, 
and Co. to be the finest Teas procurable in India, and also guaranteed to roach 
the most distant station in the Empire in perfeqi; condition. 


IIIPORTAMT NOTICE TO THE SPORTING 
COMMUNITY. * 

The undersigned have just landed a few Kegs of 

WALKERS, PARKEG AND CO.’S CELEBRATED 

PATENT .SHOT, 

Of the undermentioned numbers, and which they are prepared to sell at 

moderate prices. 

B. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


OVERLAND REGULATION TRUNKS, PORTMAN¬ 
TEAUS, LEATHER AND CARPET BAGS AND 

HAT BOXES. 

Tlie very best Town-made, and at veiy moderate prices for sale, at 
F. W. Bbownb and Co.’s. 

ALSO, BY THE « BIJVDOOSTAJV^ A CHOICE SELECTION OF 

2)1 

MUCH ESTEEMED WEDDING STATIONERY, 

Of every description; PMii and Vmsy Stationeiy of the most fashionable kind 
in every variety, consisting of the following :— 

ladies’ and Gentlemen’s enamel Wedding ards with silver Torsade border, 
ailver Tassels attached, ditto ditto, with Chenilfe Ties attached, dittqesditto 
small border, with silver curd attached, and Torsade Wedding Cards, for print- 

ing. • • 

Also, a most choice assortment of Wedding Envelopes, in neat boxes of 6 
dosen in each, with a few quires of beautifully enchased Note and Letter Pa. 
per. for writing Wedding InviRttions. • • 
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AdoertisemevU* 


know why this pain ? Wcbwill tell you, and, which is still better, we will 
tell you how to get rid of it. By means of respiration and perspiration 
the human system is continually throwing off waste matter. Lavoisier, 
the celebrated French Chemist, stabs that the skin alone during every 
four and twenty hours parts with 20 ounces of useless matter. 

This supposes health and favourable circumstances. But should any 
of this matter be thrown back into the system, proportionate disease 
must necessarily ensue. You spend some time in a heated place, or 
drive- out visiting during the hot months, and the pores of your body 
become open and sensitive; you go in this state under a punkha or per¬ 
haps lie down on a couch right before the ** tatties,” and fall asleep. 
The pores are suddenly closed—^perspiration is obstructed, and the waste 
matter remaining in the system become a fruitful source of disease and 
pain. I'he next morning your eyes swim, your voice is husky and you 
feel pain, and you exclaim, “ what a beastly country! I have taken cold 
from just sitting near the tatties,” and then how do you act? You do 
not as you ought, at once seek to free the system from impure obstruc¬ 
tions, but you content yourself with some mere palliative, yon lose some 
of the first unpleasant sensations, but the impurities still lurk within 
you ? Every now and then you feel twitching, torturing pains in your 
limbs; buk^H^se pains are %ent in mercy, and their language is—“ you 
have broken a physicial law : your want of care has caused unhealthy 
. obstructions; get rid of these, and you will be free from pain; allow 
these to remain and pains still more fearful will be the result.” This 
alone can be effectually done by resorting to a course of Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment, which will, in a few days, remove these obstruetk^ V 
restore health and vigour to the whole s/stem. 

DISEASES IN GENERAL. 

t 

’The same may be said of the other, and almost numberless diseases 
rising from this fertile, this sole cause of all diseases—the impurities of 
the blood—and none who have used tliese invaluable Medicines—have 
been disappointed.” The grateful aspirations of thousands in every part 
of the world furnish abundant demonstration that never was a Medicine 
employed, at once so safe and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease, 
vet so harmless that an infant may take it with safety. Wherever these 
Pills and Ointment have been known they have been regarded as a bless¬ 
ing and are held in the highest estimation as an invaluable Medicine, 
and every resident in India ought to have a box of the Pills and a Pot of 
the Ointment in liis Bungalow, both for himself, his family, his servants, 
and his friends. 

Sold in Boxes and Pots, at 1, 2-8,4-8, 11, 12, and 33 Rupees each. 

Directions for their use in all diseases accompany each Box and Pot, 


•i. 'Agents for India. 

•Thomas Payne and Sons, 7-8, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; Mr. Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr. Fell, Cuttack ; Mr. Chapman, Darjeeling; Mr. Wheeler, 
Hazareebaugh ; Messrs. Thomas and Co., Monghyr ; F. Smith and 
" Co., Dinaporc; Tuttle and Chjrles, Benares ; Mr. Tiernan, Chuuai’; 
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Baboo Rbugbutty Churn Cbiickerbutty, Miwapore; Bpilard and Co., 
Allahabad ; Brandon and Co., Lucknow ; Greenway Brothers, Cawn- 

6 ore ; Mr. Pyle, Futtyghur ; Mr. J. A. Gibbons, Meerut; Noor 
tuksh and Co., Delhi and Lahore ^ MacDonald and Co., Umballah ; 
Mr. Coutes, Feroaepore ; Nuby Bux and Co., Loodianah and Julliw- 
dur Doab ^ Vivian and Co., Simlah ; Mr. Greig, Mussooric; Mr. 
Johnstone, Nainee Tall; Pestonjee and Co., Mhow ; Cursctjee and 
Co., Saugor, Jubbulpore, Kamptee and Secundrabad; Hulse and 
Nephew, Agra. 

N. B.—Directiom in “ Oordoo" aitd “ Gooxeraiee" can aim he had for 
taking the Medianes. 


EDUCATION. 


CARDS OF PARTICULARS, 

(with unexceptionable xeekrences) 
Forwarded on Rei^tsUion. * 

Principal— H. WALLACE. 

___ 

SAUNDERS’ , 


FOR ALL INDIA, 


CONSISTING OF 100 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES. 

Monthly Subscription,. 

Half-yearly. ” 24 

Yearly,... ” 

. 1 .. .V AX.PnnpRiFTOR at the Deldi Gazette Press, (to 

Subscribers’ names, and receive Subscriptions. 


Advertisements 


TO ADVERTISERS, ^ 

will be received for Saundeiis’ Magazine on the 
• following Terms :—■ 


Per Page,... 

„ Hdf Page or^Column,.^, 

.. Line.. 


8 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 3 0 
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jldvertistments. 


. THE 

OEHIS SHIT€11 S€0H, 

in Ulontiiliil flninfier^ 

ON THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

In aclvancc, yearly,. 

„ half-yearly,. 

Each number,. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 


I 

Rs. IG 


0 

0 

8 


Per line.*• ® 

Sipir Contract Rates for a Column or half CoJmnn, inat/ he aseerlained 
on ajtplieatiim to the Manaoimg Proprietor of the Dehli Gazette. 


THE 


AGRA MESSENGER, 

k iiwsi’ii’ifi, 

-I 

PUBLISHED ONCE A jJiTEEK AT AGRA. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One year certain,. Rs. 20 

Six months certain,. „ 12 

All payments must he made in advance, and no name can be regis¬ 
tered, except the order for registration be accompanied by a remittance ; 
and Subscription must either be for Six or Twelve Months. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

r Per line, for four insertions,. 3 Annas. 

Per line, fur fifth and subsequent insertions,. 2 „ 

Contract Rates for Columns and half Columns may be learned on 
application to the Editor. 

N. B.—All Advertisements received, without specifying the number of 
insertions, will be continued until countennanded. 


AGRA MESSENGER EXTRA : 

• 

Subscribers to the Dehli Gazette are entitled, equally with Subscribers 
to the jigra Messenger, to a gratis copy of all Extras of Overland News 
thatimay be issued at the Messenger ness. 

JOB AND LITHOGRAPHIC WORK 
• Of every description, can be neatly and expcdifiously executed at this 
Press; where Civil, Military, and other Lithographed Forma and Round 
Books, Cheque Books, Dawk Books, Ruled Music Paper, may always bo 
had, with Lists of IMces, on application to the Editor. 
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of SttttfoSriytion 


TO IHK 

“D EHLI GAZETT E." 


In Advance, per Annum,. 

„ per lliJf Year. 

„ per Quarter,. 

In Arrears, per Month,. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 


Rs. 

99 


36 0 
20 0 
12 0 
4 8 


Per line,... 0 3 

Less than 6 lines,. 1 o 


Contract Ratos for Columns or half Columns may be learnt on 
application to the Manaqinq Proprietor, Dehli. 

'N. B.—All Advertisements received, without specifying the number of 
insertions, will be continued until countermanded, and charged for 
accordingly. 

Notice. —^All Vouchers and Receipts for monies receiv^ fin account 
of the DeMi Gazette, whether for Subscriptions, Advertisements, or other 
toork, will be signed by J. O’B. Sauniiers, Managhif/ Proprietor, an^Ulnu 
following parties are appointed Agents for the Dehli Gazette 

Cdhuita. —Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall ahd Co. Madras. —Messrs Plia- 
rtj^yygllj^Co. Bombay. —Mr. .Tohn Turner. Agra. —Mr. P. Saunders, 
Sehir. and the receipts of no othy's will be acknowledged. 

ysr AIT letters connected with the Editorial Department of the Deldi 
Gazette to be addressed To the Editor. —All letters on business con¬ 
nected with the Press, to be addressed to the MilNAaiNo Proprietor, 
Post-paid. 
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DEHLI GAZETTE OVEBLAND SUMMAEY, 

Published on tlu last safe date of despatch of each Overland Mail, 

Vin iSomfiag: * 

IT CONTAINS, 

Generai. Remarks and Summary of Indian News. 

Local Intellioence. 

Government Notifications ^ 

CiiM Orders, 

MUUary Orders, 

Domestic Intelligence. 

Terms :—Twelve Rupees per annum, including Inland Postage from 
Dehli to Bombay. This Subscription is payable in advance. ^ 

N. B.—The Mail via Marseilles will of course entail the cost in Eng¬ 
land of the French poftage of 3d. each copy, for which no provision carf 
possibly be made in the way of pre-payment in this country. Iliosc of 
OUT Subscribers who object to the slight expense thus incurred, man 
have, as at present, their papCrs forwaraed monthly by the^outjig^ton 
Mail. 
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THE HEHLI GAZETTE 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


In h former Circniar, the Proprietors of the Dehli Gaaette Lithographic 
Press expressed their desire to introduce the system of Cash payment for their 
Litliographic Forms, for which object the prices were considerably reduced. ^ 
Tlie Managing Pritprietor, with reference to the comparative cheapness with 
whicli paptw can now be imported direct from Englaikd, is giad to be able to 
announce that he lias farther reduced the prices of printed Forms for Cash pay¬ 
ments. The rates given below are reduced about Twknty-fivb per cent., and 
the terms of sale from tlie 1st of March, 1851, will be cash in three months 
after dt'spatch of tlie Forms; if in that time payment is not made, Ten per 
cent, interest will be charged on account. Packing will be charged for. 


FOR N.VTlVfi INFANTRY. 


,lM(^^lily Returns, .. «* 

Muster Rolls for Company, .. ... 

Copy ditto ditto, . 

P.ay Abstracts ditto, .. .. . 

Acquittance Roils, . 
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Copy Muster Rolls ditto, .. .• . 
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Field Returns... •. 

Statoement of Cosh r>ahince.. .. 
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FOR NATIVE INFANTRY. • 


Cash Cash 
Rates Rates 
y - BOZ. ^ 100. 


Review Rolls of Recruits,.. .. is. Rs. 1—0 7—0 


Half Yearly Return of Arms,.0— 8 3— 0 

Quarterly Return of ditto,.1 — 0 7— 0 

Nominal Roil of Men,.0—12 5— 8 

Refifisten of Regimental Courts Martial.0—12 5 —8 

Invaliding Committee Rolls, containing 3 Sheets each,* .. 4— 8 33— 0 

Family Remittance Drafts,.0— 4 1—12 

Ditto on Court of Directors,.0— 8 3-8 

J’roccedings of a Comraittel for Pension. 1—^0 7— 0 

Report of the Subaltern Officer of the Day,.0— 8 3— 8 otm 


Descriptive Roll for Sepoy’s Petition at Lucknow, 3 As. per copy. 

Forms fur applications of Leave of Absence; by. G O. of the 10th July 
1840. Price per Copy, 6 annas. 


* If additionid sheets are required, the price will be increased proportionately. 


Cash Cash 

FOR THE BRIGADE MAJOR’S OmCE. Rates Rates 
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Muster Rolls, .. 
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Pay Abstracts, .. 
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The Sihhts of Dehli, (said for a charitable purpose.) . Ra. 1 

Authorised Pay and Audit Regulations for the Bengal Army, 
neatly hound, •••••• ... *** *** *** *** *** *** ^ 

TaANBLATions by Capt. HolUngs. 

^^remsagar, • • ■■■ ••• ••• ••• ... ... ... ,, 6 

Bytal Pucheesee, ««* ••• ••• ... ... ... ••• ,, d 

The orders to be accompanied by a Remittance, with 8 annas for pack¬ 
ing if wax cloth be required. 


JOB AND LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS 

Of every description, can be neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
Press, where Civil, Military and other Lithogr^hed Forma, and Bound 
Books, Cheque Books, Dawk Books, Ruled Music Books, and Ruled 
Music Paper, may always be had, with Lists of Prices. 


D’EOZARIO AND CO/S LIBRAllY, 

CALCUTTA. ^ 


DE LA RUE’S WEDDING STATIONERY, 

4 

Just landed from the ** Maidstone.'* 

W EDDING VrAFERS, various patterns, per box, ... .. 

Plain Porcelain Embossed Beaded Envelopes, per dox- .. m *. 

Orange Wreath Envelopes, do. 

Arabesque Envelopes, do... 
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Silver Tassels, per dox.^ 
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Enchased, 8vo. Note Paper, per qnire, 
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ALBUMS, SOLID SKETCH BOOKS, &c, 


Post 4tOi French Mor. Albums, Emb. and Fancy Pages, . .. 8 0 

Medium 4to., ,, ,, ,, „ „ ,, ,,8 ,, ,, ,, ,, 10 0 

Koyal 4to., „ „ ,, „ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, „ .. .. .. IS 0 

Royal 4to. 12 sheet Music Book,. 1 8 

Imperial 4to. Solid Sketch Book.8 0 

Royal 4to., ,, ,, ... . 6 0 

Medium 4to,, ,, „ ..SO 

Deiny4to., „ „ ..4 0 

TRACING CLOTH AND PAPER. 

Double Crown Tracing Paper, per sheet,. 0 4 

Double Double Crown, do. do.,. 0 8 

Tracing Cloth, per yard, . 14 


WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPER. 


Demy, 20 Isj^,.per sheet, 0 8 

Medium, 22^ by 17|,... du. ..0 6 

Royal,21 ’^y 1 Oi}', ■. *• ... ■■ •* ** .. 8. .• ... dp. .. o 8 

Super Royal, 27* by ..d®* •• ^ 

Imperial, 30 by 22,.. .. .... •« do. .. 0^2 

Culombier, 35 by 23^, .. .. .. do. ,. » ® 

Double Elephant, 40 by 27,. a* • • ..do, .. 18 

rue;s mis||ellaneous stationery. 

One Quire Cream Laid Papeterie, 8»o. size. » - •• ^ J 

V. V! 51 

•• •• i; :: ^ 5 

The Papeterie Dcntelle Cream Wove, 8vo.,. .... I 0 

WHATMAN’S LAID FOOLSCAP. 
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german laid foolscap. 

Almost equal to English Laid Foolscap, larger in size, per ream. 5 0 

miscellaneous stationery. 

* ’ • 

From otiieb MAKUFACTirREBS. 

C^ITlIS Albert to ■■ V. 5 l5 

■Cream Laid Enyelopes, to match, per bo* oI .. 
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Qaeen*B size Note Paper, stamped as above,.t 

Blue Wove Quarto Post, stamped as above,.. .. .6 

Rhoad’s Blue Wove 4to. post, . 6 

Overland Quarter tola 4to. post,.. .. 7 

French Foolscap,... ..-. •• •• 4 

Squire packets of Cream Laid Note Paper.. .. .. .. 0 

Black Bordered Overland 4to. post, per quire,...1 

Black Bordered Letter Paper, per ream,.. ... .. .. 8 to 10 

Albert size Cream Laid Mourning Note Paper, per 6 quire packet, .. 1 

Queen’s size ditto, ditto,.... 1 

Biack Bordered Envelopes, per 100, .. .. ..3 

Mourning Requisites, per packet, • • see s*a eae •• eaa see see •• 1 

Cream Laid 4to. post^ per ream,. •. •. 8 

Envelopes of sizes, per 100, .. qa aa •• ees se aea aa* •• •• 1 

Rich Lace Bordered Note Paper, per quire, .3 

100 Fancy Envelopes, Lace Boardered, per boz,...3 

5 quires Indian Correspondence Note Paper, and equal quantity of adhesive 

Initial Envelopes to match, I tola, per packet,.. .. .. 3 

Self-adjusting or adhesive Seal Initial Envelopes, per packet of 6 doz., .. 1 
Blotting Paper, (per quire 12 As.) per ream, ... ,. .. .. ... ... .. 12 

Black Writing Ink, from one anna per bottle to,.. .. % 

Blue Ink, per small stone bottle, .. ... . 

Bed Ink, do. do., .. ., ..... 8 

Office Qnills, from one rupee p^r 100 to,.. .. ... .. 4 

Black Lead i .n.11 8 as. per dozen and, .. .. .. .. ... 1 

Junction Inkstand, with red and black Ink, each, . .. .. •• 1 
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